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HE  dreary  encampment  at  Yalley  Forge  has 
become  proverbial  for  its  hardships ;  yet  they 
were  scarcely  more  severe  than  those  suffered 
by  Washington's  army  during  the  present  winter,  while 
hutted  among  the  heights  of  Morristown.  The  winter 
set  in  early,  and  was  uncommonly  rigorous.  The  trans- 
portation of  supplies  was  obstructed;  the  magazines 
were  exhausted,  and  the  commissaries  had  neither  money 
nor  credit  to  enable  them  to  replenish  them.  For  weeks 
at  a  time  the  army  was  on  half  allowance;  sometimes 
without  meat,  sometimes  without  bread,  sometimes  with- 
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out  both.  There  was  a  scarcity,  too,  of  clothing  and 
blankets,  so  that  the  poor  soldiers  were  starving  with 
cold  as  well  as  hanger. 

Washington  wrote  to  President  Beed  of  Pennsjlvaniai 
entreating  aid  and  supplies  from  that  State  to  keep  his 
army  from  disbanding.  "We  have  never,"  said  he,  "ex- 
perienced a  like  extremity  at  any  period  of  the  war."  * 

The  year  1780  opened  upon  a  famishing  camp.  "For  a 
fortnight  past,"  writes  Washington,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
"  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  have  been  almost  per- 
ishing with  wani  Tet,"  adds  he,  feelingly,  "they  have 
borne  their  sufferings  with  a  patience  that  merits  the 
approbation,  and  ought  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  severest  trials  of  the  Revolution,  in  fact,  were  not 
in  the  field,  where  there  were  shouts  to  excite  and  laurels 
to  be  won ;  but  in  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  ill-pro- 
vided camps,  where  there  was  nothing  to  cheer  and 
everything  to  be  endured.  To  suffer  was  the  lot  of  the 
revolutionary  soldier. 

A  rigorous  winter  had  much  to  do  with  the  actual  dis- 
tresses of  the  army,  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the 
1^  derangement  of  the  currency.     Congress  had  commenced 

the  war  without  adequate  funds,  and  without  the  power 
of  imposing  direct  taxes.  To  meet  pressing  emergencies!, 
it  had  emitted  paper  money,  which,  for  a  time,  passed 
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ennentlj  at  par ;  bat  sank  in  value  as  farther  emissions 
snooeeded,  and  that  already  in  circulation  remained  un- 
redeemed. The  several  States  added  to  the  evil  by  emit- 
ting paper  in  their  separate  capacities :  thus  the  country 
gradually  became  flooded  with  a  "  Oontinental  currency," 
as  it  was  called ;  irredeemable,  and  of  no  intrinsic  value. 
The  consequence  was  a  general  derangement  of  trade  and 
finance.  The  Continental  currency  declined  to  such  a 
degree,  that  forty  dollars  in  paper  were  equivalent  to 
only  one  in  specie. 

Congress  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  depreciation, 
by  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  its  nominal 
Talue,  in  the  discharge  of  debts,  however  contracted. 
This  opened  the  door  to  knavery,  and  added  a  new  fea- 
ture to  the  eviL 

The  commissaries  now  found  it  difficult  to  purchase 
supplies  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army,  and  im- 
possible to  provide  any  stores  in  advance.     They  were 
left  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  public  credit  was  pros- 
trated by  the  accumulating  debts  suffered  to  remain  un- 
canceled.     The  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
commissary  department  added  to  this   confusion.     The 
commissary-general,  instead  of  receiving,  as  heretofore,  a 
commission  on  expenditures,  was  to  have  a  fixed  salary 
in  paper  currency ;  and  his  deputies  were  to  be  compen- 
sated in  like   manner,  without  the  usual  allowance   of 
rations  and  forage.    No  competent  agents  could  be  pro- 
cured on  such  terms;   and  the  derangement  produced 
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throughout  the  department  compelled  Colonel  Wad»- 
worth,  the  able  and  upright  commissary  -  general,  to 
resign. 

In  the  present  emergency  Washington  was  reluctantly 
compelled,  by  the  distresses  of  the  army,  to  call  upon  the 
counties  of  the  State  for  supplies  of  grain  and  cattle,  pro- 
portioned to  their  respective  abilities.  These  supplies 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  camp  within  a  certain  time ; 
the  grain  to  be  measured  and  the  cattle  estimated  by  any 
two  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  in  conjunction  with 
the  commissary,  and  certificates  to  be  given  by  the  latter, 
specifying  the  quantity  of  each  and  the  terms  of  payment 

Wherever  a  compliance  with  this  call  was  refused,  the 
articles  required  were  to  be  impressed  :  it  was  a  painful 
alternative,  yet  nothing  else  could  save  the  army  from 
dissolution  or  starving.  Washington  charged  his  officers 
to  act  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible,  graduating 
the  exaction  according  to  the  stock  of  each  individual,  so 
that  no  family  should  be  deprived  of  what  was  necessary 
to  its  subsistence.  "  While  your  measures  are  adapted 
to  the  emergency,"  writes  he  to  Colonel  Matthias  Ogden, 
"  and  you  consult  what  you  owe  to  the  service,  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  not  forget  that,  as  we  are  compelled  by 
necessity  to  take  the  property  of  citizens  for  the  support 
of  an  army  on  which  their  safety  depends,  we  should  be 
careful  to  manifest  that  we  have  a  reverence  for  their 
rights,  and  wish  not  to  do  anything  which  that  necessity, 
and  even  their  own  good,  do  not  absolutely  require/' 
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To  the  honor  of  the  magistrates  and  the  people  of 
Jersey,  Washington  testifies  that  his  requisitions  were 
pnnotoally  complied  with,  and  in  many  counties  exceeded. 
Too  much  praise,  indeed,  cannot  be  given  to  the  people  of 
this  State  for  the  patience  with  which  most  of  them  bore 
these  exactions,  and  the  patriotism  with  which  many  of 
them  administered  to  the  wants  of  their  countrymen  in 
arms.  Exhausted  as  the  State  was  by  repeated  drainings, 
yet,  at  one  time,  when  deep  snows  cut  o£f  all  distant  sup* 
plies,  Washington's  army  was  wholly  subsisted  by  it 
'^  Provisions  came  in  with  hearty  good-will  from  the 
farmers  in  Medham,  Chatham,  Hanover,  and  other  rural 
places,  together  with  stockings,  shoes,  coats,  and  blankets ; 
while  the  women  met  together  to  knit  and  sew  for  the 
soldiery."  * 

As  the  winter  advanced,  the  cold  increased  in  severity. 
It  was  the  most  intense  ever  remembered  in  the  country. 
The  great  bay  of  New  York  was  frozen  over.  No  sup- 
plies could  come  to  the  city  by  water.  Provisions  grew 
scanty,  and  there  was  such  lack  of  fire-wood,  that  old 
transports  were  broken  up,  and  uninhabited  wooden 
houses  pulled  down  for  fueL    The  safety  of  the  city  was 

*  From  nuuitifloript  notes  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tuttle.  This  worthy 
dergjmeii  giyes  many  anecdotes  illnstratiye  of  the  active  patriotism  of 
the  Jersey  women.  Anna  Eitchel,  wife  of  a  farmer  of  Whippany,  is  re- 
peatedly his  theme  of  well-merited  eulogium.  Her  potato  bin,  meal  bag» 
and  granary,  writes  he,  had  always  some  comfort  for  the  patriot  soldiers. 
When  unable  to  billet  them  in  her  house,  a  huge  kettle  filled  with  meat 
and  yegetables  was  hung  oyer  the  fire,  that  they  might  not  go  away 
hungry. 
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endangered.  The  ships  of  war,  immoyably  ioe-bonnd  in 
its  harbor,  no  longer  gave  it  protection.  The  insular 
security  of  the  place  was  at  an  end.  An  army  with  its 
heaviest  artillery  and  baggage  might  cross  the  Hudson 
on  the  ice.  The  veteran  Knyphausen  began  to  appre- 
hend an  invasion,  and  took  measures  accordingly;  the 
seamen  of  the  ships  and  transports  were  landed  and 
formed  into  companies,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  embodied,  officered,  and  subjected  to  garrison  duty. 

Washington  was  aware  of  the  opportunity  which  of- 
fered itself  for  a  signal  coup  de  main,  but  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  profit  by  it  His  troops,  hutted  among 
the  heights  of  Morristown,  were  half  fed,  half  clothed, 
and  inferior  in  number  to  the  garrison  of  New  York.  He 
was  destitute  of  funds  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  quartermaster  could  not  furnish  means  of 
transportation. 

Still,  in  the  frozen  condition  of  the  bay  and  rivers, 
3ome  minor  blow  might  be  attempted,  sufficient  to  rouse 
jnd  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  people.  With  this  view,  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  ice  formed  a  bridge  across  the 
strait  between  the  Jersey  shore  and  Staten  Island,  he 
projected  a  descent  upon  the  latter  by  Lord  Stirling  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  to  surprise  and  capture  a  Brit- 
ish force  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred. 

His  lordship  crossed  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Janu* 
ary,  from  De  Hart's  Point  to  the  island.  His  approach 
was  discovered;  the  troops  took  refuge  in  the  works. 
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which  were  too  strongly  situated  to  be  attacked ;  a  chan* 
nel  remaming  open  through  the  ice  across  the  bay,  a 
boat  was  despatched  to  New  York  for  reinforcements. 

The  projected  surprise  haying  thus  proved  a  complete 
fEolure,  and  his  own  situation  becoming  hazardous,  Lord 
Stirling  recrossed  to  the  Jersey  shore  with  a  number  of 
prisoners  whom  he  had  captured.  He  was  pursued  by  a 
party  of  cavalry,  which  he  repulsed,  and  effected  a  retreat 
to  Elizabethtown.  Some  few  stragglers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  his  men  were  severely 
frostbitten. 

By  way  of  retort,  Enyphausen,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
sent  out  two  detachments  to  harass  the  American  out- 
posts. One  crossed  to  Paulus  Hook,  and  being  joined  by 
part  of  the  garrison  of  that  post,  pushed  on  to  Newark, 
surprised  and  captured  a  company  stationed  there,  set 
fire  to  the  academy,  and  returned  without  loss. 

The  other  detachment,  consisting  of  one  hundred  dra- 
goons and  between  three  and  four  hundred  infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Boskirk,  crossed  from  Staten 
Island  to  Trembly's  Point,  surprised  the  picket-guard  at 
Elizabethtown,  and  captured  two  majors,  two  captains, 
and  forty-two  privates.  This,  likewise,  was  effected  with- 
out loss.  The  disgraceful  part  of  the  expedition  was  the 
burning  of  the  town-house,  a  church,  and  a  private  resi- 
dence, and  the  plundering  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  church  destroyed  was  a  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship,  and  its  pastor,  the  Bev.  James  Caldwell,  had 
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rendered  himself  an  especial  object  of  hostilify  to  both 
Briton  and  tory.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot ;  had  served 
as  chaplain  to  those  portions  of  the  American  army  that 
successively  occupied  the  Jerseys ;  and  now  officiated  in 
that  capacity  in  Colonel  Elias  Dayton's  regiment,  beside 
occasionally  acting  as  commissary.  His  church  had  at 
times  served  as  hospital  to  the  American  soldiers;  or 
shelter  to  the  hastily  assembled  militia.  Its  bell  was  the 
tocsin  of  alarm ;  from  its  piilpit  he  had  many  a  time 
stirred  np  the  patriotism  of  his  oonntrymen  by  his  ar> 
dent,  eloquent,  and  pathetic  appeals,  laying  beside  him 

army,  and  among  the  Jersey  people,  was  unbounded.  He 
was  termed  by  his  friends  a  "rousing  gospel  preacher." 
and  by  the  enemy  a  '^ frantic  priest"  and  a  ^' rebel  fire- 
brand.**  On  the  present  occasion,  his  church  was  set  on 
fire  by  a  virulent  tory  of  the  neighborhood,  who,  as  he 
saw  it  wrapped  in  fiames,  '^  regretted  that  the  black- 
coated  rebel,  Caldwell,  was  not  in  his  pulpit**  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  fortunes  of  this  pastor  and 
his  family  hereafter. 

Another  noted  maraud  during  Knyphausen*s  military 
sway,  was  in  the  lower  part  of  Westchester  County,  in 
a  hilly  region  lying  between  the  British  and  American 
lines,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  part  of  the  past  year's 
campaign.  Being  often  foraged,  its  inhabitants  had  be- 
come belligerent  in  their  habits,  and  quick  to  retaliate 
on  all  maraudenk 
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In  Haa  legion,  about  twenty  milee  from  the  British 

cnttpoeta,  and  not  far  from  White  Plains,  Uie  Americans 
had  eatablished  a  post  of  thzee  hundred  men  at  a  stone 
bnilding  oommonlj  known  as  Toong's  hoose,  from  the 
name  of  ita  owner.  It  commanded  a  road  which  passed 
from  north  to  soath  down  along  the  narrow  bnt  fertile 
TslI^  of  the  Sawmill  Biver,  now  known  by  its  original 
Indian  name  of  the  Neperan.  On  this  road  the  garrison 
of  Tonng*B  hoose  kept  a  Tigilant  eje,  to  interoept  the 
ooDToys  of  cattle  and  proTiBions  which  had  been  collected 
or  plnndered  by  the  enemy,  and  which  passed  down  this 
valley  toward  New  York.  This  post  had  long  been  an 
annt^vnoe  to  the  enemy,  bat  its  distance  from  the  Brit- 
ish lines  had  hitherto  saved  it  from  attack.  The  ootmtiy 
now  was  covered  with  snow;  troops  coold  be  rapidly 
transported  on  sleighs;  and  it  was  determined  that 
Yoong's  house  shonid  be  anrprised,  and  this  rebel  nest 
Inoken  np. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Febroaiy,  an  expedition 
set  ont  for  the  purpose  from  King's  Bridge,  led  by  Ijea- 
tenant-colonel  Norton,  and  consisting  of  four  flank  com- 
panies of  guards,  two  companies  of  Hessians,  and  a  party 
of  Y^ers,  all  in  sleighs ;  besides  a  body  of  Y^er  cav- 
alry, and  a  number  of  mounted  Westchester  refugees, 
vith  two  three-pounders. 

The  snow,  being  newly  fallen,  was  deep ;  the  sleighs 
broke  their  way  through  it  with  difficulty.  The  troops 
it  length  abandoned  them  and  poshed  forward  on  foot 
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The  cannon  were  left  behind  for  the  same  reason.  II 
was  a  wesaj  tramp ;  the  snow  in  many  plaoes  was  more 
than  two  feet  deep,  and  they  had  to  take  by-ways  and 
cross-roads  to  avoid  the  American  patrols. 

The  sun  rose  while  they  were  yet  seven  miles  from 
Tonng's  house.  To  surprise  the  post  was  out  of  the 
question;  still  they  kept  on.  Before  they  could  reach 
the  house  the  country  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  the 
Westchester  yeomanry  had  armed  themselves,  and  were 
hastening  to  aid  the  garrison. 

The  British  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  invested  the 
mansion ;  the  cavalry  posted  themselves  on  a  neighbor- 
ing eminence,  to  prevent  retreat  or  reinforcement,  and 
the  house  was  assailed.  It  made  a  brave  resistance,  and 
was  aided  by  some  of  the  yeomanry  stationed  in  an  ad- 
jacent orchard.  The  garrison,  however,  was  overpow- 
ered ;  numbers  were  killed,  and  ninety  taken  prisoners. 
The  house  was  sacked  and  set  in  flames ;  and  thus  having 
broken  up  this  stronghold  of  the  country,  the  party 
hastened  to  effect  a  safe  return  to  the  lines  with  their 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  so  badly  wounded  that 
they  had  to  be  left  at  different  farm-houses  on  the  road. 
The  detachment  reached  King's  Bridge  by  nine  o'clock 
the  same  evening,  and  boasted  that,  in  this  enterprise, 
they  had  sustained  no  other  loss  than  two  killed  and 
twenty-three  wounded. 

Of  the  prisoners  many  were  doubtless  farmers  and 
farmer's  sons,  who  had  turned  out  in  defense  of  their 
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homes,  and  were  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  horrors  of 
the  jail  and  sngar-hoose  in  New  York.  We  give  this 
a&ir  as  a  specimen  of  the  'pdii^  guerre  carried  on  in 
the  southern  part  of  Westchester  County:  the  neutral 
OBOXTNDy  as  it  was  called,  but  subjected,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  city,  to  be  foraged  by  the  royal  forces,  and  plun- 
dered and  insulted  by  refugees  and  tories.  No  part  of 
the  Union  was  more  harried  and  trampled  down  by 
friend  and  foe,  during  the  Bevolution,  than  this  debatable 
region  and  the  JerseySi 
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n|WMV||HE  most  irksome  dniy  that  Washington  had  to 

WSmS^l  P^^'^^^^  daring  this  winter's  encampment  at 
fl^ii?>i:'i  Morristown,  regarded  General  Arnold  and  his 
military  govemment  of  Philadelphia  in  1778.  To  ex- 
plain it  requires  a  glance  back  to  that  period. 

At  the  time  of  entering  upon  this  command,  Arnold's 
accounts  with  goyemment  were  yet  unsettled,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Congress,  at  his  own  request,  to  ex- 
amine them,  having  considered  some  of  his  chai^^es 
dubious,  and  others  exorbitant  Washington,  however, 
still  looked  upon  him  with  favor,  and,  but  a  month  previ- 
ously, had  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  epaulettes  and  a 

sword-knot, ''  as  a  testimony  of  his  sincere  regard  and 
approbation.** 

The  command  of  Philadelphia,  at  this  time,  was  a  deli« 

cate  and  difficult  one,  and  required  to  be  exercised  with 
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extreme  oircomspection.  The  boundaries  between  the 
powers  Tested  in  the  military  commander,  and  those  in- 
herent in  the  State  goyemment,  were  ill  defined.  Disaf- 
fection to  the  American  cause  prevailed  both  among  the 
permanent  and  casual  residents,  and  required  to  be  held 
in  check  with  firmness  but  toleration.  Bj  a  resolve  of 
Oongress,  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  were  to  be  re- 
moved, transferred,  or  sold,  until  the  ownership  of  them 
could  be  ascertained  by  a  joint  committee  of  Oongress 
and  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania;  any  public  stores 
belonging  to  the  enemy  were  to  be  seized  and  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  army. 

Washington,  in  his  letter  of  instructions,  left  it  to 
Arnold's  discretion  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should 
appear  to  him  most  efiectual  and  least  ofiensive  in  exe- 
cuting this  resolve  of  Congress;  in  which  he  was  to 
be  aided  by  an  assistant  quartermaster-general,  subject 
to  his  directio:2s.  **  You  will  take  every  prudent  step  in 
your  power,"  writes  Washington,  "to  preserve  tran- 
(piillity  and  order  in  the  city,  and  give  securiiy  to  indi- 
yiduals  of  every  class  and  description,  restraining,  as  far 
as  possible,  till  the  restoration  of  civil  government,  every 
species  of  persecution,  insult,  or  abuse,  either  from  the 
soldiery  to  the  inhabitants,  or  among  each  other." 

One  of  Arnold's  first  measures  was  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation enforcing  the  resolve  of  Congress.  In  so  doing, 
he  was  countenanced  by  leading  personages  of  Philadel- 
phia, and    the    proclamation  was  drafted   by  General 
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Josepli  Seed.  The  meEtsare  excited  great  diggatisfaotion, 
and  circamstancea  attending  the  enforcement  of  it  gave 
rise  to  ecandal.  Former  instances  of  a  merceoaiy  apirit 
made  Arnold  liahle  to  saspicions,  and  it  was  aUeged 
that,  while  by  the  proclamation  he  shot  ap  the  stores 
and  shops  so  that  even  the  officers  of  the  army  oonld  not 
prooare  necessary  articles  of  merchandise,  he  was  pii- 
rately  making  large  parchases  for  his  own  enrichment. 

His  style  of  liTiiig  gave  point  to  this  scandaL  He  oo- 
oapied  one  of  the  finest  hooses  in  the  city ;  set  np  a 
splendid  establishment ;  had  his  oarriaf^  and  foor  horses 
and  a  train  of  domestics ;  gave  expensive  entertainments, 
and  indulged  in  a  laxury  and  parade  which  were  con- 
demned as  little  befitting  a  republican  general;  espe- 
cially one  whose  accounts  with  government  were  yet 
unsettled,  and  who  had  imputations  of  mercenary  rapac- 
ity still  hanging  over  him. 

Ostentations  prodigality,  in  fact,  was  Arnold's  beset- 
ting sin.  To  cope  with  his  overwhelming  expenses,  he 
engaged  in  various  speculations,  more  befitting  the  traf- 
ficking habits  of  his  early  life  than  his  present  elevated 
position.  Nay,  he  availed  himself  of  that  position  to  aid 
his  speculations,  and  sometimes  made  temporary  use  of 
the  public  moneys  passing  through  his  hands.  In  his 
impatience  to  be  rich,  he  at  one  time  thought  of  taking 
command  of  a  privateer,  and  making  lucrative  captures 
at  sea. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  milituy  functions,  he  had  be- 
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oome  inTolved  in  disputes  with  the  president  (Wharton) 
and  execntive  council  of  Pennsjivaniay  and  by  his  con* 
duct,  which  was  deemed  arbitrary  and  arrogant,  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  that  body,  which 
became  stem  and  unsparing  censors  of  his  conduct 

He  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  Philadelphia  before 
he  became  attached  to  one  of  its  reigning  belles,  Miss 
Margaret  Shippen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Shippen,  in 
after  years  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  family 
were  not  considered  well  affected  to  the  American  cause ; 
the  young  lady  herself,  during  the  occupation  of  the  ciiy 
by  the  enemy,  had  been  a  *^  toast "  among  the  British 
officers,  and  selected  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Mis- 
chianzft. 

Arnold  paid  her  addresses  in  an  open  and  honorable 
style,  first  obtaining  by  letter  the  sanction  of  the  father. 
Party  feeling  at  that  time  ran  high  in  Philadelphia  on 
local  subjects  connected  with  the  change  of  the  State 
goyemment  Arnold's  connection  with  the  Shippen  fam- 
ily increased  his  disfavor  with  the  president  and  execu- 
tive council,  who  were  whigs  to  a  man ;  and  it  was  sneer- 
ingly  observed,  that  **  he  had  courted  the  loyalists  from 
the  start*' 

General  Joseph  Beed,  at  that  time  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  observes  in  a  letter  to  General  Greene, 
"  Will  you  not  think  it  extraordinary  that  General  Ar- 
nold made  a  public  entertainment  the  night  before  last, 
of  which,  not  only  common  tory  ladies,  but  the  wives 
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and  daughters  of  persons  proscribed  by  the  State,  and 
now  with  the  enemy  at  New  York,  formed  a  very  consid- 
erable number?    The  fact  is  literally  true.*' 

Begarded  from  a  different  point  of  view,  this  conduct 
might  have  been  attributed  to  the  courtesy  of  a  gallant 
soldier ;  who  scorned  to  carry  the  animosity  of  the  field 
into  the  drawing-room,  or  to  proscribe  and  persecute  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  political  exiles. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  General  Beed  became 
president  of  the  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
imder  his  administration  the  ripening  hostiUty  to  Arnold 
was  brought  to  a  crisis.  Among  the  various  schemes  of  the 
latter  for  bettering  his  fortunes,  and  securing  the  means 
of  living  when  the  war  should  come  to  an  end,  was  one 
for  forming  a  settlement  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  be  composed,  principally,  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him.  His  scheme 
was  approved  by  Mr.  John  Jay,  the  pure-minded  patriot 
of  New  York,  at  that  time  President  of  Congress,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  New  York  delegation.  Provided  with 
letters  from  them,  Arnold  left  Philadelphia  about  the  Isi 
of  January  (1779),  and  set  out  for  Albany  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  land  for  the  purpose,  from  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  his  departure,  his  public 
conduct  was  discussed  in  the  executive  council  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  course 
of  his  military  command  in  the  city  had  been  in  many 
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Tespects  oppressive,  nnworthj  of  his  rank  and  station, 
and  highly  disconraging  to  the  liberties  and  interests  of 
America,  and  disrespectful  to  the  supreme  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State. 

As  he  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
plaints and  grievances  of  Pennsylvania  were  set  forth  by 
the  executive  council  in  eight  charges,  and  forwarded  to 
Congress,  accompanied  by  documents,  and  a  letter  from 
President  Heed. 

Information  of  these  facts,  with  a  printed  copy  of  the 
charges,  reached  Arnold  at  Washington's  camp  on  the 
Baritan,  which  he  had  visited  while  on  the  way  to  Albany. 
His  first  solicitude  was  about  the  effect  they  might  have 
upon  Miss  Shippen,  to  whom  he  was  now  engaged.  In  a 
letter  dated  February  8th,  he  entreated  her  not  to  suffer 
these  rude  attacks  on  him  to  give  her  a  moment's  uneasi- 
ness— they  could  do  him  no  injury. 

On  the  following  day  he  issued  an  address  to  the  pub- 
Ho,  recalling  his  faithful  services  of  nearly  four  years,  and 
inveighing  against  the  proceedings  of  the  president  and 
council ;  who,  not  content  with  injuring  him  in  a  cruel 
and  unprecedented  manner  with  Congress,  had  ordered 
copies  of  their  charges  to  be  printed  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  of  preju- 
dicing the  public  mind  against  him,  while  the  matter  was 
yet  in  suspense.  "  Their  conduct,"  writes  he,  "  appears 
the  more  cruel  and  malicious,  in  making  the  charges  after 
I  had  left  the  city ;  as  my  intention  of  leaving  the  city 
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was  known  for  five  weeks  before."  This  complaint,  we 
must  observe,  was  rebutted,  on  their  part,  bj  the  asser^ 
tion  that,  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  knew  of  the  ac- 
cusation that  was  impending. 

In  conclusion,  Arnold  informed  the  public  that  he  had 
requested  Congress  to  direct  a  court-martial  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct,  and  trusted  his  countrymen  would  sus- 
pend their  judgment  in  the  matter,  until  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Public  opinion  was  divided.  His  brilliant  services 
spoke  eloquently  in  his  favor.  His  admirers  repined 
that  a  fame  won  by  such  daring  exploits  on  the  field 
should  be  stifled  down  by  cold  calumnies  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  many  thought,  dispassionately,  that  the  State 
authorities  had  acted  with  excessive  harshness  towards 
a  meritorious  officer,  in  widely  spreading  their  charges 
against  him,  and  thus,  in  an  unprecedented  way,  putting 
a  public  brand  upon  him. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  Arnold's  appeal  to  Congress 
was  referred  to  the  committee  which  bad  under  consider- 
ation the  letter  of  President  Eeed  and  its  accompanying 
documents,  and  it  was  charged  to  make  a  report  with  all 
convenient  despatch.  A  motion  was  made  to  suspend 
Arnold  from  all  command  during  the  inquiry.  To  the 
credit  of  Congress  it  was  negatived. 

Much  contrariety  of  feeling  prevailed  on  the  subject 
in  the  committee  of  Congress  and  the  executive  council 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  correspondence  between  those 
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legialatiTe  bodies  was  ocoasionally  tinotared  with«  need- 
less acrimony. 

Arnold,  in  the  coarse  of  Jannary,  had  obtained  per^ 
mission  from  Washington  to  resign  the  command  of 
Philadelphia^  but  deferred  to  act  upon  it,  until  the 
charges  against  him  should  be  examined,  lest,  as  he  said, 
his  enemies  should  misinterpret  his  motives,  and  ascribe 
his  resignation  to  fear  of  a  disgraceful  suspension  in  con- 
sequence of  those  charges. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  the  committee  brought  in  a 
report  exculpating  him  from  all  criminalify  in  the  matters 
charged  against  hioL  As  soon  as  the  report  was  brought 
in,  he  considered  his  name  vindicated,  and  resigned. 

Whatever  exultation  he  may  have  felt  was  short-lived. 
Congress  did  not  call  up  and  act  upon  the  report,  as,  in 
justice  to  him,  they  should  have  done,  whether  to  sanc- 
tion it  or  not ;  but  referred  the  subject  anew  to  a  joint 
committee  of  their  body  and  the  assembly  and  council  of 
Pennsylvania.  Arnold  was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  Miss  Shippen,  and,  thus  circumstanced, 
it  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling  to  his  pride  to  be 
kept  under  the  odium  of  imputed  delinquencies. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  brought  up  animated 
discussions  in  Oongress.  Several  resolutions  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  were  merely  of  a  formal  nature, 
and  intended  to  soothe  the  wounded  sensibilities  of 
Pennsylvania;  these  were  passed  without  dissent;  but 
it  was  contended  that  certain  charges  advanced  by  the 
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execntiye  council  of  that  State  were  only  cognizable  bj 
a  court-martialy  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  it  was  resolved 
(April  Sd),  by  a  large  majority,  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  should  appoint  such  a  court  for  the  consideration 
of  them. 

Arnold  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  injustice  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  trial  before  a  military  tribunal  for  al- 
leged o£fenses  of  which  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
committee  of  Congress.  He  was  sacrificed,  he  said,  to 
avoid  a  breach  with  Pennsylvania.  In  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, he  charged  it  all  to  the  hostility  of  President 
Beed,  who,  he  affirmed,  had  by  his  address  kept  the  af- 
fair in  suspense  for  two  months,  and  at  last  obtained 
the  resolution  of  Congress  directing  the  court-martiaL 
He  urged  Washington  to  appoint  a  speedy  day  for  the 
trial,  that  he  might  not  linger  under  the  odium  of  an 
unjust  public  accusation.  '*  I  have  no  doubt  of  obtaining 
justice  from  a  court-martial,*'  writes  he,  "  as  every  officer 
in  the  army  must  feel  himself  injured  by  the  cruel  and 

unprecedented  treatment  I  have  met  with 

When  your  Excellency  considers  my  sufferings,  and  the 
cruel  situation  I  am  in,  your  own  humaniiy  and  feeling 
a8  a  soldier  wiU  render  everything  I  can  say  further  on 
the  subject  unnecessary." 

It  was  doubtless  soothing  to  his  irritated  pride,  that  the 
woman  on  whom  he  had  placed  his  affections  remained 
true  to  him  ;  for  his  marriage  with  Miss  Shippen  took 
place  just  five  days  after  the  mortifying  vote  of  Congresa 
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Wasliiiigton  sympathized  with  Arnold's  impatienoei 
and  appointed  the  let  of  May  for  the  trial,  bnt  it  was 
repeatedly  postponed ;  first,  at  the  request  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania oonncil,  to  allow  time  for  the  arrival  of  witnesses 
from  the  South ;  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  threaten- 
ing movements  of  the  enemy,  which  obliged  every  oflScer 
to  be  at  his  poei  Arnold,  in  the  meantime,  continued  to 
reside  at  Philadelphia^  holding  his  commission  in  the 
army,  but  filling  no  public  office;  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt,  and  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular. 

Having  once  been  attacked  in  the  street  in  the  course 
of  some  popular  tumult,  he  affected  to  consider  his  life 
in  danger,  and  applied  to  Congress  for  a  guard  of  Conti- 
nental soldiers,  ''as  no  protection  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  authority  of  the  State  for  an  honest  man." 

He  was  told  in  reply  that  his  application  ought  to  have 
been  made  to  the  executive  authority  of  Pennsylvania ; 
"  in  whose  disposition  to  protect  every  honest  citizen. 
Congress  had  full  confidence,  and  highly  disapproved  the 
inrinucMon  of  every  individnd  to  the  contrary. ^^ 

For  months,  Arnold  remained  in  this  anxious  and  ir- 
ritated state.  His  situation,  he  said,  was  cruel.  His 
character  would  continue  to  suffer  until  he  should  be 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial,  and  he  would  be  effectually 
prevented  from  joining  the  army,  which  he  wished  to  do 
as  soon  as  his  wounds  would  permit,  that  he  might  ren- 
der the  country  every  service  in  his  power  in  this  critical 
time.     "For  though  I  have  been  ungratefully  treated,'* 
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adds  he,  '*  I  do  not  consider  it  as  from  my  oonntrymen  in 
general,  but  from  a  set  of  men,  who,  void  of  principle,  are 
goyemed  entirely  by  private  interest" 

At  length,  when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  the  army 
had  gone  into  winter  quarters,  the  long-delayed  court- 
martial  was  assembled  at  Morristown.  Of  the  eight 
charges  originally  advanced  against  Arnold  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania council,  four  only  came  under  cognizance  of  the 
court.  Of  two  of  these  he  was  entirely  acquitted.  The 
remaining  two  were — 

First.  That  while  in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  he, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  the 
sanction  of  the  State  government^  had  granted  a  written 
permission  for  a  vessel  belonging  to  disaffected  persons, 
to  proceed  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  to  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  That,  availing  himself  of  his  official  authority, 
he  had  appropriated  the  public  wagons  of  Pennsylvania, 
when  called  forth  on  a  special  emergency,  to  the  trans- 
portation  of  private  property,  and  that  of  persons  who 
voluntarily  remained  with  the  enemy,  and  were  deemed 
disaffected  to  the  interests  and  independence  of  America. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  Arnold  alleged 
that  the  person  who  applied  for  the  protection  of  the 
vessel,  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  required  by  the  laws ;  that  he  was  not  re- 
siding in  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  but  had  applied  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  a  company,  and  that  the  intentioiifl 
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of  thftt  person  and  his  associates  with  regard  to  the 
vessel  and  cargo  appeared  to  be  nprighi 

As  to  his  having  granted  the  permission  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  commander-in-chief,  though  present  in 
the  camp,  Arnold  alleged  that  it  was  customary  in  the 
anny  lor  general  officers  to  grant  passes  and  protections 
to  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  friendly  to  the  same, 
ind  that  the  protection  was  given  in  the  present  instance, 
to  prevent  the  soldiery  from  plundering  the  vessel  and 
Ciigo,  coming  from  a  place  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
untQ  the  proper  authority  could  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter. 

In  regard  to  the  second  charge,  while  it  was  proved 
Aai  under  his  authority  wagons  had  been  so  used,  it  was 
allowed  in  extenuation,  that  they  had  been  employed  at 
private  expense,  and  without  any  design  to  defraud  the 
public  or  impede  the  military  service. 

In  regard  to  both  charges,  nothing  fraudulent  on  the 
part  of  Arnold  was  proved,  but  the  transactioBs  involved 
in  the  first  were  pronounced  irregular,  and  contrary  to 
one  of  the  articles  of  war ;  and  in  the  second,  imprudent 
and  reprehensible,  considering  the  high  station  occupied 
by  the  general  at  the  time ;  and  the  court  sentenced 
him  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chiel  The 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  Congress  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary (1780). 

We  have  forborne  to  go  into  all  the  particulars  of  this 
trial,  but  we  have  considered  them  attentively,  dischar^ 
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ing  from  onr  minds,  as  much  as  possible,  all  impiessioiui 
produced  by  Arnold's  subsequent  history,  and  we  are 
surprised  to  find,  after  the  hostility  manifested  against 
him  by  the  council  of  Pennsylyania,  and  their  extraor- 
dinary measure  to  possess  the  public  mind  against  him, 
how  venial  are  the  trespasses  of  which  he,  stood  oon« 
victed. 

He  may  have  given  personal  offense  by  his  assuming 
'^^Anity ;  by  the  arrogant  exercise  of  his  military  author- 
ity ;  he  may  have  displeased  by  his  ostentation,  and 
awakened  distrust  by  his  speculating  propensities; 
but  as  yet  his  patriotism  was  unquestioned.  No  turpi- 
tude had  been  proved  against  him  ;  his  brilliant  exploits 
shed  a  splendor  round  his  name,  and  he  appeared  before 
the  public,  a  soldier  crippled  in  their  service.  All  these 
should  have  pleaded  in  his  favor,  should  have  produced 
indulgence  of  his  errors,  and  mitigated  that  animosiiy 
which  he  always  contended  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
ruin. 

The  reprimand  adjudged  by  the  court-martial  was 
administered  by  Washington  with  consummate  delicacy. 
The  following  were  his  words,  as  repeated  by  M.  de  Mar- 
bois,  the  French  secretary  of  legation: — 

"  Our  profession  is  the  chastest  of  all :  even  the  shadow 
of  a  fault  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  our  finest  achievements. 
The  least  inadvertence  may  rob  us  of  the  public  favor,  so 
hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprehend  you  for  having  forgot- 
teui  that,  in  proportion  as  you  had  rendered  yourself  for* 
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midable  to  onr  enemies,  you  should  have  been  guarded 
and  temperate  in  yonr  deportment  towards  yonr  fellow- 
citizens. 

**  Exhibit  anew  those  noble  qualities  which  have  placed 
70U  on  the  list  of  our  most  valued  commanders.  I  will 
myself  furnish  you,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  my  power,  with 
opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of  your  country.'* 

A  reprimand  so  mild  and  considerate,  accompanied  by 
such  high  eulogiums  and  generous  promises,  might  have 
had  a  favorable  effect  upon  Arnold,  had  he  been  in  a  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind ;  but  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
tiie  court  would  incline  in  his  &yor  and  acquit  him  al- 
together, and  he  resented  deeply  a  sentence,  which  he 
protested  against  as  unmerited.  His  resentment  was  ag- 
gravated by  delays  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  as 
he  depended  upon  the  sums  he  claimed  as  due  to  him, 
for  the  payment  of  debts  by  which  he  was  harassed.  In 
following  the  matter  up,  he  became  a  weary,  and  probably 
irritable,  applicant  at  the  halls  of  Congress,  and,  we  are 
told,  gave  great  offense  to  members  by  his  importunity, 
while  he  wore  out  the  patience  of  his  friends  ;  but  public 
bodies  are  prone  to  be  offended  by  the  importunity  of 
baffled  claimants,  and  the  patience  of  friends  is  seldom 
proof  against  the  reiterated  story  of  a  man's  prolonged 
difficulties. 

In  the  month  of  March,  we  find  him  intent  on  a  new 
and  adventurous  project.  He  had  proposed  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  an  expedition,  requiring  several  ships  of 
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war  and  three  or  four  hondred  land  troops,  offering  to 
take  command  of  it  should  it  be  carried  into  effect,  as  his 
wounds  still  disabled  him  from  duty  on  land.  Washing- 
ton, who  knew  his  abilities  in  either  service,  was  disposed 
to  favor  his  proposition,  but  the  scheme  fell  through  from 
the  impossibility  of  sparing  the  requisite  number  of  men 
from  the  army.  What  Arnold's  ultimate  designs  might 
have  been  in  seeking  such  a  command,  are  rendered  prob- 
lematical by  his  subsequent  conduct  On  the  failure  of 
the  project,  he  requested  and  obtained  from  Washington 
leave  of  absence  from  the  army  for  the  summer,  there  be- 
ing, he  said,  little  prospect  of  an  active  campaign,  and  hig 
wounds  unfitting  him  for  the  field. 
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return  of  spring  brought  little  aUeyiation  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  at  Morristown.  All 
means  of  supplying  its  wants  or  recruiting  its 
ranks  were  paralyzed  by  the  continued  depreciation  of 
the  currency.  While  Washington  saw  his  forces  grad- 
ually diminishing,  his  solicitude  was  intensely  excited  for 
the  safety  of  the  Southern  States.  The  reader  will  recall 
the  departure  from  New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, of  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  with  the  army 
of  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  destined  for  the  subjugation  of 
South  Carolina.  ^^The  richness  of  the  country,"  says 
Colonel  Tarleton,  in  his  history  of  the  campaign,  '4ts 
yicinity  to  Oeorgia,  and  its  distance  from  General  Wash- 
ington, pointed  out  the  advantage  and  facility  of  its  con« 
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quesi  While  it  would  be  an  tmspeakable  loss  to  the 
Amerioans,  the  possession  of  it  would  tend  to  secure  to 
the  crown  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  which 
stretches  beyond  it*'  It  was  presumed  that  the  subju- 
gation of  it  would  be  an  easy  tasL  The  population  was 
scanty  for  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  was  made  up  of 
emigrants,  or  the  descendants  of  emigrants,  from  yarious 
lands  and  of  yarious  nations :  Huguenots,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  France  after  the  reyocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz ;  Germans,  from  the  Palatinate ;  Irish  Protestants, 
who  had  receiyed  grants  of  land  from  the  crown ;  Scotch 
Highlanders,  transported  hither  after  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Oulloden ;  Dutch  colonists,  who  had  left  New  York, 
after  its  submission  to  England,  and  been  settled  here  on 
bounty  lands. 

Some  of  these  foreign  elements  might  be  hostile  to 
British  domination,  but  others  would  be  fayorable. 
There  was  a  large  class,  too,  that  had  been  bom  or  had 
passed  much  of  their  liyes  in  England,  who  retained  for 
it  a  filial  affection,  spoke  of  it  as  Tiome^  and  sent  their 
children  to  be  educated  there. 

The  number  of  slayes  within  the  proyince  and  of  say- 
ages  on  its  western  frontier,  together  with  its  wide  ex^ 
tent  of  unprotected  sea-coast,  were  encouragements  to 
an  inyasion  by  sea  and  land.  Little  combination  of  mili- 
tia and  yeomanry  need  be  apprehended  from  a  popula- 
tion sparsely  scattered,  and  where  the  settlements  were 
widely  separated  by  swamps  and  forests.     Washington 
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was  in  no  condition  to  render  prompt  and  effeotoal  relief 
Ills  army  being  at  a  vast  distance,  and  considered,  as  "  in 
a  great  measure  broken  up."  The  British,  on  the  con- 
trarjy  had  the  advantage  of  their  naval  force,  "there 
being  nothing  then  in  the  American  seas  which  could 
eyen  ventore  to  look  at  it.*'  * 

Such  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  prompted 
the  enemy  to  this  expedition ;  and  which  gave  Washing* 
ton  great  anxiety  concerning  it 

Qeneral  Lincoln  was  in  command  at  Charleston,  but 
uncertain  as  yet  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  pursue.  Diffident  of  himself,  and 
accustomed  to  defer  to  the  wisdom  of  Washington,  he 
turns  to  him  in  his  present  perplexity.  "It  is  among 
my  misfortunes,"  writes  he,  modestly  (January  23d),  "  that 
I  am  not  near  enough  to  your  Excellency  to  have  the 
advantage  of  your  advice  and  direction.  I  feel  my  own 
insufficiency  and  want  of  experience.  I  can  promise  you 
nothing  but  a  disposition  to  serve  my  country.  If  this 
town  should  be  attacked,  as  now  threatened,  I  know  my 
duty  will  call  me  to  defend  it,  as  long  as  opposition  can 
be  of  any  avaiL  I  hope  my  inclination  will  coincide  with 
my  duty." 

The  voyage  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proved  long  and 
tempestuous.  The  ships  were  dispersed.  Several  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     One  ordnance  vessel 

♦  Ann.  Register,  1780,  p.  217. 
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foundered.  Most  of  the  artillery  horses,  and  all  those 
of  the  cavalry  perished.  The  scattered  ships  rejoined 
each  other  about  the  end  of  January,  at  Tybee  Bay  on 
Savannah  Biver,  where  those  that  had  sustained  damage 
were  repaired  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  loss  of  the 
cavalry  horses  was  especially  felt  by  Sir  Henry.  There 
was  a  corps  of  two  hnndred  and  fifty  dragoons,  on  which 
he  depended  greatly  in  the  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  he 
was  likely  to  pursue,  in  a  country  of  forests  and  mo- 
rasses. Lieutenant-colonel  Banastre  Tarleton  who  com- 
manded them,  was  one  of  those  dogs  of  war,  which  Sir 
Henry  was  prepared  to  let  slip  on  emergencies,  to  scour 
and  maraud  the  country.  This  "bold  dragoon,"  so  noted 
in  Southern  warfare,  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  small,  black,  piercing 
eyes.  He  is  described  as  being  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  square-built  and  strong,  "  with  large  muscular  legs." 
It  will  be  found  that  he  was  a  first-rate  partisan  officer, 
prompt,  ardent,  active,  but  somewhat  unscrupulous. 

Landing  from  the  fleet,  perfectly  dismounted,  he  re- 
paired with  his  dragoons,  in  some  of  the  quartermaster's 
boats,  to  Port  Boyal  Island,  on  the  seaboard  of  South 
Carolina,  "  to  collect  at  that  place,  from  friends  or  ene- 
mies, by  money  or  by  force,  all  the  horses  belonging  to 
the  islands  in  the  neighborhood.*'  He  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing horses,  though  of  an  inferior  quality  to  those  he 
had  lost,  but  consoled  himself  with  the  persuasion  that 
he  would  secure  better  ones  in  the  course  of  the  cam« 
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paigiiy  by  *^  exertion  and  enterprise," — a  yagae  phrase, 
but  yery  significant  in  the  partisan  vocabnlary. 

In  the  meantime  the  transports,  having  on  board  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  sailed  under  convoy  on  the  10th 
of  February,  from  Savannah  to  North  Edisto  Sound, 
where  the  troops  disembarked  on  the  11th,  on  St  John's 
Island,  about  thirty  miles  below  Charleston.  Thence, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  set  out  for  the  banks  of  Ashley 
Biver,  opi>osite  to  the  city,  while  a  part  of  the  fleet 
proceeded  round  by  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading 
the  harbor.  The  advance  of  Sir  Henry  was  slow  and 
cautions.  Much  time  was  consumed  by  him  in  fortifying 
intermediate  ports,  to  keep  up  a  secure  communication 
with  the  fleei  He  ordered  from  Savannah  all  the  troops 
that  could  be  spared,  and  wrote  to  Knyphausen  at  New 
York,  for  reinforcements  from  that  place.  Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  by  him  to  insure  against  a  second 
repulse  from  before  Charleston,  which  might  prove  fatal 
to  his  military  reputation. 

General  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  this  slowness  on 
the  part  of  his  assailant,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
works.  Charleston  stands  at  the  end  of  an  isthmus 
formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  Beyond  the 
main  works  on  the  land  side  he  cut  a  canal,  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  swamps  which  border  these  rivers.  In 
advance  of  the  canal  were  two  rows  of  abatis  and  a 
double  picketed  ditch.  Within  the  canal,  and  between 
it  and  the  main  works,  were  strong  redoubts  and  bat« 
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teries,  to  open  a  flanking  fire  on  any  approaching  oolnmn, 
while  an  inclosed  homwork  of  masonry  formed  a  kind  of 
citadel 

A  squadron  commanded  by  Oommodore  Whipple,  and 
composed  of  nine  vessels  of  war,  of  yarioos  sizes,  the 
largest  mounting  forty-four  guns,  was  to  cooperate  with 
forts  Moultrie  and  Johnston,  and  the  various  batteries,  in 
the  defense  of  the  harbor.  They  were  to  lie  before  the 
bar  so  as  to  command  the  entrance  of  it  Great  reliance 
also  was  placed  on  the  bar  itself  which  it  was  thought 
no  ship-of-the-line  could  pass. 

Governor  Butledge,  a  man  eminent  for  talents,  patriot- 
ism, firmness,  and  decision,  was  clothed  with  dictatorial 
powers  during  the  present  crisis ;  he  had  called  out  the 
militia  of  the  State,  and  it  was  supposed  they  would  duly 
obey  the  call.  Large  reinforcements  of  troops  also  were 
expected  from  the  North.  Under  all  these  circumstances. 
General  Lincoln  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  instead  of  remaining  with  his  army  in  the  open 
country,  as  he  had  intended,  shut  himself  up  with  them 
in  the  place  for  its  defense,  leaving  merely  his  cavahy  and 
two  hundred  light  troops  outside,  who  were  to  hover  about 
the  enemy  and  prevent  small  parties  from  marauding. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  March  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  effected  his  tardy  approach,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  Charleston  Neck,  a  few  miles  above  the  town. 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  soon  showed  an  intention  of  intro- 
ducing his  ships    into  the  harbor;    barricading    their 
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waisis,  anohormg  them  in  a  situation  where  thej  might 
take  adyantage  of  the  first  favorable  spring-tide,  and  fix- 
ing buoys  on  the  bar  for  their  goidanoe.  Commodore 
Whipple  had  by  this  time  ascertained  by  sounding  that 
a  wrong  idea  had  prevailed  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
harbor,  and  that  his  ships  conld  not  anchor  nearer  than 
within  three  miles  of  the  bar,  so  that  it  wonld  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  defend  the  passage  of  it  He  quitted 
his  station  within  it,  therefore,  after  having  destroyed  a 
part  of  the  enemy's  buoys,  and  took  a  position  where  his 
ships  might  be  abreast,  and  form  a  cross-fire  with  the 
batteries  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  Colonel  Pinckney  com- 
manded. 

Washington  was  informed  of  these  facts  by  letters  from 
his  former  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Laurens,  who  was  in 
Charleston  at  the  time.  The  information  caused  anxious 
forebodings.  "  The  impracticability  of  defending  the  bar, 
I  fear,  amounts  to  the  loss  of  the  town  aod  garrison,'* 
writes  he  in  reply.  "  It  really  appears  to  me,  that  the 
propriety  of  attempting  to  defend  the  town,  depended  on 
the  probability  of  defending  the  bar,  and  that  when  this 
eeased,  the  attempt  ought  to  have  been  relinquished." 
The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
Baron  Steuben ;  "  but  at  this  distance,"  adds  he  consid* 
erately,  "  we  can  form  a  very  imperfect  judgment  of  its 
propriety  or  necessity.  I  have  the  greatest  reliance  in 
(General  Lincoln's  prudence,  but  I  cannot  forbear  dread« 
ing  the  eveni** 
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His  solioitnde  for  the  safely  of  the  Soutii  was  inoreasedi 
by  hearing  of  the  embarkation  at  New  York  of  two  thoa« 
sand  five  hundred  British  and  Hessian  troops,  under  Lard 
Bawdon,  reinforcements  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  It  seemed 
evident  the  enemy  intended  to  push  their  operations  with 
vigor  at  the  South ;  perhaps,  to  make  it  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  war.  "  We  are  now  beginning/*  said  Wash* 
ington,  ^^  to  experience  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  pol- 
icy which  delayed  calling  upon  the  States  for  their  quotas 
of  men  in  time  to  arrar?56  and  prepare  them  for  the  duties 
of  the  field.  What  to  do  for  the  Southern  States,  wiih« 
out  involving  consequences  equally  alarming  in  this  quar* 
ter,  I  know  not" 

Gladly  would  he  have  hastened  to  the  South  in  persoui 
but  at  this  moment  his  utmost  vigilance  was  required  to 
keep  watch  upon  New  York  and  maintain  the  securiiy  of 
the  Hudson,  the  vital  part  of  the  confederacy.  The  weak 
state  of  the  American  means  of  warfare  in  both  quarters, 
presented  a  choice  of  difficulties.  The  South  needed 
support.  Could  the  North  give  it  without  exposing  itself 
to  ruin,  since  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  ships,  could 
suddenly  unite  their  forces,  and  fall  upon  any  point  that 
they  might  consider  weak  ?  Such  were  the  perplexities 
to  which  he  was  continually  subjected,  in  having,  with 
scanty  means,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  and  with  land  forces  merely,  to  contend  with 
an  amphibious  enemy. 

<<  Congress  will  better  conceive  in  how  delicate  a  situ* 
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•lion  we  stand,''  writes  he, "  when  I  inform  them,  that  the 
whole  operating  force  present  on  this  and  the  other  side 
of  the  North  Biyer,  amounts  only  to  ten  thousand  foul 
hundred  rank  and  file,  of  which  about  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  wiU  have  completed  their  term  of  service  by  the 
last  of  May;  while  the  enemy's  regular  force  at  New 
Tork  and  its  dependencies,  must  amount^  upon  a  moder* 
ate  calculation,  to  about  eleven  thousand  rank  and  file. 
Our  situation  is  more  critical  from  the  impossibility  of 
concentrating  our  force,  as  well  for  the  want  of  the  means 
of  taking  the  field,  as  on  account  of  the  early  period  of 
the  season."  * 

Looking,  however,  as  usual,  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
Union^  he  determined  to  leave  something  at  hazard  in 
the  Middle  States,  where  the  country  was  internally  so 
strong  I  and  yield  further  succor  to  the  Southern  States, 
which  had  not  equal  military  advantages.  With  the 
consent  of  Congress,  therefore,  he  put  the  Maryland  line 
under  marching  orders,  together  with  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment, which  acted  with  it  and  the  first  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery. 

Tha  Baron  de  Kalb,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland 
division,  was  instructed  to  conduct  this  detachment  with 
all  baste  to  the  aid  of  General  Lincoln.  He  might  not 
arrire  in  time  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Charleston,  but  he 
might  assist  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  and  save 
the  Carolinas. 

*  Letter  to  the  President,  April  2(L 
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Washington  had  been  put  upon  his  goard  of  lata 
against  intrigues,  forming  by  members  of  the  old  Conway 
Cabal,  who  intended  to  take  advantage  of  eyery  military 
disaster  to  destroy  confidence  in  him.  His  steady  mind, 
however,  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  suspicion.  **  Against 
intrigues  of  this  kind  incident  to  every  man  of  a  public 
station,"  said  he,  "  his  best  support  will  be  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  he  must  rely  on  the  justice  of  his 
country  for  the  event" 

His  feelings  at  the  present  juncture  are  admirably 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Baron  de  Steuben.  ''The 
prospect,  my  dear  Baron,  is  gloomy,  and  the  storm 
threatens,  but  I  hope  we  shall  extricate  ourselves,  and 
bring  everything  to  a  prosperous  issue.  I  have  been  so 
inured  to  difficidties,  in  the  course  of  this  contest,  thai  I 
have  learned  to  look  upon  them  with  more  tranquillity 
than  formerly.  Those  which  now  present  themselves,  no 
doubt  require  vigorous  exertions  to  overcome  them,  cmmI 
IcmfarfTim  despairing  of  doing  U."  * 

•  WatMnffUm^a  Writings,  vtt.  ttl 
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OV  THB  OOHTnimTAL  GUBBENCT.— MILITABT  RSFOBMS  PBOFOSKD  Sf 
^▲aHISOTON.— <X>llORB88  JBALOUS  OF  MILITABT  POWBB.— COMMITTBB  0« 
THBES  SBMT  TO  COKFBB  WITH  WASHINGTON. —L088B8  BT  DKFBBOIATION  OF 
THB  CTTBBBHCT  TO  BB  MADB  GOOD  TO  THB  TBOOP8.— ABBIYAL  OF  LAFATBTTB. 
— SCHBKB  FOB  A  COMBINBD  ATTACK  UPON  NBW  TOBK.^ABNOLD  HAS  DBBT8 
AHD  DIFFICITLTIBS.— HIS  FBOFOSAL8  TO  THB  FBBNOH  MINI8TBB.— AMXIOUB 
TO  RBTUBM  TO  THB  ABMT.— MUTDTT  OF  THB  OONMBGTICUT  TBOOP8.— WA8H- 
nOTOV  WBITB8  TO  BBBD  FOB  AIP  FBOM  FBNlfSTLyANIA.— GOOD  BFFB0T8 
OF  HXB  LBTTBB. 

E^^^3|E  have  cited  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  as 
IctOBM  a  main  cause  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
bISK^I  of  the  army.  The  troops  were  paid  in  paper 
money  at  its  nominal  value.  A  memorial  of  the  officers 
of  the  Jersey  line  to  the  legislature  of  their  State,  repre- 
sented the  depreciation  to  be  so  great,  that  four  months* 
pay  of  a  private  soldier  woidd  not  procure  for  his  family 
a  single  bushel  of  wheat ;  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not 
purchase  oats  for  his  horse,  and  a  common  laborer  or  ex« 
press  rider  could  earn  four  times  the  pay  in  paper  of  an 
American  officer. 

Congress,  too,  in  its  exigencies,  being  destitute  of  the 

power  of  levying  taxes,  which  vested  in  the  State  govern* 
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ments,  deyolved  upon  those  goyemments,  in  their  sepa- 
rate capacities,  the  business  of  supporting  the  army. 
This  produced  a  great  inequality  in  the  condition  of 
the  troops;  according  to  the  means  and  the  degree  of 
liberality  of  their  respective  States.  Some  States  for* 
nished  their  troops  amply,  not  only  with  clothing,  but 
with  many  comforts  and  conveniences ;  others  were  more 
contracted  in  their  supplies;  while  others  left  their 
troops  almost  destitute.  Some  of  the  States,  too,  under- 
took to  make  good  to  their  troops  the  loss  in  their  pay 
caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  As  this  waa 
not  general,  it  increased  the  inequality  of  condition. 
Those  who  fared  worse  than  others  were  incensed,  not 
only  against  their  own  State,  but  against  the  confederacy. 
They  were  disgusted  with  a  service  that  made  such  in- 
jurious distinctions.  Some  of  the  officers  resigned,  finding 
it  impossible,  under  actual  circumstances,  to  maintain  an 
appearance  suitable  to  their  rank.  The  men  had  not 
this  resource.  They  murmured  and  showed  a  tendency 
to  seditious  combinations. 

These,  and  other  defects  in  the  military  system,  were 
pressed  by  Washington  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
in  a  letter  to  the  president :  "  It  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  observed  he,  "  that  a  plan  could  be  devised  by 
which  everything  relating  to  the  army  coidd  be  con- 
ducted on  a  general  principle,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress.     This  alone  can  give  harmony  and  consistency 
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to  our  military  establishment,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  infinitely  oondnciye  to  public  economy."  * 

In  oonsequenoe  of  this  letter  it  was  proposed  in  Con« 
gress  to  send  a  committee  of  three  of  its  members  to 
head-quarters  to  consult  with  the  oommander*in-chie^ 
andy  in  conjunction  with  him^  to  efiect  such  reforms 
and  changes  in  the  various  departments  of  the  army  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  Warm  debates  ensued.  It 
was  objected  that  this  would  put  too  much  power  into  a 
few  hands,  and  especially  into  those  of  the  commander- 
UHchief :  "that  Ma  influenoe  toaa  already  too  great;  that 
wen  Jda  virtws  c^orded  motives  /or  alarm ;  that  the  enihu^ 
daam  <^  (he  army,  joined  to  the  hind  of  dictatorehip  already 
collided  to  him,  put  Congreas  and  the  United  States  ai  his 
mercy;  thai  it  was  not  eocpedient  to  expose  a  man  of  the  high- 
est virtues  to  such  temptaiians.^^  * 

The  foregoing  passage  from  a  despatch  of  the  French 
minister  to  his  government,  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
cautious  jealousy  still  existing  in  Congress  with  regard 
to  military  power,  even  though  wielded  by  Washington. 

After  a  prolonged  debate,  a  committee  of  three  was 
chosen  by  ballot ;  it  consisted  of  General  Schuyler  and 
Messrs.  John  Mathews  and  Nathaniel  Peabody.  It  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  Washington  to  have  his  old  friend 
and  coadjutor,  Schuyler,  near  him  in  this  capacity,  in 
which,  he  declared,  no  man  could  be  more  useful,  "  from 

•  WaskinffUm'B  WriiingB,  Sparks,  voL TiL pilL 
t  Ihid.,  TiL  p.  19. 
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his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country^  the 
actiyity  of  his  temper,  his  fmitfolness  of  expedients,  and 
his  sound  military  sense."  *  ^ 

The  committee,  on  arriving  at  the  camp,  fonnd  the 
disastrous  state  of  affairs  had  not  been  exa^erated.  For 
five  months  the  army  had  been  unpaid.  Every  depart* 
ment  was  destitute  of  money  or  credit ;  there  were  rarely 
provisions  for  six  days  in  advance;  on  some  occasions 
the  troops  had  been  for  several  successive  days  without 
meat ;  there  was  no  forage ;  the  medical  department  had 
neither  tea,  chocolate,  wine,  nor  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind.  ''Yet  the  men,"  said  Washington,  ''have  borne 
their  distress  in  general,  with  a  firmness  and  patience 
never  exceeded,  and  every  commendation  is  due  to  the 
officers  for  encouraging  them  to  it  by  exhortation  and 
example.  They  have  suffered  equally  with  the  men,  and, 
their  relative  situations  considered,  rather  more."  In- 
deed, we  have  it  from  another  authority,  that  many  offi- 
cers for  some  time  lived  on  bread  and  cheese,  rather  than 
take  any  of  the  scanty  allowance  of  meat  from  the  men.t 

To  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army,  and  counter- 
act the  alarming  effects  of  the  currency.  Congress  now 
adopted  the  measure  already  observed  by  some  of  the 
States,  and  engaged  to  make  good  to  the  continental  and 
the  independent  troops  the  difference  in  the  value  of 

*  Washington  to  James  Doane,  Sparks,  yii.  84 

f  Gkn.  William  Laine  to  Joseph  Beed.    Bead's  Jfenunn^  yoL  it  pw 
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their  pay  caused  by  this  depreciation;  and  that  all 
moneys  or  other  articles  heretofore  received  by  them, 
should  be  considered  as  advanced  on  account,  and  com- 
prehended at  their  just  value  in  the  final  settlement. 

At  this  gloomy  crisis  came  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  La&yette,  dated  April  27th,  announcing  his  arrival  at 
Boston.  Washington's  eyes,  we  are  told,  were  suffused 
with  tears  as  he  read  this  most  welcome  epistle,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  he  repUed  to  it,  showed  his  affection- 
ate  regard  for  this  young  nobleman.  *^  I  received  your 
letter,"  writes  he,  ^'  with  all  the  joy  that  the  sincerest 
friendship  could  dictate,  and  with  that  impatience  which 
an  ardent  desire  to  see  you  could  not  fail  to  inspire.  .  .  . 
I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival 
in  America,  and  shall  embrace  you  with  all  the  warmth 
of  an  affectionate  friend  when  you  come  to  head-quarters, 
where  a  bed  is  prepared  for  you." 

He  would  immediately  have  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to 
escort  the  marquis  through  the  tory  settlements  between 
Morristown  and  the  Hudson,  had  he  known  the  route  he 
intended  to  take;  the  latter,  however,  arrived  safe  at 
head-quarters  on  the  12th  of  May,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed with  acclamations,  for  he  was  popular  with  both 
officers  and  soldiers.  Washington  folded  him  in  his  arms 
in  a  truly  parental  embrace,  and  they  were  soon  closeted 
together  to  talk  over  the  state  of  affedrs,  when  Lafayette 
made  known  the  result  of  his  visit  to  France.  His  gen- 
erous efforts  at  court  had  been  crowned  with  success,  and 
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he  brought  the  animating  intelligence  that  a  French  fleets 
under  the  Chevalier  de  Temaj,  was  to  put  to  sea  early  in 
April,  bring  a  body  of  troops  under  the  Count  de  Bo- 
chambeau,  and  might  soon  be  expected  on  the  coast  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  forces ;  this,  however,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  make  known  only  to  Washington  and 
Congress. 

Bemaining  but  a  single  day  at  head-quarters,  he  has- 
tened on  to  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  met  the 
reception  which  his  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
American  Independence  had  so  fully  merited.  Congress, 
in  a  resolution  on  the  16th  of  May,  pronounced  his  return 
to  America  to  resume  his  command  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
disinterested  zeal  and  persevering  attachment  which  had 
secured  him  the  public  confidence  and  applause,  and  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  a  '^  tender  of  the  further  services  o' 
so  gaUant  and  meritorious  an  officer." 

Within  three  days  after  the  departure  of  the  marquis 
from  Morristown,  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  him,  gave  his 
idea  of  the  plan  which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  French 
fleet  and  army  to  pursue  on  their  arrival  upon  the  coast 
The  reduction  of  New  York  he  considered  the  first  enter- 
prise to  be  attempted  by  the  cooperating  forces.  The 
whole  effective  land  force  of  the  enemy  he  estimated  at 
about  eight  thousand  regulars  and  four  thousand  refugees, 
with  some  militia,  on  which  no  great  dependence  oould 
be  placed.  Their  naval  force  consisted  of  one  sevens- 
four  gun  ship)  and  three  or  four  small  frigates.    In  this 
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dtaation  of  affidrs  the  French  fleet  might  enter  the  harbor 
and  gain  possession  of  it  without  difficulty,  cut  off  its 
communications,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  oblige  the  city  to  capitulate.  He  advised 
Lafayette,  therefore,  to  write  to  the  French  commanders, 
urging  them,  on  their  arrival  on  the  coast,  to  proceed  with 
their  land  and  naval  forces,  with  all  expedition,  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  there  await  further  advices ;  should  they  learn, 
however,  that  the  expedition  under  Sir  Henry  Olinton 
had  returned  from  the  South  to  New  York,  they  were  to 
proceed  to  Bhode  Island. 

Gteneral  Arnold  was  at  this  time  in  Philadelphia,  and 
his  connection  with  subsequent  events  requires  a  few 
words  concerning  his  career,  daily  becoming  niore  per- 
plexed. He  had  again  petitioned  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  accounts.  The  Board  of  Treasury  had  made 
a  report  far  short  of  his  wishes.  He  had  appealed,  and 
his  appeal,  together  with  all  the  documents  connected 
with  the  case,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three.  The 
old  doubts  and  difficulties  continued :  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  settlement ;  he  was  in  extremity.  The 
French  minister,  M.  de  Luzerne,  was  at  hand ;  a  generous- 
spirited  man  who  had  manifested  admiration  of  his  mili- 
taiy  character.  To  him  Arnold  now  repaired  in  his 
exigency ;  made  a  passionate  representation  of  the  hard- 
flhipB  of  his  case;  the  inveterate  hostility  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  Pennsylvania;  the  ingratitude  of  his 
oountry ;  the  disorder  brought  into  his  private  affairs  by 
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the  war,  and  the  necessity  he  should  be  driven  to  of 
abandoning  his  profession,  unless  he  conld  borrow  a  snm 
equal  to  the  amount  of  his  debts.  Such  a  loan,  he  inti- 
mated, it  might  be  the  interest  of  the  king  of  France  to 
grant,  thereby  securing  the  attachment  and  gratitude  of 
an  American  general  of  his  rank  and  influence. 

The  French  minister  was  too  much  of  a  diplomatist 
not  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  intimation,  but  he 
shrank  from  it,  observing  that  the  service  required  would 
degrade  both  parties. 

"  When  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  power,"  said  he,  "  gives, 
or  if  you  will,  lends  money,  it  is  ordinarily  to  corrupt 
those  who  receive  it,  and  to  make  them  the  creatures  oi 
the  sovereign  whom  he  serves ;  or  rather,  he  corrupts 
without  persuading ;  he  buys  and  does  not  secure.  But 
the  league  entered  into  between  the  king  and  the  United 
States,  is  the  work  of  justice  and  of  the  wisest  policy.  It 
has  for  its  basis  a  reciprocal  interest  and  good-wilL  In 
the  mission  with  which  I  am  charged,  my  true  glory 
consists  in  fulfilling  it  without  intrigue  or  cabal ;  without 
resorting  to  any  secret  practices,  and  by  the  force  alone 
of  the  conditions  of  the  alliance.'* 

M.  de  Luzerne  endeavored  to  soften  this  repulse  and 
reproof,  by  complimenting  Arnold  on  the  splendor  of  his 
past  career,  and  by  alluding  to  the  field  of  glory  still  be« 
fore  him ;  but  the  pressure  of  debts  was  not  to  be  light- 
ened  by  compliments,  and  Arnold  retired  from  the  inter> 
view,  a  mortified  and  desperate  mam 
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Be  was  in  this  mood  when  he  heard  of  ihe  expected 
arriTal  of  aid  from  France,  and  the  talk  of  an  active 
campaign.  It  seemed  as  if  his  military  ambition  was 
once  more  aroused.  To  General  Schuyler,  who  was 
aboat  to  yisit  the  camp  as  one  of  the  committee,  he  wrote 
on  the  25th  of  May,  expressing  a  determination  to  rejoin 
the  army,  although  his  wounds  still  made  it  painful  to 
walk  or  ride,  and  intimated,  that,  in  his  present  condi- 
tion,  the  command  at  West  Point  would  be  best  suited 
to  him. 

In  reply,  (General  Schuyler  wrote  from  Morristown, 
June  2d,  that  he  had  put  Arnold's  letter  into  Washing- 
ion's  hands,  and  added :  ''  He  expressed  a  desire  to  do 
whatever  was  agreeable  to  you :  dwelt  on  your  abilitieSi 
your  merite,  your  sufferings,  and  on  the  well-earned 
claims  you  have  on  your  country,  and  intimated,  that  as 
soon  as  his  arrangemente  for  the  campaign  should  take 
place,  he  woidd  properly  consider  you." 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  with  which  Washington 
was  to  cooperate  in  the  projected  attack  upon  New  York, 
was  so  reduced  by  the  departure  of  troops  whose  term 
had  expired,  and  the  tardiness  in  furnishing  recruite,  that 
it  did  not  amount  quite  to  four  thousand  rank  and  file,  fit 
for  duty.  Among  these  was  a  prevalent  discontent  Their 
pay  was  five  months  in  arrear ;  if  now  paid,  it  woidd  be 
in  Continental  currency,  without  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation, consequently,  almost  worthless  for  present  pur« 
poses. 

TDLb  IT. 
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A  long  interval  of  scarcity  and  several  days  of  actual 
famine,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  two  regiments  of  the  Connecti- 
cut line  assembled  on  their  parade  by  beat  of  drum,  and 
declared  their  intention  to  march  home  bag  and  baggage, 
**  or,  at  best,  to  gain  subsistence  at  the  point  of  the  bayo« 
nei"  Colonel  Meigs,  while  endeavoring  to  suppress  the 
mutiny,  was  struck  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  Some  officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  came  to  his  assistance,  parading 
their  regiments.  Every  argument  and  expostulation  was 
used  with  the  mutineers.  They  were  reminded  of  their 
past  good  conduct,  of  the  noble  objects  for  which  they 
were  contending,  and  of  the  future  indemnifications 
promised  by  Congress.  Their  answer  was,  that  their 
sufferings  were  too  great  to  be  aUayed  by  promises,  in 
which  they  had  little  faith ;  they  wanted  present  reliei^ 
and  some  present  substantial  recompense  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
return  to  their  huts.  Indeed,  a  few  turned  out  a  second 
time,  with  their  packs,  and  were  not  to  be  pacified. 
These  were  arrested  and  confined. 

This  mutiny,  Washington  declared,  had  given  him  in- 
finitely more  concern  than  anything  that  had  ever  hap* 
pened,  especially  as  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the 
troops  excepting  in  Continental  money,  which,  said  he, 
**  is  evidently  impracticable  from  the  immense  quanti^ 
it  would  require  to  pay  them  as  much  as  would  make  up 
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the  depreoiation."  His  uneasiness  waa  increased  by  find- 
ing that  printed  handbills  were  secretly  disseminated  in 
his  camp  by  the  enemy,  containing  addresses  to  the  sol* 
diery.  persuading  them  to  desert* 

In  this  alarming  state  of  destitution,  Washington 
looked  around  anxiously  for  bread  for  his  famishing 
troops.  New  York,  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
were  what  he  termed  his  *'  flour  country."  Virginia  was 
sufficiently  tasked  to  supply  the  South.  New  York,  by 
I^islatiye  coercion,  had  already  given  all  that  she  coul<7 
spare  from  the  subsistence  of  her  inhabitants.  Jersey 
was  exhausted  by  the  long  residence  of  the  army.  Mary- 
land had  made  great  exertions,  and  might  still  do  some- 
thing more,  and  Delaware  might  contribute  handsomely, 
in  proportion  to  her  extent :  but  Pennsylvania  was  now 
the  chief  dependence,  for  that  State  was  represented  to 
be  full  of  flour.  Washington's  letter  of  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, to  President  Beed,  had  obtained  temporary  re- 
lief from  that  quarter ;  he  now  wrote  to  him  a  second 
time,  and  still  more  earnestly,  *^  Every  idea  you  can  form 
of  our  distresses,  will  fall  short  of  the  reality.  There  is 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  to  exhaust  the  pa- 
tience of  the  soldiery,  that  it  begins  at  length  to  be  worn 
out,  and  we  see  in  every  line  of  the  army,  features  of 
mutiny  and  sedition.  All  our  departments,  all  our  oper- 
ations, are  at  a  stand,  and  unless  a  system  very  different 

*  Letter  to  the  Praddent  of  Cong.,  May  27.    Sparks,  vii  54 
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from  that  which  has  a  long  time  preyailed  be  immedi« 
ately  adopted  throughout  the  States,  our  a£EEUi8  must 
goon  become  desperate  beyond  the  possibility  of  xe« 
oovery." 

Nothing  discouraged  Washington  more  than  the  leth- 
argy that  seemed  to  deaden  the  public  mind.  He  speaks 
of  it  with  a  degree  of  despondency  scarcely  eyer  be- 
fore  exhibited.  "I  haye  almost  ceased  to  hope.  The 
country  is  in  such  a  state  of  insensibility  and  indiffiar^ 
ence  to  its  interests  that  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  with 
any  change  for  the  better."  And  again,  ''The  present 
juncture  is  so  interesting,  that  if  it  does  not  produce  cor- 
responding exertions,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  motiyes  of 
honor,  public  good,  and  eyen  self-preseryation,  haye  lost 
their  influence  on  our  minds.  This  is  a  decisiye  moment ; 
one  of  the  most,  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  the  most  im- 
portant America  has  seen.  The  court  of  France  has 
made  a  glorious  effort  for  our  deliyerance,  and  if  we  dis- 
appoint its  intentions  by  our  supineness,  we  must  become 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  nor  can  we  after 
that  yenture  to  confide  that  our  allies  will  persist  in  aa 
attempt  to  establish  what,  it  will  appear,  we  want  incli- 
nation or  ability  to  assist  them  in."  With  these  and 
similar  obseryations,  he  sought  to  rouse  President  Beed 
to  extraordinary  exertions.  "  This  is  a  time,"  writes  he, 
*'to  hazard  and  to  take  a  tone  of  energy  and  decision. 
All  parties  but  the  disaffected  will  acquiesce  in  the  ne- 
cessity and  giye  it  their  support"    He  urges  Beed  to 
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press  upon  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylyania  the  policy  of 
investing  its  executive  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  *^  I 
ahould  then,*'  writes  he, ''  expect  everything  from  yonr 
ability  and  zeaL  This  is  no  time  for  formality  or  cere- 
mony. The  crisis  in  every  point  of  view  is  extraordi- 
nary,  and  extraordinary  expedients  are  necessary.  I  am 
decided  in  this  opinion.*' 

His  letter  procured  relief  for  the  army  from  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  resolve  empowering  the  president  and  coun- 
oily  during  its  recess,  to  declare  martial  law,  should  cir< 
eumstances  render  it  expedient.  "  This,"  observes  Beed, 
*'  gives  us  a  power  of  doing  what  may  be  necessary  with- 
out attending  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  exercise  it  with  prudence  and  moderation."  * 

In  like  manner  Washington  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
dormant  fire  of  Congress,  and  impart  to  it  his  own  in- 
domitable energy.  "  Certain  I  am,"  writes  he  to  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  *' unless  Congress  speak  in  a  more 
decisive  tone,  unless  they  are  vested  with  powers  by  the 
several  States,  competent  to  the  purposes  of  war,  or 
assume  them  as  matters  of  right,  and  they  and  the  States 
respectively  act  with  more  energy  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  that  our  cause  is  lost.  We  can  no  longer  drudge 
on  in  the  old  way.  By  ill-timing  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures, by  delays  in  the  execution  of  them,  or  by  unwar* 
rantable  jealousies,  we  incur  enormous  expenses  and 

*  Sparks,  Corr.  of  (he  Rev,,  vol.  It  p.  408L 
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derive  no  benefit  from  them.  One  State  will  comply 
^witk  a  requisition  of  Congress;  another  neglects  to  do 
it ;  a  third  executes  it  bj  halves ;  and  all  differ,  either  in 
the  mamier,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that 
We  are  always  working  up-hill ;  and,  while  such  a  system 
as  the  present  one,  or  rather  want  of  one,  prevails,  we 
shall  ever  be  unable  to  apply  our  strength  or  resources 
to  any  advantage  —  I  see  one  head  gradually  chang^ing 
into  thirteen,  I  see  one  army  branching  into  thirteen, 
which,  instead  of  looking  up  to  Oongress  as  the  supreme 
controlling  power  of  the  United  States,  are  considering 
themselves  dependent  on  their  respective  States.  In  a 
word,  I  see  the  powers  of  Congress  declining  too  fast  lor 
the  consideration  and  respect  which  are  due  to  them  as 
the  great  representative  body  of  America^  and  I  am  fear- 
ful of  the  consequences."* 

At  this  juncture  came  official  intelligence  from  the 
South,  to  connect  which  with  the  general  course  of 
events,  requires  a  brief  notice  of  the  operations  of  Six 
Henry  Clinton  in  that  quarter. 

*  Letter  to  Joeeph  Jones.    Efparb^  fiL  01 
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MB  09  cnkiamFTOs  oohtinxted.— British  ships  mktwm 

BBinSH  TBOOF8  MABCH  FBOM  SAYANKAH.— TABLBTOH  AHD  BIS  DBAOOONB. 
—BIS  BRUSH  WITH  COLONBL  WA8HIMOTON.— CHARLB8TOH  BBIBVOBGBD  BT 
WOODIQKD. — TABLBT01I*8  BXFLOITS  AT  MOKK'S  GOBNBB. —  AT  LAIHEAU^S 
VBBBT.— SIB  HEHBT  CLIIITOH  BBIHFOBCBD.—CHARLBSTON  0APITULATB8. — 
AjrVAIB  OF  TABLBTOH  AND  BUFOBD  ON  THB  WAXHAW.-H9IB  HBNBT  GUN- 
VOV  MfWAKBS  FOB  NBW  TOBK. 

a  preoeding  chapter  we  left  the  Britisli  fleet 
under  Admiral  Arbnthnot,  preparing  to  force 
its  way  into  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Several 
days  elapsed  before  the  ships  were  able,  by  taking  out 
their  guns,  provisions,  and  water,  and  availing  themselves 
of  wind  and  tide,  to  pass  the  bar.  They  did  so  on  the 
20th  of  March,  with  bat  slight  opposition  from  several 
galleys.  Commodore  Whipple,  then,  seeing  the  vast  su- 
periority of  their  force,  made  a  second  retrograde  move, 
stationing  some  of  his  ships  in  Cooper  Biver,  and  sinking 
the  rest  at  its  month  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
ronning  np  that  river,  and  cutting  off  communication 
with  the  country  on  the  east :  the  crews  and  heavy  can* 
con  were  landed  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  town. 
The  reinforcements  expected  from  the  North  were  not 
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yet  arrived ;  tlie  militia  of  the  State  did  not  appear  at 
Qovemor  Bntledge's  command,  and  other  reliances  were 
failing.  ''  Many  of  the  North  Carolina  militia  whoee 
terms  have  expired  leave  ns  to-daj/'  writes  Lincoln  to 
Washington,  on  the  20th  of  March.  ''  Thej  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  remain  longer,  though  the  enemy  are  in 
our  neighborhood."  * 

At  this  time  the  reinforcements  which  Sir  Henry  Glin* 
ton  had  ordered  from  Savannah  were  marching  toward 
the  Cambayee  under  Brigadier-general  Patterson.  Ou 
his  flanks  moved  Major  Ferguson  with  a  corps  of  rifle- 
men, and  Major  Cochrane  with  the  infantry  of  the  British 
legion,  two  brave  and  enterprising  officers.  It  was  a 
toilsome  march,  through  swamps  and  difficult  passes. 
Being  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Boyal,  where 
Tarleton  had  succeeded,  though  indifferently,  in  remount- 
ing his  dragoons,  Patterson  sent  orders  to  that  officer  to 
join  him.  Tarleton  hastened  to  obey  the  order.  His 
arrival  was  timely.  The  Carolina  militia  having  heard 
that  all  the  British  horses  had  perished  at  sea,  made  an 
attack  on  the  front  of  General  Patterson's  force,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  without  cavalry.  To  their  surprise,  Tarleton 
charged  them  with  his  dragoons,  routed  them,  took  sev- 
eral prisoners,  and,  what  was  more  acceptable,  a  num« 
ber  of  horses,  some  of  the  miUtia,  he  says,  *'  being 
coutred  as  cavaliers.'* 

*  Correspondence  of  (he  Bev,,  voL  ii.  p,  410^ 
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Tarleton  had  soon  afterwards  to  enooonter  a  worthy 
antagozusi  in  Ciolonel  William  Washington,  the  same 
caTaliy  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Trenton, 
and  was  destined  to  distinguish  himself  still  more  in  this 
Soaihem  campaign.  He  is  described  as  being  six  feet 
in  height,  broad,  stoat,  and  corpulent.  Bold  in  the  field, 
careless  in  the  camp,  kind  to  his  soldiers,  harassing  to 
his  enemies,  gay  and  good-humored,  with  an  upright 
heart  and  a  generous  hand,  a  universal  favorite.  He 
was  now  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  continental  cavahy, 
consisting  of  his  own  and  Bland's  light  horse,  and  Pulas- 
ki's hussars.  A  brush  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bantoul's  Bridge.  Colonel  Washington  had  the  advan- 
tage, took  several  prisoners,  and  drove  back  the  dragoons 
of  the  British  legion,  but  durst  not  pursue  them  for  want 
of  infantry.* 

On  the  7th  of  April,  Brigadier-general  Woodford  with 
seven  hundred  Virginia  troops,  after  a  forced  march  of 
five  hundred  miles  in  thirty  days,  crossed  from  the  east 
side  of  Cooper  Biver,  by  the  only  passage  now  open,  and 
threw  himself  into  Charleston.  It  was  a  timely  rein- 
forcement, and  joyfully  welcomed ;  for  the  garrison,  when 
in  greatest  force,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand  regulars  and  one  thousand  North  Carolina 
militia. 

About  the  same  time  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  in  the  Roe^ 

*  Ooidaa,  toL  iii  p.  862 ;  see  also  Tarleton,  Ei9^.  Compaigf^  p.  8. 
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huck^  passed  Sullivan's  Island,  with  a  fresh  Bonthexiy 
breeze,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  seven  armed  vessels 
and  two  transports.  '^It  was  a  magnificent  <  spectacle, 
satisfactory  to  the  royalists,"  writes  the  admiraL  The 
whigs  regarded  it  with  a  rueful  eye.  Colonel  Pincknej 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  batteries  of  Fort 
Moultrie.  The  ships  thundered  in  reply,  and  clouds  of 
smoke  were  raised,  under  the  cover  of  which  they  slipped 
by,  with  no  greater  loss  than  twenty-seven  men  killed 
and  wounded.  A  store-ship  which  followed  the  squad- 
ron ran  aground,  was  set  on  fire  and  abandoned,  and  sub- 
sequently blew  up.  The  ships  took  a  position  near  Fort 
Johnston,  just  without  the  range  of  the  shot  from  the 
American  batteries.  After  the  passage  of  the  ships, 
Colonel  Pinckney  and  a  part  of  the  garrison  withdxew 
from  Fort  Moultrie. 

The  enemy  had  by  this  time  completed  his  first  par- 
allel, and  the  town  being  almost  entirely  invested  by  sea 
and  land,  received  a  joint  summons  from  the  British  gen- 
eral and  admiral  to  surrender.  "  Sixty  days  have  passed,'* 
writes  Lincoln  in  reply,  "  since  it  has  been  known  that 
your  intentions  against  this  town  were  hostile,  in  which 
time  has  been  afforded  to  abandon  it,  but  duty  and  in- 
clination point  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  it  to  the 
last  extremity." 

The  British  batteries  were  now  opened.  The  siege 
was  carried  on  deliberately  by  regular  parallels,  and  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  scarcely  warranted  by  the  moderate 
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stroDgth  of  the  place.  A  great  object  with  the  besieged 
was  to  keep  open  the  channel  of  communication  with  the 
country  bj  the  Cooper  Biver,  the  last  that  remained  bj 
which  thej  could  receive  reinforcements  and  supplies,  or 
could  retreat,  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose,  Govemoz 
Butledge,  leaving  the  town  in  the  care  of  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Qadsden,  and  one  half  of  the  executive  council,  set 
off  with  the  other  hali^  and  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
militia  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers.  His  suc- 
cess was  extremely  limited.  Two  militia  posts  were 
established  by  him,  one  between  these  rivers,  the  other 
at  a  ferry  on  the  Santee;  some  regular  troops,  also,  had 
been  detached  by  Lincoln  to  throw  up  works  about  nine 
miles  above  the  town,  on  the  Wando,  a  branch  of  Cooper 
Biver,  and  at  Lempriere*s  Point ;  and  Brigadier-general 
Huger,*  with  a  force  of  militia  and  continental  cavalry, 
including  those  of  Colonel  William  Washington,  was 
stationed  at  Monk's  Comer,  about  thirty  miles  above 
Charleston,  to  guard  the  passes  at  the  head  waters  of 
Cooper  Biver. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  proceeding  with  his  second 
parallel,  detached  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  with  four- 
teen  himdred  men  to  break  up  these  posts.  The  most 
distant  one  was  that  of  Huger*s  cavalry  at  Monk's  Comer. 
The  surpnsal  of  this  was  intrusted  to  Tarleton,  who,  with 
his  dragoons,  was  in  Webster's  advanced  guard.    He  was 

*Proii(nmced,Hugee— of  French  Huguenot  descent. 
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to  be  seconded  by  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  with  his  rifle* 
men. 

Ferguson  was  a  fit  associate  for  Tarleton,  in  hard/i 
scrambling,  partisan  enterprise ;  equally  intrepid,  and 
determined,  but  cooler  and  more  open  to  impulses  of  hu- 
manity. He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  Scotch  judge,  had 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  the  Ger- 
man wars.  The  British  extoUed  him  as  superior  to  the 
American  Indians,  in  the  use  of  the  rifle ;  in  short,  as  be- 
ing the  best  marksman  living.  He  had  invented  one  which 
could  be  loaded  at  the  breech  and  discharged  seven  times 
in  a  minute.  It  had  been  used  with  effect  by  his  corps. 
Washington,  according  to  British  authority,  had  owed 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Gtermantown,  solely  to  Ferguson's 
ignorance  of  his  person,  having  repeatedly  been  within 
reach  of  the  major's  unerring  rifle.^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  April,  Tarleton  moved 
with  the  van  toward  Monk's  Oomer.  A  night  march  had 
been  judged  the  most  advisable.  It  was  made  in  pro- 
found silence  and  by  unfrequented  roads.  In  the  course 
of  the  march,  a  negro  was  descried  attempting  to  avoid 
notice.  He  was  seized.  A  letter  was  found  on  him  from 
an  officer  in  Huger*s  camp,  from  which  Tarleton  learned 
something  of  its  situation  and  the  distribution  of  the 
troops.  A  few  dollars  gained  the  services  of  the  negro 
as  a  guide.    The  surprisal  of  General  Huger's  camp  was 

*  Aimual  Register^  1781,  p.  Q8l 
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eomplete.  Several  officers  and  men  who  attempted  to 
defend  themselyes,  were  killed  or  wounded.  General  Ha^ 
ger.  Colonel  Washington,  with  many  others,  officers  and 
men,  escaped  in  the  darkness,  to  the  neighboring  swamps. 
One  hundred  officers,  dragoons,  and  hussars,  were  taken, 
with  about  four  hundred  horses  and  near  fifty  wagons, 
laden  with  arms,  clothing,  and  ammunition. 

Biggin's  Bridge  on  Cooper  Biver  was  likewise  secured, 
and  the  way  opened  for  Colonel  Webster  to  advance 
nearly  to  the  head  of  the  passes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shut  up  Charleston  entirely. 

In  the  course  of  the  maraud  which  generally  accom- 
panies a  surprisal  of  the  kind,  several  dragoons  of  the 
British  legion  broke  into  a  house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Monk's  Comer,  and  maltreated  and  attempted  vio- 
lence upon  ladies  residing  there.  The  ladies  escaped  to 
Monk's  Comer,  where  they  were  protected,  and  a  car- 
riage furnished  to  convey  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
dragoons  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  Monk's  Cor- 
ner, where  by  this  time  Colonel  Webster  had  arrived. 
Major  Ferguson,  we  are  told,  was  for  putting  the  dra- 
goons to  instant  death,  but  Colonel  Webster  did  not 
think  his  powers  warranted  such  a  measure.  "They 
were  sent  to  head-quarters,"  adds  the  historian,  "  and,  I 
believe,  afterwards  tried  and  whipped."  * 

We  gladly  record  one  instance  in  which  the  atrocities 

•  Stedman,  IL  ISa. 
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whieh  disgraced  this  invasion  met  with  some  degree  of 
punishment ;  and  we  honor  the  rough  soldier,  Ferguson, 
for  the  fiat  of  "  instant  death,"  with  which  he  would  have 
requited  the  most  infamous  and  dastardly  outrage  that 
brutalizes  warfare. 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  (General  Lincoln  held 
repeated  councils  of  war,  in  which  he  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  evacuate  the  place.  This  measure  was  like- 
wise urged  by  (General  Du  Portail,  who  had  penetrated, 
by  secret  ways,  into  the  town.  The  inhabitants,  however; 
in  an  agony  of  alarm,  implored  Lincoln  not  to  abandon 
them  to  the  mercies  of  an  infuriated  and  licentious  sol- 
diery, and  the  general,  easy  and  kind-hearted,  yielded  to 
their  entreaties. 

The  American  cavalry  had  gradually  reassembled  on 
the  north  of  the  Santee,  under  Colonel  White  of  New 
Jersey,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  militia  infantry, 
and  by  Colonel  William  Washington,  with  such  of  his 
dragoons  as  had  escaped  at  Monk's  Comer.  Comwallis 
had  committed  the  country  between  Cooper  and  Wando 
Bivers  to  Tarleton*s  charge,  with  orders  to  be  continu- 
ally on  the  move  with  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the 
legion;  to  watch  over  the  landing-places;  obtain  Intel* 
ligence  from  the  town,  the  Santee  Biver,  and  the  back 
country,  and  to  bum  such  stores  as  might  fall  into  his 
hands,  rather  than  risk  their  being  retaken  by  the  en^my. 

Hearing  of  the  fortuitous  assemblage  of  American 
troops,  Tarleton  came  suddenly  upon  them  by  surprise 
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at  Lanean's  Ferry.  It  was  one  of  his  bloody  exploita> 
Five  officers  and  thiriy-six  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  seven  officers  and  six  dragoons  taken,  with  horses, 
arms^  and  equipments.  Colonels  White,  Washington, 
and  Jamieson,  with  other  officers  and  men,  threw  them- 
selyes  into  the  river,  and  escaped  by  swimming ;  while 
some,  who  followed  their  example,  perished. 

The  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men 
from  New  York  enabled  Sir  Henry  to  throw  a  powerful 
detachment,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  to  the  east  of  C!ooper 
Baver,  to  complete  the  investment  of  the  town  and  cut 
off  all  retreat.  Fort  Moultrie  surrendered.  The  batter- 
ies of  the  third  parallel  were  opened  upon  the  towiu 
They  were  so  near,  that  the  Hessian  yagers,  or  sharp- 
shooters, could  pick  off  the  garrison  while  at  their  guns 
or  on  the  parapets.  This  fire  was  kept  up  for  two  daya 
The  besiegers  crossed  the  canal;  pushed  up  a  double 
sap  to  the  inside  of  the  abatis,  and  prepared  to  make  an 
assault  by  sea  and  land. 

All  hopes  of  successful  defense  were  at  an  end.  The 
works  were  in  ruins ;  the  guns  almost  all  dismounted ; 
the  garrison  exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  provisions  nearly 
consumed*  The  inhabitants,  dreading  the  horrors  of  an 
assault,  joined  in  a  petition  to  General  Lincoln,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  offer  a  surrender  on  terms  which  had 
already  been  offered  and  rejected.  These  terms  were 
still  granted,  and  the  capitidation  was  signed  on  the  12th 
of  May.     The  garrison  were  allowed  some  of  the  honors 
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of  war.  Thej  were  to  marcli  ont  and  deposit  their  arm% 
between  the  oanal  and  the  works,  but  the  drams  were  not 
to  beat  a  British  march  nor  the  colors  to  be  uncased. 
The  continental  troops  and  seamen  were  allowed  their 
baggage,  bat  were  to  remain  prisoners  of  war.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  naTj  were  to  retain  their  serYants, 
swords,  and  pistols,  and  their  baggage  onsearched;  and 
were  permitted  to  sell  their  horses ;  bat  not  to  remove 
them  oat  of  the  town.  The  citizens  and  the  militia  were 
to  be  considered  prisoners  on  parole ;  the  latter  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retom  home,  and  both  to  be  protected  in 
person  and  property  as  long  as  they  kept  their  parole. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  the  lieatenant-goyemor  and 
five  of  the  coonciL 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  siege  was  seyenty-six 
killed  and  one  hondred  and  eighty-nine  woonded ;  that 
of  the  Americans  nearly  the  same.  The  prisoners  taken 
by  the  enemy,  exclnsiye  of  the  sailors,  amoonted  to  fiye 
thonsand  six  hondred  and  eighteen  men;  comprising 
eyery  male  adult  in  the  city.  The  continental  troops  did 
not  exceed  two  thousand,  fiye  hundred  of  whom  were  in 
the  hospital ;  the  rest  were  citizens  and  militia. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  considered  the  fall  of  Charleston 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  South  Carolina.  To  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  country,  he  planned  three  expeditions 
into  the  interior.  One,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown, 
was  to  move  up  the  Savannah  Biver  to  Augusta,  on  the 
borders  of  Georgia.    Another,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
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Crager,  was  to  proceed  np  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Santee  Biyer  to  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,*  a  fertile  and 
salubrious  region,  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Saluda 
rivers :  while  a  third,  under  Comwallis,  was  to  cross  the 
Santee,  march  up  the  northeast  bank,  and  strike  at  a 
corps  of  troops  under  Colonel  Buford,  which  were  re- 
treating to  North  Carolina  with  artillery  and  a  number 
of  wagons,  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing. 

Colonel  Buford,  in  fact,  had  arrived  too  late  for  the 
relief  of  Charleston,  and  was  now  making  a  retrograde 
move ;  he  had  come  on  with  three  hundred  and  eighty 
troops  of  the  Virginia  line,  and  two  field-pieces,  and  had 
been  joined  by  ColoniBl  Washington  with  a  few  of  his 
cavalry  that  had  survived  the  surprisal  by  Tarleton.  As 
Buford  was  moving  with  celerity,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  distance,  Cornwallis  detached  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of 
him,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  dragoons,  a  hundred 
mounted  infantry  and  a  three-pounder.  The  bold  partisan 
poshed  forward  with  his  usual  ardor  and  rapidity.  The 
weather  was  sultry,  many  of  his  horses  gave  out  through 
fatigue  and  heat ;  he  pressed  others  by  the  way,  leaving 
behind  such  of  his  troops  as  could  not  keep  pace  with 
liinL  After  a  day  and  night  of  forced  march,  he  arrived 
about  dawn  at  Bugeley's  Mills.  Buford,  he  was  told, 
^as  about  twenty  miles  in  advance  of  him,  pressing  on 
with  all  diligence  to  join  another  corps  of  Americans. 

*  So  called  in  earlj  times  from  being  ninety-six  miles  from  the  piinoi* 
pal  town  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

VOL.  IT. 
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Tarleton  continned  his  march ;  the  horses  of  the  three 
pounder  were  knocked  np  and  tinable  to  proceed;  his 
wearied  troops  were  continually  dropping  in  the  rear. 
Still  he  urged  forward,  anxious  to  overtake  Buford  before 
he  could  form  a  junction  with  the  force  he  was  seeking. 
To  detain  him  he  sent  forward  Captain  Kinlook  of  his 
legion  with  a  flag,  and  the  following  letter : — 

"  Sib, — ^Resistance  being  yain,  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,  I  make  offers  which  can  never  be  repeated. 
You  are  now  almost  encompassed  bj  a  corps  of  seven 
hundred  light  troops  on  horseback ;  half  of  that  number 
are  infantry  with  cannons.  Earl  Comwallis  is  likewise 
within  reach  with  nine  British  regiments.  I  warn  you  of 
the  temerity  of  further  inimical  proceedings." 

He  concluded  by  offering  the  same  conditions  granted 
to  the  troops  at  Charleston ;  ^*  if  you  are  rash  enough  to 
reject  them,"  added  he,  "  the  blood  be  upon  your  head.** 

Kinlock  overtook  Colonel  Buford  in  full  march  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wazhaw,  a  stream  on  the  border  of  North 
Carolina,  and  delivered  the  summons.  The  colonel  read 
the  letter  without  coming  to  a  halt,  detaining  the  flag  for 
some  time  in  conversation,  and  then  returned  the  follow- 
ing note : — 

"  Sm, — ^I  reject  your  proposals,  and  shall  defend  my* 
self  to  the  last  extremity. 
"  I  have  the  honor."  etc 
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Tarleton,  who  had  never  ceased  to  press  forward,  oame 
tipon  Buford's  rear-gnard  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
aftemooii,  ieuid  captured  a  sergeant  and  four  dragoons. 
Buford  had  not  expected  so  prompt  an  approach  of  the 
enemy.  He  hastily  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
in  an  open  wood,  on  the  right  of  the  road.  His  artil- 
lery and  w^oti£l,  which  were  in  the  advance  escorted  by 
part  of  his  infantry,  were  ordered  to  continue  on  their 
march. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  and  they  had  an  impetuous  foe  to 
deal  with.  Before  they  were  well  prepared  for  action 
ihey  were  attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  by  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry.  Tarleton,  who  advanced  at  the 
head  of  thirty  chosen  dragoons  and  sbme  infantry,  states 
thai  when  within  fifiy  paces  of  the  continental  infantry, 
ihey  presented,  but  he  heard  their  officers  command 
them  to  retain  their  fire  until  the  British  cavalry  were 
nearer.  It  was  not  imtil  the  latter  were  within  ten  yards 
that  there  wad  a  partial  discharge  of  musketry.  Several 
of  the  dragbbns  isuffered  by  this  fire.  Tarleton  himself 
was  unhorsed,  but  his  troopers  tode  on.  The  Ameri- 
can battalion  was  broken ;  most  of  the  men  threw  down 
iheir  arms  ahd  begged  for  quarter,  but  were  cut  down 
without  mercy.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain 
on  tiie  spot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  so  mangled  and 
maimed  that  they  could  not  be  removed.  Colonel  Buford 
and  a  few  of  the  cavalry  escaped,  as  did  about  a  hun« 
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dred  of  the  infantry,  who  were  with  the  baggage  in  the 
advance.  Fifty  prisoners  were  all  that  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  carried  off  by  Tarleton  as  trophies  of  this 
butchery. 

The  whole  British  loss  was  two  officers  and  three 
privates  killed,  and  one  officer  and  fourteen  privates 
wounded.  What,  then,  could  excuse  this  horrible  carnage 
of  an  almost  prostrate  enemy  ?  We  give  Tarleton's  own 
excuse  for  it.  It  commenced,  he  says,  at  the  time  he  was 
dismounted,  and  before  he  could  mount  another  horse ; 
and  his  cavalry  were  exasperated  by  a  report  that  he  was 
slain.  Cornwallis  apparently  accepted  this  excuse,  for  he 
approved  of  his  conduct  in  the  expedition,  and  reoom- 
mended  him  as  worthy  of  some  distinguished  mark  of 
royal  favor.  The  world  at  large,  however,  have  not  been 
so  easily  satisfied,  and  the  massacre  at  the  Waxhaw  has 
remained  a  sanguinary  stain  on  the  reputation  of  that 
impetuous  soldier. 

The  two  other  detachments  which  had  been  sent  out 
by  Clinton,  met  with  nothing  but  submission.  The  peo- 
ple in  general,  considering  resistance  hopeless,  accepted 
the  proffered  protection,  and  conformed  to  its  humiliate 
ing  terms.  One  class  of  the  population  in  this  colony 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  invaders  as  deliverers.  **  All 
the  negroes,"  writes  Tarleton,  "  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, upon  the  appearance  of  any  detachment  of  king's 
troops,  thought  themselves  absolved  from  aU  respect  to 
their  American  masters,  and  entirely  released  from  aer* 
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Titade.  They  quitted  the  plantations  and  followed  the 
army.*'  * 

Sir  Henry  now  persuaded  himself  that  South  Carolina 
was  subdued,  and  proceeded  to  station  garrisons  in  vari- 
ous  parts,  to  maintain  it  in  subjection.  In  the  fullness  of 
his  confidence,  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3d  of 
June,  discharging  all  the  military  prisoners  from  their 
paroles  after  the  20th  of  the  month,  excepting  those  cap- 
tured in  Fort  Moultrie  and  Charleston.  All  thus  released 
from  their  parole  were  reinstated  in  the  rights  and  duties 
of  British  subjects ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
bound  to  take  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  govemmeni 
hitherto  opposed  by  them.  Thus  the  protection  afforded 
them  while  prisoners  was  annulled  by  an  arbitrary  fiat — 
neutrality  was  at  an  end.  All  were  to  be  ready  to  take 
up  arms  at  a  moment's  notice.  Those  who  had  families 
were  to  form  a  militia  for  home  defense.  Those  who  had 
none,  were  to  serve  with  the  royal  forces.  All  who  should 
neglect  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  or  should  refuse  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  independence  of  their  country 
were  to  be  considered  as  rebels  and  treated  accordingly. 

Having  struck  a  blow,  which,  as  he  conceived,  was  to 
insure  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  Sir  Henry  embarked 
for  New  York  on  the  5th  of  June,  with  a  part  of  his 
forces,  leaving  the  residue  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  who  was  to  carry  the  war  into  North  Caro« 
and  thence  into  Virginia. 

*  Tarleton's  Hid,  of  Campaign,  p.  88l 
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HAl^BILL  pabllBhed  by  the  British  author- 
ities in  New  York,  reached  Washington's  camp 
OQ  the  lat  of  Jane,  imd  made  known  the  soiv 
irender  of  CharleBtou.  A  person  from  Amboy  reported, 
moreover,  that  on  the  30th  of  May  he  had  seen  one 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  enter  Sandy  Hook.  These  might 
brii^  Sir  Henry  CUnton  with  the  whole  or  part  of  hia 
force.  In  that  case,  flashed  with  his  recent  sacceBS,  he 
might  proceed  immediately  ap  the  Hadson,  and  make  an 
attempt  apon  West  Point,  in  the  present  distressed  con* 
dition  of  the  garrison.  So  thinking,  Washington  wrote 
to  General  Howe,  who  commanded  that  important  post, 
to  pat  him  on  his  gaard,  and  took  meaanres  to  have  him 
famished  with  supplies. 

The  report  concerning  the  fleet  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
bat  on  the  6th  of  Jane  came  a  new  alano.  The  enemy, 
it  was  said,  were  actually  landing  in  force  at  Elizabeth* 
town  Point,  to  oany  fire  and  sword  into  the  Jerseys  I 
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It  was  even  so.  Enjpliaasen,  tlirotigli  spies  and  emis- 
sarieSy  Iiad  received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  recent 
outbreak  in  Wasliington's  camp,  and  of  the  general  dis- 
content among  the  people  of  New  Jersey;  and  was 
persuaded  that  a  sudden  show  of  military  protection^ 
following  up  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Charleston^ 
would  produce  a  general  desertion  among  Washington's 
troops,  and  rally  back  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jerseys  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

In  this  belief  he  projected  a  descent  into  the  Jerseys 
with  about  five  thousand  men,  and  some  light  artillery, 
who  were  to  cross  in  divisions  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
June  from  Staten  Island  to  Elizabethtown  Point 

The  first  division,  led  by  Brigadier-general  Sterling, 
actually  landed  before  dawn  of  the  6th,  and  advanced  as 
silently  as  possible.  The  heavy  and  measured  tramp 
of  the  troops,  however,  caught  the  ear  of  an  American 
sentinel  stationed  at  a  fork  where  the  roads  from  the  old 
and  new  point  joined.  He  challenged  the  dimly  descried 
mass  as  it  approached,  and  receiving  no  answer,  fired 
into  it.  That  shot  wounded  General  Sterling  in  the 
thigh,  and  ultimately  proved  mortal  The  wounded  gen- 
eral was  carried  back,  and  Knyphausen  took  his  place. 

This  delayed  the  march  until  sunrise,  and  gave  time 
for  the  troops  of  the  Jersey  line,  under  Colonel  Elias 
Dayton,  stationed  in  Elizabethtown,  to  assemble.  They 
were  too  weak  in  numbers,  however,  to  withstand  the 
•oemy,  but  retreated  in  good  order,  skirmishing  occa< 
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sionallj.  The  invading  force  passed  tkrongh  the  village; 
in  the  advance,  a  squadron  of  dragoons  of  Simcoe's  regi* 
ment  of  Queen's  Bangers,  with  drawn  swords  and  glitter* 
ing  helmets,  followed  by  British  and  Hessian  infantry.* 

Signal  guns  and  signal  fires  were  rousing  the  country. 
The  militia  and  yeomanry  armed  themselves  with  such 
weapons  as  were  at  hand,  and  hastened  to  their  alarm 
posts.  The  enemy  took  the  old  road,  by  what  was  called 
Galloping  Hill,  toward  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms ; 
fired  upon  from  behind  walls  and  thickets  by  the  hasty 
levies  of  the  country. 

At  Connecticut  Farms,  the  retreating  troops  nndei 
Dayton  fell  in  with  the  Jersey  brigade,  under  General 
Maxwell,  and,  a  few  militia  joining  them,  the  Americans 
were  enabled  to  make  some  stand,  and  even  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.  The  latter,  however,  brought  up  several 
field-pieces,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  second  division 
which  had  crossed  from  Staten  Island  some  time  after 
the  first,  compelled  the  Americans  again  to  retreai  Some 
of  the  enemy,  exasperated  at  the  unexpected  opposition 
they  had  met  with  throughout  their  march,  and  pretend- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  had  fired  upon 
them  from  their  windows,  began  to  pillage  and  set  fire  to 
the  houses.  It  so  happened  that  to  this  village  the  Bev. 
James  Caldwell,  '*  the  rousing  gospel  preacher,*'  had  re« 
moved  his  family  as  to  a  place  of  safety,  after  his  churob 

*  Paflsages  In  the  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Capt.  W.  0.  De  Haii 
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fti  Elizabethtown  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  British  in 
January.  On  the  present  occasion  he  had  retreated  with 
the  regiment  to  which  he  was  chaplain.  His  wife,  how- 
eyer,  remained  at  the  parsonage  with  her  two  youngest 
children^  confiding  in  the  protection  of  Proyidenoe,  and 
the  humanity  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  sacking  of  the  village  took  place,  she  retired 
with  her  children  into  a  back  room  of  the  house.  Her 
infant  of  eight  months  was  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant ; 
she  herself  was  seated  on  the  side  of  a  bed  holding  a 
child  of  three  years  by  the  hand,  and  was  engaged  in 
prayer.  All  was  terror  and  confusion  in  the  village ; 
when  suddenly  a  musket  was  discharged  in  at  the  win* 
dow.  Two  balls  struck  her  in  the  breast,  and  she  fell 
dead  on  the  floor.  The  parsonage  and  church  were  set 
on  fire,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  her  body  was  rescued 
from  the  flames. 

In  the  meantime  Knyphausen  was  pressing  on  with  his 
main  force  towards  Morristown.  The  booming  of  alarm 
guns  had  roused  the  country  ;  every  valley  was  pouring 
out  its  yeomanry.  Two  thousand  were  said  to  be  already 
in  arms  below  the  mountains. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  Springfield,  Enyphausen  halted 
to  reconnoiter.  That  village,  through  which  passes  the 
road  to  Springfield,  had  been  made  the  American  rally- 
ing-point.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  what  are  called  the 
Short  EQUs,  on  the  west  side  of  Bahway  Biver,  which 
runs  in  front  of  it.    On  the  bank  of  the  river.  General 
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Maxwell's  Jersey  brigade  and  the  militia  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  drawn  up  to  dispute  the  passage ;  and  on  the 
Short  Hillft  in  the  rear  was  Washington  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  not  mutinous  and  in  confusion,  but  all 
in  good  order,  strongly  posted,  and  ready  for  action. 

Washington  had  arrived  and  taken  his  position  that 
afternoon,  prepared  to  withstand  an  encounter,  though 
not  to  seek  one.  All  night  his  camp  fires  lighted  up  the 
Short  Hills,  and  he  remained  on  the  alert,  expecting  to 
be  assailed  in  the  morning ;  but  in  the  morning  no  en* 
emy  was  to  be  seen. 

Knyphausen  had  experienced  enough  to  convince  him 
that  he  had  been  completely  misinformed  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Jersey  people  and  of  the  army.  Disap- 
pointed as  to  the  main  objects  of  his  enterprise,  he  had 
retreated  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  the  place  of  his 
debarkation,  intending  to  recross  to  Staten  Island  im- 
mediately. 

In  the  camp  at  the  Short  Hills  was  the  Reverend 
James  Caldwell,  whose  home  had  been  laid  desolate.  He 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  event,  but  had  passed  a  night  of 
great  anxiety,  and,  procuring  the  protection  of  a  flag, 
hastened  back  in  the  morning  to  Connecticut  Farms.  He 
found  the  village  in  ashes,  and  his  wife  a  mangled 
corpse  I 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Washington  received  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  reconnoiter- 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elizabethtown  Point»    *'I 
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bave  seen  the  enemy/'  writes  he.  ''  Those  in  yiew  I  oal« 
oolate  at  about  three  thousand.  There  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably are,  enough  others  out  of  sight  They  have  sent  all 
their  horses  to  the  other  side  except  about  fifty  or  sixty. 
Their  baggage  has  also  been  sent  across,  and  their 
wounded.    It  is  not  ascertained  that  any  of  their  infantry 

have  passed  on  the  other  side The  present 

moTement  may  be  calculated  to  draw  us  down  and  betray 
118  into  an  addon.  They  may  have  desisted  from  their 
intention  of  passing  till  night,  for  fear  of  our  falling  upon 
their  rear." 

As  Washington  was  ignorant  of  the  misinformation 
which  had  beguiled  Knyphausen  into  this  enterprise,  the 
movements  of  that  general,  his  sudden  advance,  and  as 
sadden  retreat,  were  equally  inexplicable.  At  one  time, 
he  supposed  his  inroad  to  be  a  mere  foraging  incursion ; 
then,  as  Hamilton  had  suggested,  a  device  to  draw  him 
down  from  his  stronghold  into  the  plain,  where  the  su- 
periority of  the  British  force  would  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Knyphausen,  in  fact,  had  been  impeded  in  crossing  his 
troops  to  Staten  Island,  by  the  low  tide  and  deep  muddy 
fthore,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  embark  the  cavalry ; 
and  by  a  destructive  fire  kept  up  by  militia  posted  along 
the  river  banks,  and  the  adjacent  woods.  In  the  mean- 
while he  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  ridicule  that  would 
await  him  in  New  York,  should  his  expedition  prove 
fruitless,  and  end  in  what  might  appear  a  precipitate 
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flighi  This  produced  indecision  of  mind,  and  indnoecl 
him  to  recall  the  troops  which  had  already  crossed,  and 
which  were  necessary,  he  said,  to  protect  his  rear. 

For  several  days  he  lingered  with  his  troops  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  the  Point  beyond ;  obliging  Washington  to 
exercise  unremitting  vigilance  for  the  safety  of  the  Jer- 
seys and  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
the  latter  to  be  joined  by  Major  Henry  Lee,  who  with  his 
troop  of  horse  had  hastened  on  from  the  vicinity  of  Phil* 
adelphia,  where  he  had  recently  been  stationed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tragical  fate  of  Mrs.  Caldwell 
produced  almost  as  much  excitement  throughout  the 
country  as  that  which  had  been  caused  in  a  preceding 
year,  by  the  massacre  of  Miss  McCrea.  She  was  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  first  people  of  New  Jersey ;  was 
winning  in  person  and  character,  and  universally  beloved. 
Enyphausen  was  vehemently  assailed  in  the  American 
papers,  as  if  responsible  for  this  atrocious  act  The 
enemy,  however,  attributed  her  death  to  a  random  shot, 
discharged  in  a  time  of  confusion,  or  to  the  vengeance  of 
a  menial  who  had  a  deadly  pique  against  her  husband ; 
but  the  popular  voice  persisted  in  execrating  it  as  the 
willful  and  wanton  act  of  a  British  soldier. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  fleet  from  the  South  actually 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
landed  his  troops  on  Staten  Island ;  but  almost  immedi- 
ately reembarked  them,  as  if  meditating  an  expeditioii 
up  the  river. 
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Fearing  for  the  safety  of  West  Point,  Washington  set 
off  on  the  21st  Jane,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops, 
towards  Pompton ;  while  General  Greene,  with  Maxwell 
and  Stark's  brigades,  Lee's  dragoons  and  the  militia 
of  the  neighborhood,  remained  encamped  on  the  Short 
Hills,  to  cover  the  country  and  protect  the  stores  at 
Morristown. 

Washington's  movements  were  slow  and  wary,  on* 
willing  to  be  far  from  Greene  until  better  informed  of 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  At  Bockaway  Bridge,  about 
eleven  miles  beyond  Morristown,  he  received  word  on  the 
23d,  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  from  Elizabethtown 
against  Springfield.  Supposing  the  military  depot  at 
Morristown  to  be  their  ultimate  object,  he  detached  a 
brigade  to  the  assistance  of  Greene,  and  fell  back  five  or 
six  miles,  so  as  to  be  in  supporting  distance  of  him. 

The  reembarkation  of  the  troops  at  Staten  Island  had, 
in  fact,  been  a  stratagem  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Washington,  and  enable  Knyphausen  to 
carry  out  the  enterprise  which  had  hitherto  hung  fire. 
No  sooner  did  the  latter  ascertain  that  the  American 
commander-in-chief  had  moved  off  with  his  main  force 
towards  the  Highlands,  than  he  sallied  from  Elizabeth- 
town  five  thousand  strong,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery;  hoping  not 
merely  to  destroy  the  public  stores  at  Morristown,  but 
to  get  possession  of  those  difficult  hills  and  defiles,  among 
which  Washington's  army  had  been  so  securely  posted, 
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and  wliich  oonstituted  the  strength  of  that  part  of  the 
country. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  that  Knyphan- 
sen  pushed  forward  toward  Springfield.  Besides  the 
main  road  which  passes  directly  through  the  Tillage 
toward  Morristown,  there  is  another,  north  of  it,  called 
the  Yauxhall  road,  crossing  several  small  streams,  the 
confluence  of  which  forms  the  Bahway.  These  two  roads 
unite  beyond  the  village  in  the  principal  pass  of  the 
Short  Hills.  The  enemy's  troops  advanced  rapidly  in 
two  compact  columns,  the  right  one  by  the  Yauxhall 
road,  the  other  by  the  main  or  direct  road.  General 
Greene  was  stationed  among  the  Short  Hills,  about  a 
mile  above  the  town.  His  troops  were  distributed  at 
various  posts,  for  there  were  many  passes  to  guard. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  signal-guns  gave  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  drums  beat  to  arms 
throughout  the  camp.  The  troops  were  hastily  called  in 
from  their  posts  among  the  mountain  passes,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  to  defend  the  village. 

Major  Lee,  with  his  dragoons  and  a  picket-guard,  was 
posted  on  the  Vauxhall  road,  to  check  the  right  column 
of  the  enemy  in  its  advance.  Colonel  Dayton,  with  his 
regiment  of  New  Jersey  militia,  was  to  check  the  left 
column  on  the  main  road.  Colonel  Angel  of  Bhode  Isl- 
and, with  about  two  hundred  picked  men,  and  a  piece  of 
artillery,  was  to  defend  a  bridge  over  the  Bahway,  a  little 
west  of  the  town.     Colonel  Shreve,  stationed  with  hia 
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legiment  at  a  oeoond  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  Bah- 
waj  east  of  the  town,  was  to  cover,  if  necessary,  the  re- 
treat of  Colonel  AngeL  Those  parts  of  Maxwell  and 
Stark's  brigades  which  were  not  thus  detached,  were 
drawn  up  on  high  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  hav- 
ii^  the  militia  on  their  flanks. 

There  was  some  sharp  fighting  at  a  bridge  on  the 
Yanxhall  road,  where  Major  Lee  with  his  dragoons  and 
picket-guard  held  the  right  column  at  bay  ;  a  part  of  the 
oolumn,  however,  forded  the  stream  above  the  bridge, 
gained  a  commanding  position,  and  obliged  Lee  to  re- 
tire. 

The  left  column  met  with  similar  opposition  from  Day- 
ton and  his  Jersey  regiment  None  showed  more  ardor 
in  the  fight  than  Caldwell  the  chaplain.  The  image  of  his 
murdered  wife  was  before  his  eyes.  Finding  the  men  in 
want  of  wadding,  he  galloped  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  brought  thence  a  quantity  of  Watts'  psalm  and  hymn 
books,  which  he  distributed  for  the  purpose  among  the 
soldiers.  "Now,"  cried  he,  "put  Watts  into  them, 
boys!" 

The  severest  %hting  of  the  day  was  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Bahway.  For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  Colonel  Angel 
defended  it  with  his  handful  of  men  against  a  vastly  su- 
perior force.  One  fourth  of  his  men  were  either  killed 
or  disabled  :  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  still  more  severe. 
Angel  was  at  length  compelled  to  retire.  He  did  so  in 
good  order,  carrying  off  his  wounded,  and  making  his 
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way  through  the  Tillage  to  the  bridge  beyond  ii  Here 
his  retreat  was  bravely  covered  by  Colonel  Shreve,  bat 
he  too  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  join  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and 
Stark  upon  the  hilL 

General  Greene,  finding  his  front  too  much  extended 
for  his  small  force,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
outflanked  on  the  left  by  the  column  pressing  forward  on 
the  Yauxhall  road,  took  post  with  his  main  body  on  the 
first  range  of  hills,  where  the  roads  were  brought  near  to 
a  point,  and  passed  between  him  and  the  height  occupied 
by  Stark  and  MaxwelL  He  then  threw  out  a  detachment 
which  checked  the  further  advance  of  the  right  column 
of  the  enemy  along  the  Yauxhall  road,  and  secured  that 
pass  through  the  Short  Hills.  Feeling  himself  now 
strongly  posted,  he  awaited  with  confidence  the  expected 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  gain  the  height.  No  such  at- 
tempt was  made.  The  resistance  already  experienced, 
especially  at  the  bridge,  and  the  sight  of  militia  gather- 
ing from  various  points,  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  hos- 
tile commander.  He  saw  that,  should  he  persist  in  push- 
ing for  Morristown,  he  would  have  to  fight  his  way 
through  a  country  abounding  with  difficult  passes,  every 
one  of  which  would  be  obstinately  disputed ;  and  that  the 
enterprise,  even  if  successful,  might  cost  too  much,  be- 
sides taking  him  too  far  from  New  York,  at  a  time  when 
a  French  armament  might  be  expected. 

Before  the  brigade  detached  by  Washington  arrived  al 
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the  scene  of  action,  therefore,  the  enemy  had  retreated. 
PreTiona  to  their  retreat  they  wreaked  upon  Springfield 
the  same  vengeance  they  had  inflicted  on  Clonnecticat 
Farma.  The  whole  Tillage,  excepting  four  honses,  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Their  second  retreat  was  equally 
ignoble  with  their  first.  They  were  pursued  and  harassed 
fte  whole  way  to  Elizabethtown  by  light  scouting  parties 
and  by  the  militia  and  yeomanry  of  the  country,  exasper- 
ated by  the  sight  of  the  burning  village.  Lee,  too,  came 
npon  their  rear-guard  with  his  dragoons,  captured  a 
quantity  of  stores  abandoned  by  them  in  the  hurry  of 
retreat,  and  made  prisoners  of  several  refugees. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  enemy  reached  Elizabethtown. 
During  the  night  they  passed  over  to  Staten  Island  by 
their  bridge  of  boats.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  all 
had  crossed,  and  the  bridge  had  been  removed — ^and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  so  long  harassed  by  the  campaign- 
ings  of  either  army,  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  enemy. 
It  had  proved  a  school  of  war  to  the  American  troops. 
The  incessant  marchings  and  counter -marchings;  the 
rude  encampments ;  the  exposures  to  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship and  privation;  the  alarms;  the  stratagems;  the 
rough  encounters  and  adventurous  enterprises  of  which 
tids  had  been  the  theatre  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
had  rendered  the  patriot  soldier  hardy,  adroit,  and  long- 
suffering  ;  had  accustomed  him  to  danger,  inured  him  to 

discipline,  and  brought  him  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 

European  mercenary  in  the  habitudes  and  usages  of 
TOL.rr.— 7 
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aiBBB,  vUle  he  h»A  the  enperior  iiuateineiitB  tA  hcone, 
oonntij,  and  independenoe.  The  raragiiig  ineanions  of 
the  enemy  had  exasperated  the  most  peaoe-loving  parts 
of  the  ooontry;  made  soldiers  of  the  huBhaadmen,  atv 
qaainted  them  with  their  own  powers,  and  taught  them 
that  the  foe  was  Tolnerable.  The  recent  ineflectnal  at- 
tempts of  a  veteran  general  to  penetrate  the  fastnesses  ol 
Morristown,  though  at  the  head  of  a  Toteran  foroe, 
"  which  woald  once  have  been  deemed  oapable  of  sweep- 
ing the  whole  continent  before  it,"  was  a  lasting  theme  of 
triumph  to  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is  BtUl  the  honest 
boast  among  the  people  of  Morris  Connty,  that  "the 
enemy  never  were  able  to  get  a  footing  among  onr  hills." 
At  the  same  time  the  confli^ation  of  villages,  by  which 
they  aoaght  to  cover  or  revenge  their  repeated  f^nres, 
and  their  precipitate  retreat,  harassed  and  insnXted  by 
half-disciplined  militia,  and  a  crude,  rustic  levy,  fov/^ed 
an  ignominions  dose  to  the  British  oampaignb  b>  ^Im 
Jerseys. 


OHAPTEB  YEL 


VinzVQTOV  AFPUSS  TO  THB  STATB  LBOI8LATUBBS  FOB  AID.-- SUBBORIPTIOn 

OF  FHS   I.ABIB8  OF  FHIULDBLFHIA.— OATB8   ▲PFOIKTBD  TO   COMMAND  THB 

80DTHBBX  DBPABTMBMT.— FBSNOH  FLBBT  ARBIYBS  AT  NBWFOBT.— PBBPABA* 

TZON  FOB  A  GOMBIHBD  MOYSMBNT  AGAINST  NBW  TOBK.— ABNOLD  OBTADIB 

CQMMAVD  AT  WI9T  POINT.— OBBBNB  BB8IONB  THB  OFFIOB  OF  QUABTBBMA8- 

AL. 


IPPBEHENSIYE   that    the  next  move  of  the 

enemy  would  be  up  the  Hudson,  Washington 

resumed  his  measures  for  the  security  of  West 

Point ;  moving  towards  the  Highlands  in  the  latter  part 

of  June.     Circumstances  soon  convinced   him  that  the 

enemy  had  no  present  intention  of  attacking  that  fortress, 

but  merely  menaced  him  at  various  points,  to  retard  his 

operations,  and  oblige  him  to  call  out  the  militia ;  thereby 

interrupting  agriculture,  distressing  the  country,  and  ren- 

dering  his  cause  unpopular.     Having,  therefore,  caused 

the  military  stores  in  the  Jerseys  to  be  removed  to  more 

remote  and  secure  places,  he  countermanded  by  letter 

the  militia,  which  were  marching  to  camp  from  Connecti- 

cat  and  Massachusetts. 

He  now  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  procure  from 
the  different  State  Legislatures  their  quotas  and  supplies 

99 
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for  the  regular  army.  *'The  sparing  system/'  said  \ 
*'  has  been  tried  nntil  it  has  brought  us  to  a  crisis  lil 
less  than  desperate."  This  was  the  time  by  one  gr 
exertion  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  basis  of  eve 
thing  was  the  completion  of  the  continental  battali< 
to  their  full  establishment;  otherwise,  nothing  decia 
could  be  attempted,  and  this  campaign,  like  all  \ 
former,  must  be  chiefly  defensive.  He  warned  agaL 
those  "  indolent  and  narrow  politicians,  who,  except 
the  moment  of  some  signal  misfortune,  are  continua 
crying,  oS  is  toeU,  and  who  to  save  a  little  present  i 
pense,  and  avoid  some  temporary  inconvenience,  with 
ill  designs  in  the  main,  would  protract  the  war,  and  r 
the  perdition  of  our  liberties."  * 

The  desired  relief,  however,  had  to  be  effected  thiou 
the  ramifications  of  general  and  State  governments,  a 
their  committees.  The  operations  were  tardy  and  i 
productive.  Liberal  contributions  were  made  by  in 
viduals,  a  bank  was  established  by  the  inhabitants 
Philadelphia  to  facilitate  the  supplies  of  the  army,  a 
an  association  of  ladies  of  that  city  raised  by  subscript] 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  which  wi 
put  at  the  disposition  of  Washington,  to  be  laid  out 
such  a  manner  as  he  might  think  "  most  honorable  a 
gratifying  to  the  brave  old  soldiers  who  had  borne 
great  a  share  of  the  burden  of  the  war.** 

*  Letter  to  Goyemor  Tmmbnll.    Sparing  tIL  96L 
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The  capture  of  (General  Lincoln  at  Oharlesion  had  left 
the  Southern  department  without  a  commander-in-chie£ 
As  there  were  likely  to  be  important  military  operations 
in  that  quarter,  Washington  had  intended  to  recommend 
General  Qreene  for  the  appointment  He  was  an  officer 
on  whose  abilities,  discretion,  and  disinterested  patriot- 
ism he  had  the  fullest  reliance,  and  whom  he  had  always 
found  thoroughly  disposed  to  act  in  unison  with  him  in 
his  general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Oongress,  how* 
ever,  with  unbecoming  precipitancy,  gave  that  important 
command  to  General  Gates  (June  13th),  without  waiting 
to  consult  Washington's  Tiews  or  wishes. 

Grates,  at  the  time,  was  on  his  estate  in  Virginia,  and 
accepted  the  appointment  with  avidity,  anticipating  new 
triumphs.  His  old  associate.  General  Lee,  gave  him  an 
ominous  caution  at  parting.  "  Beware  that  your  North- 
em  laurels  do  not  change  to  Southern  willows ! " 

.  On  the  10th  of  July  a  French  fleet,  under  the  Chevalier 
de  Temay,  arrived  at  Newport,  in  Bhode  Island.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates  and  two 
bombs,  and  convoyed  transports  on  board  of  which  there 
were  upwards  of  five  thousand  troops.  This  was  the 
first  division  of  the  forces  promised  by  France,  of  which 
Lafayette  had  spoken.  The  second  division  had  been 
detained  at  Brest  for  want  of  transports,  but  might  soon 
be  expected. 

The  Count  de  Bochambeau,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
royal  armies,  was  commander-in-chief  of  this  auxiliary 
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force.  He  was  a  yeteran,  fiftj-five  years  of  age,  who  had 
early  distinguished  himself^  when  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Anvergne,  and  had  gained  laurels  in  Tarions  bat* 
ties,  especially  that  of  Eloster  Camp,  of  which  he  de- 
cided the  success.  Since  then,  he  had  risen  from  one 
post  of  honor  to  another,  until  intrusted  with  his  present 
important  command.* 

Another  officer  of  rank  and  distinction  in  this  force,  was 
Major-general  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a  friend  and  rel- 
ative of  Lafayette,  but  much  his  senior,  being  now  forty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  not  only  a  soldier,  but  a  man 
of  letters,  and  one  familiar  with  courts  as  well  as  camps. 

Oount  Bochambeau's  first  despatch  to  Yergennes,  the 
French  Minister  of  State  (July  16th)  gave  a  discouraging 
picture  of  affairs.  "  Upon  my  arrival  here,**  writes  he, 
"  the  country  was  in  consternation,  the  paper  money  had 
fallen  to  sixty  for  one,  and  even  the  government  takes  it 
up  at  forty  for  one.  Washington  had  for  a  long  time 
only  three  thousand  men  under  his  command.  The 
arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  succors  from  France,  afforded  some  encourage- 
ment ;  but  the  tories,  who  were  very  numerous,  gave  out 
that  it  was  only  a  temporary  assistance,  like  that  of 
Count  D'Estaing.  Li  describing  tc  you  our  reception 
at  this  place,  we  shall  show  you  the  feeling  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent.    This  town  is  of  consider- 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de  Yimeiir,  CkMnte  de  Bochambean, 
bom  at  Vendome,  in  Fiance,  1725. 
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able  size,  and  contains,  like  the  rest,  both  whigs  and 
tories.  I  landed  with  my  staff,  without  troops ;  nobody 
appeared  in  the  streets;  those  at  the  windows  looked 
Bad  and  depressed.  I  spoke  to  the  principal  persons 
of  the  place,  and  told  them,  as  I  wrote  to  (General  Wash- 
ington, that  this  was  merely  the  advanced  guard  of  a 
greater  force,  and  that  the  king  was  determined  to  sup- 
port them  with  his  whole  power.  In  twenty-four  hours 
their  spirits  rose,  and  last  night  all  the  streets,  houses, 
and  steeples  were  illuminated,  in  the  midst  of  fire-works, 
and  the  greatest  rejoicings.  I  am  now  here  with  a  single 
company  of  grenadiers,  until  wood  and  straw  shall  have 
been  collected ;  my  camp  is  marked  out,  and  I  hope  to 
Have  the  troops  landed  to-morrow." 

Still,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lingering 
feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  public  bosom.  "The 
whigs  are  pleased,"  writes  De  Bochambeau,  "but  they 
say  that  the  king  ought  to  have  sent  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  twenty  ships  to  drive  the  enemy  from  New 
York ;  that  the  country  was  infallibly  ruined ;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  recruit  to  send  to  General  Washing- 
ton's army,  without  giving  him  one  hundred  hard  dollars 
to  engage  for  six  months'  service,  and  they  beseech  His 
Uajesty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  strength.  The  war 
will  be  an  expensive  one ;  we  pay  even  for  our  quartersi 
and  for  the  land  covered  with  the  camp.**  * 

♦  Sparks.     Writings  of  Waahingiony  viL  004 
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The  troops  were  landed  to  the  east  of  the  town ;  theit 
encampment  was  on  b  fine  sitofttion,  and  extended  nearly 
acroBB  the  island.  Mach  was  aaid  of  their  gallant  and 
martial  appearance.  There  vas  the  noted  regiment  of 
Anveif^,  in  oonunand  of  vhich  the  Connt  de  Bocham- 
bean  had  first  gained  hia  l&orelB,  but  which  was  sow 
commanded  by  his  son  the  visoonnt,  thirty  years  of  age. 
A  legion  of  six  handred  men  also  was  especially  admired ; 
it  was  commanded  by  the  Doke  de  Lanzan  (Lanzon- 
Biron),  who  had  gained  reputation  in  the  preceding  year 
by  the  capture  of  Senegal  A  feeling  of  adventure  and 
romance,  associated  with  the  American  stmggle,  had 
caused  many  of  the  young  nobiUiy  to  seek  this  new  field 
of  achievemest,  who,  to  nse  De  Bochambeau's  words, 
"brought  out  with  them  the  heroic  and  chivalrons  conr- 
age  of  the  ancient  French  nobility."  To  their  credit  be 
it  spoken  also,  they  brought  with  them  the  ancient  French 
politeness,  for  it  was  remarkable  how  soon  they  accom- 
modated themselves  to  circumstances,  made  l^ht  of  all 
the  privations  and  inconveniences  of  a  new  country,  and 
conformed  to  the  familiar  simplicity  of  republican  man- 
ners, Gener^  Heath,  who,  by  Washington's  orders,  was 
there  to  offer  his  services,  was,  by  his  own  account 
"  charmed  with  the  officers,"  who,  on  their  part,  he  said, 
expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  treatment 
they  received. 

The  instructions  of  the  French  ministry  to  the  Count 
de  Boohambeau  placed  him  entirely  under  the  eommaad 
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of  Gleneral  WashingtoiL  The  Frencxi  troops  were  to  be 
considered  as  anxiliaries,  and  as  snch  were  to  take  the 
left  of  the  American  troops,  and^  in  all  oases  of  ceremonji 
to  yield  them  the  preference.  This  considerate  arrange- 
ment had  been  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  those  questions  of  rank  and  etiquette  which  had  here- 
tofore disturbed  the  combined  service. 

Washington,  in  general  orders,  congratulated  the  army 
on  the  arrival  of  this  timely  and  generous  succor,  which 
he  hailed  as  a  new  tie  between  France  and  America ;  an- 
ticipating that  the  only  contention  between  the  two 
armies  would  be  to  excel  each  other  in  good  offices,  and 
in  the  display  of  every  military  virtue.  The  American 
cockade  had  hitherto  been  black,  that  of  the  French  was 
white ;  he  recommended  to  his  officers  a  cockade  of  black 
and  white  intermingled  in  compliment  to  their  allies,  and 
as  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  union. 

His  joy  at  this  important  reinforcement  was  dashed  by 
the  mortifying  reflection,  that  he  was  still  unprovided 
with  the  troops  and  military  means  requisite  for  the  com- 
bined operations  meditated.  Still  he  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  immediate  action,  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched Lafayette  to  have  an  interview  with  the  French 
commanders,  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
concert  plans  for  the  proposed  attack  upon  New  York. 

"Pressed  on  all  sides  by  a  choice  of  difficulties,"  writes 
be  to 'the  President^  *'  I  have  adopted  that  line  of  conduct 
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which  suited  the  dignity  and  faith  of  OongresSy  the  repQi 
tation  of  these  States,  and  the  honor  of  our  arms.  Neithex 
the  season  nor  a  regard  to  decency  would  permit  delay. 
The  die  is  cast,  and  it  remains  with  the  States  to  fnl« 
fill  either  their  engagements,  preserve  their  credit  and 
support  their  independence,  or  to  involye  us  in  disgrace 
and  defeat  •  .  •  •  I  shall  proceed  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  will  ultimately  consult  their  own  interest 
and  honor,  and  not  su£fer  us  to  fail  for  want  of  means, 
which  it  is  evidently  in  their  power  to  afford.  What  has 
been  done,  and  is  doing,  by  some  of  the  States,  confirms 
the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  the  sufficient  resources 
of  the  country.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
submit  to  any  arrangements  for  bringing  them  forth,  I 
see  no  reasonable  grounds  to  doubi  If  we  fail  for  want 
of  proper  exertions,  in  any  of  the  governments,  I  trust 
the  responsibility  will  fall  where  it  ought,  and  that  I 
shall  stand  justified  to  Congress,  to  my  country,  and  to 
the  world." 

The  arrival,  however,  of  the  British  Admiral  Ghraves, 
at  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  July,  with  six  ships-of-the- 
line,  gave  the  enemy  such  a  superiorHy  of  naval  force, 
that  the  design  on  New  York  was  postponed  until  the 
second  French  division  should  make  its  appearance,  or  a 
squadron  under  the  Count  de  Guichen,  which  was  ex- 
pected from  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  inforw 
mation  of  all  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  allies,  de« 
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tennined  to  forestall  the  meditated  attack  npon  New 
Tork,  by  beating  up  the  French  quarters  on  Bhode  Isl- 
and. This  he  was  to  do  in  person  at  the  head  of  six  thoa<' 
sand  men,  aided  by  Admiral  Arbnthnol  with  his  fleet. 
Sir   Henry  accordingly  proceeded  with  his  troops  to 
Throg's  Neck  on  the  sound,  there  to  embark  on  board  of 
transports  which  Arbuthnot  was  to  provide.    No  soonei 
did  Washington  learn  that  so  large  a  force  had  left  New 
Tork,  than  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Peekskill,  and  pre- 
pared to  move  towards  King's  Bridge,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  troops,  which  had  recently  been  reinforced. 
His  intention  was,  either  to  oblige  Sir  Henry  to  abandon 
his  project  against  Bhode  Island,  or  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Kew  York  during  his  absence.    As  Washington  was  on 
.orseback,  observing  the  crossing  of  the  last  division  of 
Ids  troops,  (General  Arnold  approached,  having  just  ar- 
rived  in   the  camp.    Arnold  had  been  manoeuvring  of 
late  to  get  the  command  of  West  Point,  and,  among  other 
means,  had  induced  Mr.  Bobert  R  Livingston,  then  a 
New  York  member  of  Congress,  to  suggest  it  in  a  letter 
to  Washington  as  a  measure  of  great  expediency.   Arnold 
now  accosted  the  latter  to  know  whether  any  place  had 
been  assigned  to  him.     He  was  told  that  he  was  to  com- 
mand the  left  wing,  and  Washington  added,  that  they 
would  have  further  conversation  on  the  subject  when  he 
returned  to  head-quarters.    The  silence  and  evident  cha- 
grin with  which  the  reply  was  received  surprised  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  subso' 
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quentlj  learned  that  Arnold  was  more  desirous  of  a 
garrison  post  than  of  a  command  in  the  field,  although  a 
post  of  honor  had  been  assigned  him,  and  active  servioe 
was  anticipated.  Arnold's  excuse  was  that  his  wounded 
leg  still  unfitted  him  for  action  either  on  foot  or  horse- 
back ;  but  that  at  West  Point  he  might  render  himself 
usefuL 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Henry  was  delayed  by  the  tardy 
arrival  of  transports.  In  the  meantime  he  heard  of  the 
sudden  move  of  Washington,  and  learned,  moreover,  that 
the  position  of  the  French  at  Newport  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  militia  from  the  neighboring  country.  These 
tidings  disconcerted  his  plans.  He  left  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  to  proceed  with  his  squadron  to  Newport,  blockade 
the  French  fleet,  and  endeavor  to  intercept  the  second 
division,  supposed  to  be  on  its  way,  while  he  with  his 
troops  hastened  back  to  New  York. 

In  consequence  of  their  return  Washington  again  with- 
drew his  forces  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson ;  first 
estabUshing  a  post  and  throwing  up  smaU  works  at 
Dobb's  Ferry,  about  ten  miles  above  King's  Bridge,  to 
secure  a  communication  across  the  river  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  ordnance,  should  the  design  upon 
New  York  be  prosecuted. 

Arnold  now  received  the  important  command  which  he 
had  so  earnestly  coveted.  It  included  the  fortress  at 
West  Point  and  the  posts  from  Fishkill  to  King's  Ferry, 
together  with  the  corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  advanced 
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towards  the  enemy's  line  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
He  was  ordered  to  have  the  works  at  the  Point  com- 
pleted as  expeditiously  as  possible^  and  to  keep  all  his 
posts  on  their  guard  against  surprise ;  there  being  con- 
stant apprehensions  that  the  enemy  might  make  a  sud- 
den effort  to  gain  possession  of  the  river. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  Washington  re- 
GTOssed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  took  post 
at  Orangetown  or  Tappan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Jerseys, 
and  opposite  to  Dobb's  Ferry,  to  be  at  hand  for  any 
attempt  upon  New  York. 

The  execution  of  this  cherished  design,  however,  was 
again  postponed  by  intelligence  that  the  second  divisioi 
of  the  French  reinforcements  was  blockaded  in  the  har> 
bor  of  Brest  by  the  British :  Washington  still  had  hopes 
that  it  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  the 
squadron  of  the  Count  de  Guichen  from  the  West  Indies ; 
or  of  a  fleet  from  Cadiz. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  an  embarrassing  derangement 
took  place  in  the  quartermaster-general's  department,  of 
which  General  Greene  was  the  head.  The  reorganization 
of  this  department  had  long  been  in  agitation.  A  system 
had  been  digested  by  Washington,  Schuyler,  and  Greene, 
adapted,  as  they  thought,  to  the  actual  situation  of  the 
country.  Ghreene  had  offered,  should  it  be  adopted,  to 
continue  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment, without  any  extra  emolument  other  than  would 
eover  the  expenses  of  his  family.     Congress  devised  a 
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difierent  Boheme.  He  consideTed  it  incapable  (tf  exeeo* 
tioD,  and  lively  to  be  attended  with  calamitous  and  die- 
graceful  results ;  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignatioiL 
Washington  endeaTored  to  prevent  its  being  accepted. 
"  Unless  effectual  measnres  are  taken,"  said  he,  "  to  in- 
duce General  Greene  and  the  other  principal  officers  of 
that  department  to  continue  their  serricea,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  total  stagnation  of  military  business.  We 
not  onlj  most  cease  from  the  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign, bnt  in  all  probability  shall  be  obliged  to  disperse, 
if  not  disband  the  army,  for  vant  of  snbsistence." 

The  tone  and  manner,  however,  asenmed  by  General 
Greene  in  offering  his  resignation,  and  the  time  chosen, 
when  the  campaign  was  opened,  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
and  the  French  commanders  waiting  for  oooperaticm, 
were  deeply  offensive  to  Congress.  His  resignation  was 
promptly  accepted :  there  was  a  talk  even  of  suspending 
him  from  his  command  in  the  line. 

Washington  interposed  his  spacious  and  considerate 
oonnsels  to  allay  this  irritation,  and  prevent  the  inflic- 
tion of  snch  an  indignity  npon  an  officer  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  highest  esteem  and  friendship.  "  A  pro- 
cedure of  this  kind,  without  a  proper  trial,"  said  he, 
"  must  touch  the  feelings  of  every  officer.  It  will  show 
in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  they  hold  their  commissions.  In  a  word,  it  will 
exhibit  snch  a  specimen  of  power,  that  I  question  much 
if  then  is  an  officer  in  the  whole  line  that  will  hold  s 
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oommission  beyond  the  end  of  the  campaign^  ilf  he  does 
till  then.  Snch  an  act  in  the  most  despotic  govemment 
would  be  attended  at  least  with  loud  complaints." 

The  counsels  of  Washington  prevailed;  the  indignity 
was  not  inflicted,  and  Congress  was  saved  from  the  error, 
if  not  disgrace,  of  discarding  from  her  service  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  meritorious  of  her  generals. 

C!olonel  Pickering  was  appointed  to  succeed  Greene  as 
quartermaster-general,  but  the  latter  continued  for  some 
time,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  to  aid  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  department  Colonel  Pickering  ac- 
quitted himself  in  his  new  office  with  zeal,  talents,  and 
integrity,  but  there  were  radical  defects  in  the  system 
which  defied  all  ability  and  exertion. 

The  commissariat  was  equally  in  a  state  of  derange- 
ment. "  At  this  very  juncture,"  writes  Washington  (Au- 
gust, 20th),  "I  am  reduced  to  the  painful  alternative, 
either  of  dismissing  a  part  of  the  militia  now  assembling, 
or  of  letting  them  come  forward  to  starve ;  which  it  will 
be  extremely  difficidt  for  the  troops  already  in  the  field 
to  avoid.  ....  Every  day's  experience  proves  more 
and  more  that  the  present  mode  of  supplies  is  the  most 
uncertain,  expensive,  and  injurious  that  could  be  devised. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  calculations  of  what  we 
are  to  expect,  and,  consequently,  to  concert  any  plans  for 
fature  execution.  No  adequate  provision  of  forage  hav- 
ing been  made,  we  are  now  obliged  to  subsist  the  horses 
of  the  army  by  force,  which,  among  other  evils,  often 
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gives  rise  to  ciyil  dispntes,  and  prosecutionSy  as  vexa* 
tious  as  they  are  burdensome  to  the  pnblia"  In  his 
emergencies  he  was  forced  to  empty  the  magazines  at 
West  Point;  yet  these  afforded  but  temporary  relief; 
scarcity  continued  to  prevail  to  a  distressing  degree,  and 
on  the  6th  of  September,  he  complains  that  the  army  has 
for  two  or  three  days  been  entirely  destitute  of  meat 
^'Such  injury  to  the  discipline  of  the  army/'  adds  he, 
*'  and  such  distress  to  the  inhabitants,  residt  from  these 
frequent  events,  that  my  feelings  are  hurt  beyond  de- 
scription at  the  cries  of  the  one  and  at  seeing  the 
other/* 

The  anxiety  of  Washington  at  this  moment  of  embar- 
rassment was  heightened  by  the  receipt  of  disastrous  in- 
telligence from  the  South ;  the  purport  of  whioh  we  shalk 
suocinctly  relate  in  another  chapter. 
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OBD  COBNWALLIS,  when  left  in  military 
command  at  the  Sonth  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
was  charged,  it  will  be  recollected,  with  the 
invasion  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  an  enterprise  in 
which  much  difficulty  was  to  be  apprehended,  both  from 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  country.  The  orig- 
inal  settlers  were  from  various  parts,  most  of  them  men 
who  had  experienced  political  or  religious  oppression, 
and  had  brought  with  them  a  quick  sensibility  to  wrong, 
a  stem  appreciation  of  their  rights,  and  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence.  In  the  heart  of-  the 
State  was  a  hardy  Presbyterian  stock,  the  Scotch  Irish, 
as  they  were  called,  having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to 
Ireland,  and  thence  to  America ;  and  who  were  said  to 
possess  the  impulsiveness  of  the  Irishman,  with  the  dop 
ged  resolution  of  the  Covenanter. 
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The  early  history  of  the  colony  abounds  with  instanoei 
of  this  spirit  among  its  people.  "  They  always  behaved 
insolently  to  their  governors/'  complains  Governor  Bar- 
rington  in  1731;  "some  they  have  driven  out  of  the 
country  —  at  other  times  they  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own  choice^  supported  by  men  under  arms."  It 
was  in  fact  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment which  stirred  within  them,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
glorious  ariom :  "  The  rights  of  the  many  against  the  ex- 
actions of  the  few."  So  ripe  was  this  spirit  at  an  early 
day,  that  when  the  boundary  line  was  run,  in  1727,  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  Yirginia,  the  borderers  were 
eager  to  be  included  within  the  former  province,  ''as 
there  they  paid  no  tribute  to  Gk>d  or  0»sar." 

It  was  this  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  the  confederacy, 
called  the  Begulation,  formed  to  withstand  the  abuses  of 
power ;  and  the  first  blood  shed  in  our  country,  in  resist- 
ance to  arbitrary  taxation,  was  at  Almance  in  this  prov- 
ince, in  a  conflict  between  the  regulators  and  Governor 
Tryon.  Above  all,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  at 
Mecklenburg,  in  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  was  ful- 
minated the  first  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  upwards  of  a  year  before  a  like  declaration  by 
Congress. 

A  population  so  characterized  presented  formidable 
difficulties  to  the  invader.  The  physical  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  country  consisted  in  its  moun- 
tain fastnesses  in  the  northwestern  part,  its  vast  foresti^ 
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its  sterile  tracts,  its  long  riyers,  destitute  of  bridges,  and 
wMch,  though  fordable  in  £air  weather,  were  liable  to 
be  swollen  by  sudden  storms  and  freshets,  and  rendered 
deep,  turbulent,  and  impassable.  These  rivers,  in  fact, 
which  rushed  down  from  the  mountain,  but  wound  slug- 
gishly through  the  plains,  were  the  military  strength  of 
the  country,  as  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  show 
in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

Lord  ComwaUis  forbore  to  attempt  the  invasion  of 
North  Carolina  until  the  summer  heats  should  be  over 
and  the  harvests  gathered  in.  In  the  meantime  he  disi 
poeed  of  his  troops  in  cantonments,  to  cover  the  frontiers 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  maintain  their  inter- 
nal quiet.  The  command  of  the  frontiers  was  given  by 
him  to  Lord  Bawdon,  who  made  Camden  his  principal 
post.  This  town,  the  capital  of  Kershaw  District,  a  fer- 
tile, fruitful  country,  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wateree  Biver,  on  the  road  leading  to  North  Carolina. 
It  was  to  be  the  grand  military  depot  for  the  projected 
campaign. 

Having  made  these  dispositions,  Lord  ComwaUis  set 
up  his  head-quarters  at  Charleston,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  regulating  the  civil  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  province,  in  organizing  the  militia  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, and  in  forwarding  provisions  and  munitions  of  war 
to  Camden. 

The  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  putting  an  end 
to  all  neutrality,  and  the  rigorous  penalties  and  persecu- 
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tions  with  which  all  infractions  of  its  terms  were  pnn- 
ishedy  had  for  a  time  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  country. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  dread  of  British  power  gave 
way  to  impatience  of  British  exactions.  Symptoms  of 
revolt  manifested  themselves  in  yarioos  parts.  They 
were  encouraged  by  intelligence  that  De  Kalb,  sent  by 
Washington,  was  advancing  through  North  Carolina  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  and  that  the  militia  of 
that  State  and  of  Virginia  were  joining  his  standard. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  tidings  that  G«tes,  the  con- 
queror of  Burgoyne,  was  on  his  way  to  take  command  of 
the  Southern  forces. 

The  prospect  of  such  aid  from  the  North  reanimated 
the  Southern  patriots.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these 
was  Thomas  Sumter,  whom  the  Carolinians  had  sur- 
named  the  Game  Cock.  He  was  between  foriy  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  brave,  hardy,  vigorous,  resolute.  He  had 
served  against  the  Indians  in  his  boyhood,  during  the  old 
French  war,  and  had  been  present  at  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock.  In  the  present  war  he  had  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  riflemen  in  the  continental  line.  After 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  when  patriots  took  refuge  in  con- 
tiguous States,  or  in  the  natural  fastnesses  of  the  coun- 
try, he  had  retired  with  his  family  into  one  of  the  latter. 

The  lower  part  of  South  Carolina  for  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles  back  from  the  sea  is  a  level  country, 
abounding  with  swamps,  locked  up  in  the  windings  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  down  from  the  Appalachian  Moun* 
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iains.    Some  of  ihese  swamps  are  mere  canebrakes,  of 
little  nse  until  subdued  by  cultiyation,  when  they  yield 
abundant  crops  of  rioe.     Others  are  covered  with  forests 
of  cypress,  cedar,  and  laurel,  green  all  the  year  and  odor- 
iferous, but  tangled  with  vines  and  almost  impenetrable. 
In  their  bosoms,  however,  are  fine  savannahs;  natural 
Uwns,  open  to  cultivation,  and  yielding  abundant  pastur* 
age.    It  requires  local  knowledge,  however,  to  penetrate 
these  wildernesses,  and  hence  they  form  strongholds  to 
the  people  of  the  country.    In  one  of  these  natural  fast- 
nesses, on  the  borders  of  the  Santee,  Sumter  had  taken 
up  his  residence,  and  hence  he  would  sally  forth  in  vari- 
ous directions.    During  a  temporary  absence  his  retreat 
had  been  invaded,  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground,  his 
wife  and  children  driven  forth  without  shelter.    Private 
injury  had  thus  been  added  to  the  incentives  of  patriot- 
ism.    Emerging  from  his  hiding-place,  he  had  thrown 
himself  among  a  handful  of  his  fellow-sufferers  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  North  Carolina.    They  chose  him  at  once 
as  a  leader,  and  resolved  on  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  native  State.    Destitute  of  regular 
weapons,  they  forged  rude  substitutes  out  of  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.    Old  mill-saws  were  converted  into 
broadswords;   knives  at  the  ends  of  poles  served  for 
lances;   while  the  country  housewives  gladly  gave  up 
their  pewter  dishes  and  other  utensils,  to  be  melted  down 
and  cast  into  bullets  for  such  as  had  firearms. 
When  Sumter  led  this  gallant  band  of  exiles  over  the 
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border,  they  did  not  amonnt  in  number  to  two  himdz  i\ 
yet,  with  these,  he  attacked  and  routed  a  well-armed 
body  of  British  troops  and  tories,  the  terror  of  the  fron^ 
tier.  His  followers  supplied  themselves  with  weapons 
from  the  slain.  In  a  little  while  his  band  was  augmented 
by  recruits.  Parties  of  militia,  also,  recently  embodied 
under  the  compelling  measures  of  Comwallis,  deserted  to 
the  patriot  standard.  Thus  reinforced  to  the  amount  of 
six  hundred  men,  he  made,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  spirited 
attack  on  the  British  post  at  Bocky  Mount,  near  the 
Catawba,  but  was  repulsed.  A  more  successfol  attack 
was  made  by  him,  eight  days  afterwards,  on  another  post 
at  Hanging  Bock.  The  Prince  of  Wales  regiment  which 
defended  it  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  a  large  body  of 
North  Carolina  loyalists,  under  Colonel  Brian,  was  routed 
and  dispersed.  The  gallant  exploits  of  Sumter  were  emu- 
lated in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  partisan  war 
thus  commenced  was  carried  on  with  an  audacity  that 
soon  obliged  the  enemy  to  call  in  their  outposts,  and 
collect  their  troops  in  large  masses. 

The  advance  of  De  Kalb  with  reinforcements  from  the 
North,  had  been  retarded  by  various  difficulties,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  want  of  provisions.  This 
had  been  especially  the  case,  he  said,  since  his  arrival  in 
North  Carolina.  The  legislative  or  executive  power,  he 
complained,  gave  him  no  assistance,  nor  could  he  obtain 
supplies  from  the  people  but  by  military  force.  There 
was  no  flour  in  the  camp,  nor  were  dispositions  made  t^ 
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fomiflli  any.  His  troops  were  reduced  for  a  time  to  short 
aUowanoe,  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  July,  brought  to 
a  positiye  halt  at  Deep  Biyer.*  The  North  Oarolina  mili- 
tia, under  General  Oaswell,  were  already  in  the  field,  on 
the  road  to  Oamden,  beyond  the  Pedee  Biver.  He  was 
anxioua  to  form  a  junction  with  them,  and  with  some  Yir- 
ginia  troops,  under  Colonel  Porterfield,  reliques  of  the 
defenders  of  Charleston ;  but  a  wide  and  sterile  region 
lay  between  him  and  them,  difficult  to  be  traversed,  un- 
less magasdnes  were  established  in  adyanoe,  or  he  were 
supplied  with  proyisions  to  take  with  him.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, he  wrote  to  Congress  and  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, representing  his  situation,  and  entreating  reliel 
For  three  weeks  he  remained  in  this  encampment,  forag« 
ing  an  exhausted  country  for  a  meagre  subsistence,  and 
was  thinking  of  deviating  to  the  right,  and  seeking  the 
fertile  counties  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bowan,  when,  on  the 
2Sth  of  July,  General  Gates  arriyed  at  the  camp. 

The  baron  greeted  him  with  a  continental  salute  from 
his  little  park  of  artillery,  and  received  him  with  the 
ceremony  and  deference  due  to  a  superior  officer  who 
was  to  take  the  command.  There  was  a  contest  of  polite- 
ness between  the  two  generals.  Gates  approved  of  De 
Ealb's  standing  orders,  but  at  the  first  review  of  the 
troops,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  baron,  gave  or- 
ders for  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 

*  A  branch  of  Gape  Fear  Rirer.    The  aboriginal  name,  Snpporah. 
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at  a  rruymenPa  warning.  It  was  evident  he  meant  to  signal^ 
ize  himself  by  celerity  of  movement  in  contrast  with  pro* 
tracted  delays. 

It  was  in  vain  the  destitute  situation  of  the  troops  was 
represented  to  him^  and  that  they  had  not  a  day's  pro- 
vision in  advance.  His  reply  was,  that  wagons  laden 
with  supplies  were  coming  on,  and  would  overtake  them 
in  two  days. 

On  the  27th,  he  actually  put  the  army  in  motion  over 
the  Buffalo  Ford,  on  the  direct  road  to  Camden.  Colonel 
Williams,  the  adjutant-general  of  De  Kalb,  warned  him 
of  the  sterile  nature  of  that  route,  and  recommended  a 
more  circuitous  one  further  north,  which  the  baron  had 
intended  to  take,  and  which  passed  through  the  abun- 
dant county  of  Mecklenburg.  Gates  persisted  in  taking 
the  direct  route,  observing  that  he  should  the  sooner 
form  a  junction  with  Caswell  and  the  North  Carolina 
militia ;  and  as  to  the  sterility  of  the  country,  his  sup- 
plies would  soon  overtake  him. 

The  route  proved  all  that  had  been  represented.  It 
led  through  a  region  of  pine  barrens,  sand  hills,  and 
swamps,  with  few  human  habitations,  and  those  mostly 
deserted.  The  supplies  of  which  he  had  spoken  never 
overtook  him.  His  army  had  to  subsist  itself  on  lean 
cattle,  roaming  almost  wild  in  the  woods ;  and  to  supply 
the  want  of  bread  with  green  Indian  com,  unripe  apples, 
and  peaches.  The  consequence  was,  a  distressing  preva* 
lence  of  dysentery. 
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Haying  crossed  the  Pedee  Biyer  on  the  3d  of  Augusti 
Ihe  army  was  joined  by  a  handful  of  braye  Virginia  reg' 
oLirs,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Porterfield,  who  had 
been  wandering  about  the  country  since  the  disaster  of 
Charleston ;  and^  on  the  7th,  the  much  desired  junction 
took  place  with  the  North  Carolina  militia.  On  the  13th 
ihey  encamped  at  Bugeley's  Mills,  otherwise  called  Cler- 
mont, about  twelye  miles  from  Camden,  and  oil  the  fol- 
lowii^  day  were  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  seyen  hundred 
Vi^inia  miUtia,  under  General  Steyens. 

On  the  approach  of  Gates,  Lord  Bawdon  had  concen- 
trated his  forces  at  Camden.  The  post  was  flanked  by 
the  Wateree  Biyer  and  Pine-tree  Creek,  and  strength- 
ened with  redoubts.  Lord  Comwallis  had  hastened 
hither  from  Charleston  on  learning  that  affairs  in  this 
quarter  were  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  had  arriyed  here 
on  the  13th.  The  British  effectiye  force  thus  collected 
was  something  more  than  two  thousand,  including  o£Gi- 
oers.  About  fiye  hundred  were  militia  and  tory  refugees 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  forces  under  Gates,  according  to  the  return  of  his 
adjutant-general,  were  three  thousand  and  fifty-two  fit 
for  duty ;  more  than  two  thirds  of  them,  howeyer,  were 
militia. 

On  the  14th,  he  receiyed  an  express  from  General 
Smnter,  who,  with  his  partisan  corps,  after  harassing  the 
enemy  at  yarious  points,  was  now  endeayoring  to  cut  oflf 
their  supplies  from  Charleston.    The  object  of  the  ex-* 
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press  waa  to  ask  a  reinforcement  of  regulars  to  aid  hia 
in  capturing  a  large  convoy  of  clothing,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  on  its  way  to  the  garrison,  and  which  would  pass 
Wateree  Ferry,  about  a  mile  from  Camden. 

Gtates  accordingly  detached  Colonel  Woolford  of  the 
Maryland  line,  with  one  hundred  regulars,  a  party  of 
artillery,  and  two  brass  field-pieces.  On  the  same  even^ 
ing  he  moved  with  his  main  force  to  take  post  at  a  deep 
stream  about  seven  miles  from  Camden,  intending  to 
attack  Lord  Bawdon  or  his  redoubts  should  he  march 
out  in  force  to  repel  Sumter. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  Gates  should  have  been 
so  remiss  in  collecting  information  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy  as  to  be  utterly  unaware  that  Lord 
Comwallis  had  arrived  at  Camden.  Such,  however,  we 
are  assured  by  his  adjutant-general,  was  the  fact.* 

By  a  singular  coincidence.  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  very 
same  evening  sallied  forth  from  Camden  to  attack  the 
American  camp  at  Clermont 

About  two  o'clock  at  night,  the  two  forces  blundered, 
as  it  were,  on  each  other  about  half  way.  A  skirmish 
took  place  between  their  advance  guards,  in  which  Por- 
terfield  of  the  Virginia  regulars  was  mortally  wounded. 
Some  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side.  From  these 
the  respective  commanders  learnt  the  nature  of  the  forces 
•ach  had  stumbled  upon.     Both  halted,  formed  their 

* 

*  Karrative  of  Adjutant-general  Williams. 
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troops  for  action,  but  deferred  farther  hostilities  until 
daylight 

Gbtes  waa  astounded  at  being  told  that  the  enemy  at 
land  was  Comwallis  with  three  thousand  men.  Calling 
a  council  of  war,  he  demanded  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  blank  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  General  Stevens  of  the  Virginia  militia,  with 
the  question,  ^^  Gentlemen,  is  it  not  too  late  ivow  to  do 
anything  but  fight?"  No  other  advice  was  asked  or 
offidred,  and  all  were  required  to  repair  to  their  respec- 
tive oommands,*  though  General  De  Kalb,  we  are  told, 
was  of  opinion  that  they  should  regain  their  position  at 
Clermont,  and  there  await  an  attack.      • 

In  forming  the  line,  the  first  Maryland  division,  includ- 
ing the  Delawares,  was  on  the  right,  commanded  by  De 
Ealb.  The  Virginia  militia  under  Stevens,  were  on  the 
lefi  Caswell  with  the  North  Carolinians  formed  the  cen- 
tre. The  artillery  was  in  battery  on  the  road.  Each  flank 
was  covered  by  a  marsh.  The  second  Maryland  brigade 
formed  a  reserve,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  first 

At  daybreak  (August  16th),  the  enemy  were  dimly  de- 
scried advancing  in  column;  they  appeared  to  be  dis- 
playing to  the  righi  The  deputy  adjutant-general  or- 
dered the  artillery  to  open  a  fire  upon  them,  and  then 
rode  to  (General  Gates,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  to 
voSsarm  him  of  the  cause  of  the  firing.    Gates  ordered  that 

*  NarratiYe  of  Adjutant-general  WiUiama. 
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Stevens  should  advance  briskly  with  his  brigade  of  Yir< 
ginia  militia  and  attack  them  while  in  the  act  of  display- 
ing.  No  sooner  did  Stevens  receive  the  order  than  he 
put  his  brigade  in  motion,  but  discovered  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy  wa»  already  in  line.  A  few  sharp- 
shooters were  detached  to  run  forward,  post  themselves 
behind  trees  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy  to 
extort  their  fire  while  at  a  distance,  and  render  it  less 
terrible  to  the  militia.  The  expedient  failed.  The  Brit- 
ish rushed  on  shouting  and  firing.  Stevens  called  to  his 
men  to  stand  firm,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  their  bayo- 
nets. His  words  were  unheeded.  The  inexperienced 
militia,  dismayed  and  confounded  by  this  impetuous  as* 
sault,  threw  down  their  loaded  muskets  and  fled.  The 
panic  spread  to  the  North  Carolina  militia.  Part  of  them 
made  a  temporary  stand,  but  soon  joined  with  the  rest  in 
flight,  rendered  headlong  and  disastrous  by  the  charge 
and  pursuit  of  Tarleton  and  his  cavalry. 

Gates,  seconded  by  his  o£Gicers,  made  several  attempts 
to  rally  the  militia,  but  was  borne  along  with  them.  The 
day  was  hazy  ;  there  was  no  wind  to  carry  off  the  smoke, 
which  hung  over  the  field  of  battle  like  a  thick  cloud. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly.  Supposing  that  the 
regular  troops  were  dispersed  like  the  militia,  Gates  gave 
all  up  for  lost,  and  retreated  from  the  field. 

The  regulars,  however,  had  not  given  way.  The  Mary« 
land  brigades  and  the  Delaware  regiment,  unconscious 
that  they  were  deserted  by  the  militia,  stood  their  groundi 
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mud  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.    Though  repeatedly 
T>roken»  they  as  often  rallied,  and  brayed  eyen  the  deadly 
]>iiah  of  the  bayonet    At  length  a  charge  of  Tarleton's 
cayalry  on  their  flank  threw  them  into  confnsiony  and 
droye  them  into  the  woods  and  swamps.    None  showed 
more  gallantry  on  this  disastrous  day  than  the  Baron  de 
Salh ;  he  fought  on  foot  with  the  second  Maryland  bri- 
gade, and  fell  exhausted  after  receiying  eleyen  wounds. 
His  aide-de-camp,  De  Buysson,  supported  him  in  his 
arms  and  was  repeatedly  wounded  in  protecting  him.   He 
aimoanced  the  rank  and  nation  of  his  general,  and  both 
were  taken  prisonera     De  Ealb  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  dictating  in  his  last  moments  a  letter  expressing 
his  aflbction  for  the  officers  and  men  of  his  diyision  who 
had  so  nobly  stood  by  him  in  this  deadly  strife. 

If  the  militia  fled  too  soon  in  this  battle,  said  the  ad- 
jutant-general, the  regulars  remained  too  long;  fighting 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  yictory.* 

Qeneral  Gtates  in  retreating,  had  hoped  to  rally  a  suffi- 
cient force  at  Clermont  to  coyer  the  retreat  of  the  regu- 
lars, but  the  further  they  fled,  the  more  the  militia  were 
dispersed,  until  the  generals  were  abandoned  by  all  but 
{heir  aides.  To  add  to  the  mortification  of  Gates,  he 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  retreat  that  Sumter  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  haying  reduced  the  enemy's 
redoubt  on  the  Wateree,  and  captured  one  hundred  pria* 

*  IBHlliains'  Narrative. 
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oners  and  forty  loaded  wagons,  was  marohing  off  with  Ug 
booty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  apprehending 
danger  from  the  quarter  in  which  he  had  heard  iSring  in 
the  morning.  Gates  had  no  longer  any  means  of  coop- 
erating with  him ;  he  sent  orders  to  him,  therefore,  to 
retire  in  the  best  manner  he  could;  while  he  himself 
proceeded  with  General  Caswell  towards  the  village  of 
Charlotte,  about  sixty  miles  distant 

Comwallis  was  apprehensive  that  Sumter's  corps  might 
form  a  rallying  point  to  the  routed  army.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  August,  therefore,  he  detached  Tarleton 
in  pursuit  with  a  body  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  Sumter  was  retreating 
up  the  western  side  of  the  Wateree,  much  encumbered  by 
his  spoils  and  prisoners.  Tarleton  pushed  up  by  forced 
and  concealed  marches  on  the  eastern  side.  Horses  and 
men  suffered  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather.  At 
dusk  Tarleton  descried  the  fires  of  the  American  camp 
about  a  mile  from  the  opposite  shore.  He  gave  orders  to 
secure  all  boats  on  the  river,  and  to  light  no  fire  in  the 
camp.  In  the  morning  his  sentries  gave  word  that  the 
Americans  were  quitting  their  encampmonb  It  was  evi« 
dent  they  knew  nothing  of  a  British  force  being  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Tarleton  now  crossed  the  Wateree ;  the  infantry 
with  a  three-pounder  passed  in  boats ;  the  cavalry  swam 
their  horses  where  the  river  was  not  fordable.  The  delay 
in  crossing,  and  the  diligence  of  Sumter's  march,  increased 
the  distance  between  the  pursuers  and   the  pursued 
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Abcmt  noon  a  part  of  Tarleton's  force  gave  out  through 
heat  and  fatigae.  Leaving  them  to  repose  on  the  bank 
of  Fishing  Greek,  he  pnshed  on  with  about  one  hundred 
dragoons,  the  freshest  and  most  able  ;  still  marching  with 
great  circumspection.  As  he  entered  a  yalle  j,  a  discharge 
of  small-arms  from  a  thicket  tumbled  a  dragoon  from  his 
saddle.  His  comrades  galloped  up  to  the  place,  and 
bund  two  American  yidettes  whom  they  sabred  before 
Tarleton  could  interpose.  A  sergeant  and  five  dragoons 
rode  up  to  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill  to  reconnoi- 
ier.  Grouching  on  their  horses  they  made  signs  to  Tarle- 
toiL  He  cautiously  approached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
k)oking  oyer  beheld  the  American  camp  on  a  neighboring 
height^  and  apparently  in  a  most  negligent  condition. 

Sumter,  in  fact,  having  pressed  his  retreat  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Catawba  Ford,  and  taken  a  strong 
position  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  Creek,  and  his  patrols 
having  scoured  the  road  without  discovering  any  signs 
of  an  enemy,  considered  himself  secure  from  surprise. 
The  two  shots  fired  by  his  videttes  had  been  heard,  but 
were  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  militia  shooting 
cattle.  The  troops  having  for  the  last  four  days  been 
aknost  without  food  or  sleep,  were  now  indulged  in  com- 
plete relaxation.  Their  arms  were  stacked,  and  they 
were  scattered  about,  some  strolling,  some  lying  on  the 
grass  under  the  trees,  some  bathing  in  the  river.  Sum- 
ter himself  had  thrown  off  part  of  his  clothes  on  account 
of  the.  heat  of  the  weather. 
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Having  well  reconnoitered  this  negligent  camp,  is* 
dnlging  in  summer  snpineness  and  snltrj  Tepose,  Tarle- 
ton,  prepared  for  instant  attack.  His  cavalry  and  in&n« 
try  formed  into  one  line,  dashed  forward  with  a  general 
shout,  and,  before  the  Americans  could  recover  from 
their  surprise,  got  between  them  and  the  parade  gpround 
on  which  the  muskets  were  stacked. 

All  was  confusion  and  consternation  in  the  American 
camp.  Some  opposition  was  made  from  behind  baggage 
wagons,  and  there  was  skirmishing  in  various  quarters, 
but  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  universal  flight  to  the 
river  and  the  woods.  Between  three  and  four  hundred 
were  killed  and  wounded;  all  their  arms  and  baggage, 
with  two  brass  field-pieces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  also  recaptured  the  prisoners  and  booty 
taken  at  Camden.  Sumter  with  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  men  effected  a  retreat ;  he  galloped  o£^  it  ifl 
said,  without  saddle,  hat,  or  coat 

Gates,  on  reaching  the  village  of  Charlotte,  had  been 
joined  by  some  fugitives  from  his  army.  He  continued 
on  to  Hillsborough,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
Camden,  where  he  made  a  stand  and  endeavored  to  rally 
his  scattered  forces.  His  regular  troops,  however,  were 
little  more  than  one  thousand.  As  to  the  militia  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  they  had  dispersed  to  their 
respective  homes,  depending  upon  the  patriotism  and 
charity  of  the  feurmers  along  the  road  for  food  and 
shelter. 
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It  was  not  nntil  the  beginning  of  September  thai 
Washington  received  word  of  the  disastrous  reverse  at 
Camden.  The  shock  was  the  greater,  as  previous  reports 
from  that  quarter  had  represented  the  operations  a  few 
days  preceding  the  action  as  much  in  our  favor.  It  was 
eyident  to  Washington  that  the  course  of  war  must  ulti- 
mately tend  to  the  Southern  States,  yet  the  situation  of 
aSiedrs  in  the  North  did  not  permit  him  to  detach  any  suf- 
ficient force  for  their  relief.  All  that  he  could  do  for  the 
present  was  to  endeavor  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  in  that 
quarter.  For  this  purpose,  he  gave  orders  that  some  regu- 
lar troops  enlisted  in  Maryland  for  the  war,  and  intended 
for  the  main  army,  should  be  sent  to  the  southward. 
He  wrote  to  Governor  Butledge  of  South  Carolina  (12th 
September),  to  raise  a  permanent,  compact,  well-organ- 
ized body  of  troops,  instead  of  depending  upon  a  numer- 
OTis  army  of  militia,  always  ''inconceivably  expensive, 
and  too  fluctuating  and  undisciplined  "  to  oppose  a  regu- 
lar &>rce.  He  was  still  more  urgent  and  explicit  on  this 
head  in  his  letters  to  the  President  of  Congress  (Septem- 
ber 15th).  ^'Begular  troops  alone,"  said  he,  "are  equal 
to  the  exigencies  of  modem  war,  as  well  for  defense  as 
o&nse ;  and  whenever  a  substitute  is  attempted,  it  must 
prove  illusory  and  ruinous.  No  militia  will  ever  acquire 
the  habits  necessary  to  resist  a  regular  force.  The  firm- 
ness requisite  for  the  real  business  of  fighting  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  a  constant  course  of  discipline  and  serv- 
ice.   I  have  never  yet  been  witness  to  a  single  instance^ 

VOL.  IV.--9 
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that  can  justify  a  different  opinion ;  and  it  is  moat  ear 
nestly  to  be  wished,  that  the  liberties  of  America  may 
no  longer  be  trusted,  in  any  material  degree,  to  so  pre- 
carious a  dependence In  my  ideas  of  the 

true  system  of  war  at  the  southward,  the  object  ought  to 
be  to  have  a  good  army,  rather  than  a  large  one.  Eyery 
exertion  should  be  made  by  North  Carolina,  Yirginiai 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  raise  a  permanent  force 
of  six  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  horse  and  artillery. 
These,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the  militia  in  the  Yioin- 
ity  of  the  scene  of  action,  will  not  only  suffice  to  prevent 
the  further  progress  of  the  enemy,  but,  if  properly  sup- 
plied, to  oblige  them  to  compact  their  force  and  relin- 
quish a  part  of  what  they  now  hold.  To  expel  them 
from  the  country  entirely  is  what  we  cannot  aim  at,  till 
we  derive  more  effectual  support  from  abroad;  and  by 
attempting  too  much,  instead  of  going  forward,  we  shall 
go  backward.  Gould  such  a  force  be  once  set  on  foot, 
it  would  immediately  make  an  inconceivable  change  in 
the  face  of  affsdrs  not  only  in  the  opposition  to  the 
enemy,  but  in  expense,  consumption  of  provision's  and 
waste  of  arms  and  stores.  No  magazines  can  be  equal 
to  the  demands  of  an  army  of  militia,  and  none  need 
economy  more  than  ours." 

He  had  scarce  written  the  foregoing,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  now  unfortunate  Gates,  dated  at  Hillobor- 
ough,  August  30th  and  September  3d,  giving  particulars 
of  his  discomfiture.    No  longer  vaunting  and  vainglori^ 
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OTIS,  he  pleads  nothing  but  his  patriotism,  and  deprecates 
the  fall  which  he  apprehends  awaits  him.  The  appeal 
which  he  makes  to  Washington's  magnanimity  to  support 
him  in  this  day  of  his  reverse,  is  the  highest  testimonial 
he  conld  give  to  the  exalted  character  of  the  man  whom 
he  once  affected  to  underrate  and  aspired  to  supplant 

''Anxious  for  the  public  good/'  said  he,  ''I  shall  con- 
tinue my  unwearied  endeavors  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  reinstate  our  affairs,  recommence  an  offensive 
war,  and  recover  all  our  losses  in  the  Southern  States. 
But  if  being  unfortunate  is  solely  a  reason  sufficient  for 
removing  me  from  command,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  subr 
mit  to  the  orders  of  Congress,  and  resign  an  office  which 
few  generals  would  be  anxious  to  possess,  and  where  the 
utmost  skill  and  fortitude  are  subject  to  be  baffled  by 
difficulties,  which  must  for  a  time  surround  the  chief  in 
command  here.  That  your  Excellency  may  meet  with 
no  such  difficulties,  that  your  road  to  fame  and  fortune 
may  be  smooth  and  easy,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  most 
humble  servant" 

Again :  "If  I  can  yet  render  good  service  to  the  United 
States,  it  wiU  be  necessary  it  should  be  seen  that  I  have 
the  support  of  Congress,  and  of  your  Excellency ;  other- 
wise, some  men  may  think  they  please  my  superiors  by 
blaming  me,  and  thus  recommend  themselves  to  favor. 
But  you,  sir,  will  be  too  generous  to  lend  an  ear  to  such 
men,  if  such  there  be,  and  will  show  your  greatness  of 
soul  rather  by  protecting  than  slighting  the  unfortunate.^ 
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Washington  in  his  reply,  while  he  acknowledged  ih% 
shock  and  surprise  caused  by  the  first  account  of  the  un« 
expected  event,  did  credit  to  the  behavior  of  the  continen- 
tal troops.  "  The  accounts,**  added  he, "  which  the  enemy 
give  of  the  action,  show  that  their  victory  was  dearly 
bought.  Under  present  circumstances,  the  system  which 
you  are  pursuing  seems  to  be  extremely  proper.  It  would 
add  no  good  purpose  to  take  a  position  near  the  enemy 
while  you  are  so  far  inferior  in  force.  If  they  can  be  kept 
in  check  by  tlie  light  irregular  troops  under  Colonel 
Sumter  and  other  active  officers,  they  will  gain  nothing 
by  the  time  which  must  be  necessarily  spent  by  yon  in 
collecting  and  arranging  the  new  army,  forming  mag- 
azincB  and  replacing  the  stores  which  were  lost  in  the 
action. 

Washington  still  cherished  the  idea  of  a  combined  at- 
tack upon  New  York  as  soon  as  a  French  naval  force 
should  arrive.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy  here  would 
relieve  this  part  of  the  Union  from  an  internal  war,  and 
enable  its  troops  and  resources  to  be  united  with  those 
of  France  in  vigorous  efforts  against  the  common  enemy 
elsewhere.  Hearing,  therefore,  that  the  Count  de  Goi- 
chen,  with  his  West  India  squadron,  was  approaching 
the  coast,  Washington  prepared  to  proceed  to  Hartford 
in  Connecticut,  there  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau  and  the  Chevalier  de  Temay,  and  con* 
cert  a  plan  for  future  operations,  of  which  the  attack  on 
New  York  was  to  form  the  principal  feature. 
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fUMAmm  OF  AXNQXa>.— HIS  C0RBB8PONDBNCB  WITH  THS  BNHMT.— RIB  VSOO 
TUnOBS,  WITH  ASDHlft.— PABTIVO  SCENE  WITH  WASHINOTON.— MIDHIOHt 
OOBVHBXHCH  ON  THE  B^NKS  OV  THE  HUDSOlf.— RBTUBN  OW  ANDBi  BT 
LABD.—CIBCUMSTANCBS  OF  HIS  CAPTUBB. 


E  have  now  to  enter  upon  a  sad  episode  of  onr 
reTolutionary  history — the  treason  of  Arnold. 
I  Of  the  military  skill,  daring  enterprise,  and  in- 
domitable  courage  of  this  man,  ample  evidence  has  been 
given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Of  the  implicit  confidence 
reposed  in  his  patriotism  by  Washington,  sufficient  proof 
is  manifested  in  the  command  with  which  he  was  actually 
entrusted.  But  Arnold  was  false  at  heart,  and,  at  the 
very  time  of  seeking  that  command,  had  been  for  many 
months  in  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

The  first  idea  of  proving  recreant  to  the  cause  he  had 
▼indicated  so  bravely,  appears  to  have  entered  his  mind 
-vrhen  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  council 
of  Pennsylvania  were  referred  by  Congress  to  a  court- 
martiaL  Before  that  time  he  had  been  incensed  against 
Pennsylvania :  but  now  his  wrath  was  excited  against  his 
oountryy  which  appeared  so  insensible  to  his  services. 

188 
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Disappointment  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  his 
conntSy  added  to  his  irritation,  and  mingled  sordid  mo« 
tives  with  his  resentment ;  and  he  began  to  think  how, 
while  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  conntry,  he  might 
do  it  with  advantage  to  his  fortunes.  With  this  view  he 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
a  disguised  handwriting,  and,  under  the  signature  of  GW 
taws^  representing  himself  as  a  person  of  importance  in 
the  American  service,  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
late  proceedings  of  Congress,  particularly  the  alliance 
with  France,  was  desirous  of  joining  the  cause  of  Qreat 
Britain,  could  he  be  certain  of  personal  security,  and  in- 
denmification  for  whatever  loss  of  property  he  might 
sustain.  His  letters  occasionally  communicated  articles 
of  intelligence  of  some  moment,  which  proved  to  be  true, 
and  induced  Sir  Henry  to  keep  up  the  correspondence ; 
which  was  conducted  on  his  part  by  his  aide-de-camp, 
Major  John  Andr^,  likewise  in  a  disguised  hand,  and 
under  the  signature  of  John  Anderson. 

Months  elapsed  before  Sir  Henry  discovered  who  was 
his  secret  correspondent  Even  after  discovering  it  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  hold  out  any  very  strong  inducements 
to  Arnold  for  desertion.  The  latter  was  out  of  command, 
and  had  nothing  to  offer  but  his  services ;  which  in  hie 
actual  situation  were  scarcely  worth  buying. 

In  the  meantime  the  circumstances  of  Arnold  were 
daily  becoming  more  desperate.  Debts  were  accamii« 
lating,  and  creditors  becoming  more  and  more  importu- 
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oite,  as  his  means  to  satisfy  them  decreased.    The  pnblio 
reprimand  he  had  received  was  rankling  in  his  mind,  and 
filling  his  heart  with  bitterness.    Still  he  hesitated  on 
ihe  brink  of  absolute  infamy,  and  attempted  a  half-waj 
leap.    Snch  was  his  proposition  to  M.  de  Luzerne  to 
make  himself  sabservient  to  the  policy  of  the  French 
goyemmenty  on  condition  of  receiving  a  loan  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  debts.    This  he  might  have  reconciled  to 
Ills  conscience  by  the  idea  that  France  was  an  ally,  and 
Hb  poUcy  likely  to  be  friendly.     It  was  his  last  card 
before  resorting  to  utter  treachery.    Failing  in  it,  his 
desperate  alternative  was  to  get  some  important  com- 
mand, the  betrayal  of  which  to  the  enemy  might  obtain 
for  him  a  munificent  reward. 

He  may  possibly  have  had  such  an  idea  in  his  mind 
Bome  time  previously,  when  he  sought  the  command  of  a 
QaTal  and  miUtary  expedition,  which  failed  to  be  carried 
into  effect ;  but  such  certainly  was  the  secret  of  his  ea- 
gerness to  obtain  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  great 
object  of  British  and  American  solicitude,  on  the  posses- 
fiion  of  which  were  supposed  by  many  to  hinge  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war. 

He  took  command  of  the  post  and  its  dependencies 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  fixing  his  head-quarters 

at  Beverley,  a  country  seat  a  little  below  West  Point,  on 

the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  river.     It  stood  in  a 

lonely  part  of  the  Highlands,  high  up  from  the  river,  yet 

at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  woods.    It  was 
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commonly  called  the  Bobinson  House,  haying  formerly 
belonged  to  Washington's  early  friend,  Colonel  Beverley 
Bobinson,  who  had  obtained  a  large  part  of  the  Phillipae 
estate  in  this  neighborhood,  by  marrying  one  of  the 
heiresses.  Colonel  Bobinson  was  a  royalist;  had  en- 
tered into  the  British  service,  and  was  now  residing  in 
New  York,  and  Beverley  with  its  sorroimding  lands  had 
been  confiscated^ 

From  this  place  Arnold  carried  on  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Major  Andre.  Their  letters,  still  in  disgniaed 
hands,  and  under  the  names  of  Gustavus  and  John  Ander- 
son, purported  to  treat  merely  of  commercial  operation8» 
but  the  real  matter  in  negotiation  was  the  betrayal  of 
West  Point  and  the  Highlands  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
This  stupendous  piece  of  treachery  was  to  be  consum- 
mated at  the  time  when  Washington,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  would  be  drawn  down  towards  Eling's 
Bridge,  and  the  French  troops  landed  on  Long  Island,  in 
the  projected  cooperation  against  New  York.  At  such 
time,  a  flotilla  under  Bodney,  having  on  board  a  large 
land  force,  was  to  ascend  the  Hudson  to  the  Highlandsi 
which  would  be  surrendered  by  Arnold  almost  without 
opposition,  under  pretext  of  insufficient  force  to  make 
resistance.  The  immediate  result  of  this  surrender,  it 
was  anticipated,  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  combined 
attempt  upon  New  York;  and  its  ultimate  e£Eect  might 
be  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  and  the  dislocation 
of  the  whole  American  schen>e  of  warfare. 
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We  ha^e  before  had  occasion  to  mention  Major  Andr^, 
bat  the  part  which  he  took  in  this  dark  transaction,  and 
the  degree  of  romantic  interest  subsequently  thrown 
around  his  memory,  call  for  a  more  specific  notice  of 
Udl  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1751,  but  his  parents 
were  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  educated. 
Being  intended  for  mercantile  life,  he  entered  a  London 
ooiinting-house,  but  had  scarce  attained  his  eighteenth 
year  when  he  formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  a  beau- 
tiful girl.  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  by  whom  his  passion  was 
lotomed,  and  they  became  engaged.  This  sadly  unfitted 
Idm  for  the  sober  routine  of  the  counting-house.  "All 
my  mercantile  calculations,'*  writes  he  in  one  of  his 
boyish  letters,  "  go  to  the  tune  of  dear  Honora." 

The  father  of  the  young  lady  interfered,  and  the  pre- 
mature match  was  broken  o£  Andr^  abandoned  the 
ooanting-house  and  entered  the  army.  His  first  commis- 
rion  was  dated  March  4th,  1771 ;  but  he  subsequently 
Tigited  Gtermany,  and  returned  to  England  in  1773,  still 
liaonted  by  his  early  passion.  His  lady  love,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been  wooed  by  other  admirers,  and  in  the 
present  year  became  the  second  wife  of  Bichard  Lovell 
£dgeworth,  a  young  widower  of  twenty-six.* 

Andre  came  to  America  in  1774,  as  lieutenant  of  the 
fioyal  English  Fusileers;  and  was  among  the  officers 
eaptured  at  Saint  John's,  early  in  the  war,  by  Mont^ 

*  Father,  by  his  first  marriage,  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth. 
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gomery.  He  still  bore  about  with  him  a  memento  of  hia 
boyish  passion,  the  "  dear  talisman,*'  as  he  called  it,  a 
miniature  of  Miss  Snejd  painted  by  himself  in  1769.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  soon  after  his  capture,  he  writes,  ''I 
have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  stripped 
of  everything  except  the  picture  of  Honora,  which  I  con- 
cealed in  my  mouth.  Preserving  that,  I  yet  think  myself 
fortunate." 

His  temper,  however,  appears  to  have  been  naturally 
light  and  festive  ;  and  if  he  still  cherished  this  **  tender 
remembrance,"  it  was  but  as  one  of  those  documents  of 
early  poetry  and  romance,  which  serve  to  keep  the  heart 
warm  and  tender  among  the  gay  and  cold  realities  of 
life.  What  served  to  favor  the  idea  was  a  little  song 
which  he  had  composed  when  in  Philadelphia,  com- 
mencing with  the  lines, — 

"  Betom  enraptured  boon 

When  Delia's  heart  was  mine  ;** 

and  which  was  supposed  to  breathe  the  remembrance  of 
his  early  and  ill-requited  passion.* 

His  varied  and  graceful  talents,  and  his  engaging  man- 
ners, rendered  him  generally  popular ;  while  his  devoted 
and  somewhafc  subservient  loyalty  recommended  him  to 
the  favor  of  his  commander,  and  obtained  him,  without 
any  distinguished  military  services,  the  appointment  of 

*  Composed  at  the  request  of  Miss  Rebecca  Bedman. 
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idjatanirgeiieral  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  a 
prime  promoter  of  elegant  amusement  in  camp  and  gar- 
rison; manager,  actor,  and  scene  painter  in  those  amateur 
theatricals  in  which  the  British  officers  delighted.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  devisers  of  the  Mischianza  in 
Philadelphia,  in  which  semi-effeminate  pageant  he  had 
figured  as  one  of  the  knights  champions  of  beauty ;  Miss 
Shippen,  afterwards  Mrs.  Arnold,  being  the  lady  whose 
peerless  charms  he  undertook  to  vindicate.  He  held, 
moreover,  a  facile,  and  at  times,  satirical  pen,  and  occa- 
sionally amused  himself  with  caricaturing  in  rhyme  the 
appearance  and  exploits  of  the  "  rebel  officers.*' 

Andr^  had  already  employed  that  pen  in  a  furtive 
manner,  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British;  having  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  of  a  body  of  loyalists  near  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  who  were  conspiring  to  restore  the  royal 
govemmeni^  In  the  present  instance  he  had  engaged, 
nothing  loth,  in  a  service  of  intrigue  and  manoeuvre, 
which,  however  sanctioned  by  military  usuage,  should 
hardly  have  invited  the  zeal  of  a  high-minded  man. 
We  say  manoeuvre,  because  he  appears  to  have  availed 
himself  of  his  former  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  to  make 
her  an  unconscious  meanii  of  facilitating  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  husband.  Some  have  inculpated  her  in 
the  guilt  of  the  transaction,  but,  we  think,  unjustly.    It 

*  Simooe's  MilUary  Journal,  p.  158-54. 
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has  been  alleged  that  a  correHpondeDce  had  been  going  on 
between  her  and  Andre  previoos  to  her  marriage,  and 
was  kept  up  after  it ;  bat  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  only  one 
Letter  passed  between  them,  written  by  Andre  in  AngOBt 
l6th,  1779,  in  which  he  solicits  her  remembrance,  assures 
her  that  respect  for  her  and  the  fair  circle  in  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  her,  remains  onimpaired  1^ 
distance  or  political  broils,  reminds  her  that  the  Mi»< 
ohianza  had  mode  him  a  complete  milliner,  and  offers  his 
services  to  furnish  her  with  sapplies  in  that  department 
"  I  shaU  be  glad,"  adds  he  sportively,  "  to  enter  into  the 
whole  detail  of  cap-wire,  needles,  gaoze,  eta,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  render  jon,  in  these  trifles,  serrioes 
from  which  I  hope  you  woidd  infer  a  zeal  to  be  farther 
employed."  The  apparent  object  of  this  letter  was  to 
open  a  convenient  medium  of  communication,  which 
Arnold  might  use  without  exciting  her  suspicion. 

Various  oircumstaQces  connected  with  this  ne&rioiu 
negotiation,  argae  lightness  of  mind  and  something  of  de- 
basing alloy  on  the  part  of  Andr4.  The  correspondence 
carried  on  for  months  in  the  jargon  of  traffic,  savored  less 
of  the  oamp  than  the  counting-honse ;  the  protracted  tam- 
pering with  a  brave  but  necessitous  man  for  the  sacrifice 
of  his  fame  and  the  betrayal  of  his  trust,  strikes  us  as 
being  beneath  the  range  of  a  truly  ohivalrons  nature. 

Correspondence  had  now  done  its  part  in  the  business ; 
(or  the  completion  of  the  plan  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
traitor's  recompense,  a  personal  meeting  was  necessary 
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between  Arnold  and  Andre.  The  former  proposed  that 
t  shonld  take  place  at  his  own  quarters  at  the  Bobinson 
ionse,  where  Andre  should  come  in  disgnise,  as  a  bearer 
if  intelligence,  and  under  the  feigned  name  of  John  An- 
lezaon.  Andr^  positively  objected  to  entering  the  Amer* 
oan  lines ;  it  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  the  meeting 
honld  take  place  on  neutral  ground,  near  the  American 
intposts,  at  Dobb*s  Ferry,  on  the  11th  of  September,  at 
welye  o'clock.  Andr^  attended  at  the  appointed  place 
md  time,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Beverley  Bobinson, 
vrho  was  acquainted  with  the  plot.  An  application  of  the 
latter  for  the  restoration  of  his  confiscated  property  in 
(he  Highlands,  seemed  to  have  been  used  occasionally  as 
a  blind  in  these  proceedings. 

Arnold  had  passed  the  preceding  night  at  what  was 

called  the  White  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joshua 

Hett  Smith,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  in 

Haverstraw  Bay,  about  two  miles  below  Stony  Point.  He 

set  off  thence  in  his  barge  for  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 

bat^  not  being  protected  by  a  flag,  was  fired  upon  and 

pursued    by  the    British    guard-boats    stationed    near 

Dobb's  Ferry.    He  took  refuge  at  an  American  post  on 

the  western  shore,  whence  he  returned  in  the  night  to 

his  quarters  in  the  Bobinson  House.    Lest  his  expedi- 

^on  should  occasion  some  surmise,  he  pretended,  in  a 

lote  to  Washington,  that  he  had  been  down  the  Hudson 

o  arrange  signals  in  case  of  any  movement  of  the  enemy 

ipon  the  river. 
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New  arrangements  were  made  for  an  interyiew,  but  ik 
was  postponed  until  after  Washington  should  depart  for 
Hartfordy  to  hold  the  proposed  conferenoe  with  Count 
Bochambeau  and  the  other  French  officers.  In  the 
meantime,  the  British  sloop  of  war.  Vulture^  anchored  a 
few  miles  below  Teller's  Point,  to  be  at  hand  in  aid  of 
the  negotiation.  On  board  was  Colonel  Bobinson,  who, 
pretending  to  believe  that  General  Putnam  still  com- 
manded in  the  EEighlands,  addressed  a  note  to  him 
requesting  an  interriew  on  the  subject  of  his  confiscated 
property.  This  letter  he  sent  by  a  flag,  inclosed  in  one 
addressed  to  Arnold;  soliciting  of  him  the  same  boon 
should  General  Putnam  be  absent 

On  the  18th  September,  Washington  with  his  suite 
crossed  the  Hudson  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  in  Arnold's 
barge,  on  his  way  to  Hartford.  Arnold  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Peekskill,  and  on  the  way  laid  before  him, 
with  affected  frankness,  the  letter  of  Colonel  Bobinson, 
and  asked  his  advice.  Washington  disapproved  of  any 
such  interview,  observing,  that  the  civil  authorities  alone 
had  cognizance  of  these  questions  of  confiscated  property. 

Arnold  now  openly  sent  a  flag  on  board  of  the  VtHJturef 
as  if  bearing  a  reply  to  the  letter  he  had  communicated 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  By  this  occasion  he  in- 
formed Colonel  Bobinson,  that  a  person  with  a  boat  and 
flag  would  be  alongside  the  VvUure^  on  the  night  of  the 
20th ;  and  that  any  matter  he  might  wish  to  communi- 
cate, would  be  laid  before  General  Washington  on  the 
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fcllowing  Saturday,  when  he  might  be  expected  back 
from  Newport. 

On  the  faith  of  the  information  thus  covertly  conveyed, 

Andr^  proceeded  up  the  Hndson  on  the  20th,  and  went 

on  board  the  Vulture^  where  he  fonnd  Colonel  Bobinson, 

and  expected  to  meet  Arnold.    The  latter,  however,  had 

made  other  arrangements,  probably  with  a  view  to  his 

personal  security.    About  half-past  eleven,  of  a  still  and 

starlight  night  (the  21st),  a  boat  was  descried  from  on 

board,  gliding  silently  along,  rowed  by  two  men  with 

muffled  oars.    She  was  hailed  by  an  officer  on  watch,  and 

called  to  account.    A  man,  seated  in  the  stem,  gave  out 

that  they  were  from  King's  Ferry,  bound  to  DobVs  Ferry. 

He  was  ordered  alongside,  and  soon  made  his  way  on 

board.    He  proved  to  be  Mr.  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  already 

mentioned,  whom  Arnold  had  prevailed  upon  to  go  on 

board  of  the  VvUure^  and  bring  a  person  on  shore  who 

was  coming  from  New  York  with  important  intelligence. 

He  had  given  him  passes  to  protect  him  and  those  with 

him,  in  case  he  should  be  stopped  either  in  going  or 

returning,  by  the  American  water  guard,  which  patrolled 

the  river  in  whale-boats.    He  had  made  him  the  bearer 

of  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel    Beverley  Bobinson, 

which  was  to  the  following  purport :  "  This  will  be  de- 

-^livered  to  you  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  will  conduct  you  to  a 

place  of  safety.    Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  other  person 

shall  be  made  acquainted  with  your  proposals :  if  they 

(which  I  doubt  not)  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  can  offi** 
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oially  take  notice  of  them,  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure.  I 
take  it  for  granted  Colonel  Bobinson  will  not  propose 
anything  that  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  of  himsell"  All  this  use  of  Colonel  Bobin- 
son's  name  was  intended  as  a  blind,  should  the  letter  be 
intercepted. 

Bobinson  introduced  Andr^  to  Smith  by  the  name  of 
John  Anderson,  who  was  to  go  on  shore  in  his  place  (he 
being  unwell),  to  have  an  interview  with  General  Arnold. 
Andr^  wore  a  blue  great  coat  which  covered  his  uniform, 
and  Smith  always  declared  that  at  the  time  he  was  to* 
tally  ignorant  of  his  name  and  military  character.  Bobin- 
son considered  this  whole  nocturnal  proceeding  full  of 
peril,  and  would  have  dissuaded  Andr^,  but  the  latter 
was  zealous  in  executing  his  mission,  and,  embarking  in 
the  boat  with  Smith,  was  silently  rowed  to  the  western 
side  oi  the  river,  about  six  miles  below  Stony  Point. 
Here  they  landed  a  little  after  midnight,  at  the  foot  of 
a  shadowy  mountain  called  the  Long  Clove;  a  solitary 
place,  the  haunt  of  the  owl  and  the  whippoorwill,  and 
well  fitted  for  a  treasonable  conference. 

Arnold  was  in  waiting,  but  standing  aloof  among  thick- 
ets. He  had  come  hither  on  horseback  from  Smith's 
house,  about  three  or  four  miles  distant,  attended  by  one 
of  Smith's  servants,  likewise  mounted.  The  midnight 
negotiation  between  Andre  and  Arnold  was  carried  on  in 
darkness  among  the  trees.  Smith  remained  in  the  boat, 
and  the  servant  drew  off  to  a  distance  with  the  horse& 
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One  hour  after  another  passed  away,  when  Smith  ap* 
proached  the  place  of  conference,  and  gave  warning  that 
it  was  near  daybreak,  and  if  they  lingered  much  longer 
the  boat  would  be  discovered. 

The  nefarious  bargain  was  not  yet  completed,  and  Ar- 
nold feared  the  sight  of  a  boat  going  to  the  Vvlture  might 
cause  suspicion.  He  prevailed,  therefore,  upon  Andre  to 
remain  on  shore  until  the  following  night.  The  boat 
was  accordingly  sent  to  a  creek  higher  up  the  river,  and 
Andre,  mounting  the  servant's  horse,  set  off  with  Ar- 
nold, for  Smith's  house.  The  road  passed  through  the 
'village  of  Haverstraw.  As  they  rode  along  in  the  dark, 
the  voice  of  a  sentinel  demanding  the  countersign  star- 
tled Andr^  with  the  fearful  conviction  that  he  was  within 
the  American  lines,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede.  It  was 
daybreak  when  they  arrived  at  Smith's  house. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  when  the  booming  of  cannon 
"^as  heard  from  down  the  river.    It  gave  Andr^  uneasiness, 
^nd  with  reason.     Colonel  Livingston,  who  commanded 
^bove  at  Verplanck's  Point,  learning  that  the  VvUure  lay 
"vrithin  shot  of  Teller's  Point,  which  divides  Haverstraw 
Say  from  the  Tappan  Sea,  had  sent  a  party  with  cannon  to 
'Uiat  point  in  the  night,  and  they  were  now  firing  upon  the 
^oop  of  war.    Andr^  watched  the  cannonade  with  an  anx- 
ious eye  from  an  upper  window  of  Smith's  house.   At  one 
time  he  thought  the  VvUure  was  on  fire.     He  was  relieved 
from  painful  solicitude  when  he  saw  the  vessel  weigh  an- 
chor, and  drop  down  the  river  out  of  reach  of  cannon-shoi» 

VOL.  IV.— 10 
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After  breakfast,  the  plot  for  the  betrayal  of  West 
Point  and  its  dependent  posts  was  adjusted,  and  the 
Bum  agreed  upon  that  Arnold  was  to  receiye,  should  it 
be  suooessfuL  Andre  was  furnished  with  plans  of  the 
works,  and  explanatory  papers,  which,  at  Arnold's  re- 
quest, he  placed  between  his  stockings  and  his  feet; 
promising,  in  case  of  accident,  to  destroy  them. 

All  matters  being  thus  arranged,  Arnold  prepared  to 
return  in  his  own  barge  to  his  head-quarters  at  the 
Bobinson  House.  As  the  VvUure  had  shifted  her  ground, 
he  suggested  to  Andre  a  return  to  New  York  by  land,  as 
most  S£kfe  and  expeditious ;  the  latter,  however,  insisted 
upon  being  put  on  board  of  the  sloop  of  war,  on  the  ensu- 
ing night.  Arnold  consented ;  but,  before  his  departure, 
to  provide  against  the  possible  necessity  of  a  return  by 
land,  he  gave  Andre  the  following  pass,  dated  from  the 
Bobinson  House : — 

'*  Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass  the  guards  to  the 
White  Plains,  or  below,  if  he  chooses ;  he  being  on  pub- 
lic business  by  my  direction. 

"B.  Abnold,  M.  GenL" 

Smith  also,  who  was  to  accompany  him,  was  furnished 
with  passports  to  proceed  either  by  water  or  by  land. 

Arnold  departed  about  ten  o'clock.  Andr^  passed  a 
lonely  day,  casting  many  a  wistful  look  toward  the  Ful- 
ture.    Once  on  board  of  that  ship  he  would  be  safe ;  he 
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would  have  fulfilled  his  mission;  the  oaptore  of  West 
Point  would  be  certain,  and  his  triumph  would  be  com- 
plete. As  evening  approached  he  grew  impatient^  and 
spoke  to  Smith  about  departure.  To  his  surprise,  he 
found  the  latter  had  made  no  preparation  for  it ;  he  had 
discharged  his  boatmen,  who  had  gone  home :  in  short, 
lie  refused  to  take  him  on  board  of  the  VviUure.  The  can- 
nonade of  the  morning  had  probably  made  him  fear  fox 
bis  personal  safety,  should  he  attempt  to  go  on  board, 
the  VtMure  having  resumed  her  exposed  position.  He 
ofered,  however,  to  cross  the  river  with  Andre  at  King's 
Ferry,  put  him  in  the  way  of  returning  to  New  York  by 
land,  and  accompany  him  some  distance  on  horseback. 

Andr^  was  in  an  agony  at  finding  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  stipulations,  forced  within  the  American  lines ; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative,  and  he  prepared 
^or  the  hazardous  journey. 

He  wore,  as  we  have  noted,  a  military  coat  under  a 
long  blue  surtout ;  he  was  now  persuaded  to  lay  it  aside, 
^xxd  put  on  a  citizen's  coat  of  Smith's  ;  thus  adding  dis- 
guise to  the  other  humiliating  and  hazardous  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

It  was  about  sunset  when  Andr6  and  Smith,  attended 
^  a  negro  servant  of  the  latter,  crossed  from  King's 
^erry  to  Verplanck's  Point   After  proceeding  about  eight 
^niles  on  the  road  toward  White  Plains,  they  were  stop- 
ped between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  near  Orompond,  by  a 
patrolling  party.    The  captain  of  it  was  uncommonly  in« 
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qoisitiye  and  suspicions.  The  passports  with  AmoM*a 
signatnre  satisfied  him.  He  warned  them,  however, 
against  the  danger  of  proceeding  farther  in  the  night 
Cow  Boys  from  the  British  lines  were  scouring  the 
conntiy,  and  had  recently  marauded  the  neighborhood. 
Smith's  fears  were  again  excited,  and  Andr^  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  them.  A  bed  was  furnished  them  in  a  neigh- 
boring house,  where  Andre  passed  an  anxious  and  restless 
night,  under  the  yery  eye,  as  it  were,  of  an  American 
patroL 

At  daybreak  he  awoke  Smith,  and  hurried  their  de- 
parture, and  his  mind  was  lightened  of  a  load  of  care, 
when  he  found  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  patrol  and 
its  inquisitive  commander. 

They  were  now  approaching  that  noted  part  of  the 
country,  heretofore  mentioned  as  the  Neutral  Ground, 
extending  north  and  south  about  thirty  miles,  between 
the  British  and  American  lines.  A  beautiful  region  of 
forest-clad  hills,  fertile  valleys,  and  abundant  streams, 
but  now  almost  desolated  by  the  scourings  of  Skinners 
and  Cow  Boys :  the  former  professing  allegiance  to  the 
American  cause,  the  latter  to  the  British,  but  both  arrant 
marauders. 

One  who  had  resided  at  the  time  in  this  region,  gives 
a  sad  picture  of  its  state.  Houses  plundered  and  dis- 
mantled ;  inclosures  broken  down ;  cattle  carried  away ; 
fields  lying  waste ;  the  roads  grass-grown ;  the  country 
mournful,  solitary,  silent — reminding  one  of  the  desola* 
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tion  presented  in  the  song  of  DeboraL  '*  In  the  days  of 
Bhamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael»  the  high- 
ways were  nnoocnpied,  and  the  travellers  walked  in 
bypaths.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased;  they 
oeased  in  Israel"  * 

Abont  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Pine*s  Bridge,  on  the 
Groton  Biver,  Andr^  and  his  companion  partook  of  a 
Bcanfy  meal  at  a  farm-honse  which  had  recently  been 
harried  by  the  Cow  Boy&  Here  they  parted*  Smith  to 
retom  home,  Andre  to  pnrsne  his  jonmey  alone  to  New 
York.  His  spirits,  however,  were  cheerful ;  for,  having 
got  beyond  the  patrols,  he  considered  the  most  perilous 
part  of  his  route  accomplished. 

About  six  miles  beyond  Pine's  Bridge  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  road  forked,  the  left  branch  leading 
toward  White  Plains  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
right  inclining  toward  the  Hudson.  He  had  originally 
intended  to  take  the  left  hand  road,  the  other  being  said 
to  be  infested  by  Cow  Boys.  These,  however,  were  not 
to  be  apprehended  by  him,  as  they  belonged  to  the  lower 
party  or  British ;  it  led,  too,  more  directly  to  New  York ;  so 
he  turned  down  it,  and  took  his  course  along  the  river  road. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  coming  to  a  place 
where  a  small  stream  crossed  the  road  and  ran  into  a 
woody  dell,  a  man  stepped  out  from  the  trees,  leveled  a 
musket,  and  brought  him  to  a  stand,  while  two  other  men 

•  See  I>wight's  Travels,  voL  iiL 
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similarly  armed,  showed  themselves  prepared  to  second 
their  comrade. 

The  man  who  had  first  stepped  out  wore  a  refugee 
nniform.  At  sight  of  it,  Andre's  heart  leapt,  and  he  felt 
himself  secure.  Losing  all  caution,  he  exclaimed  ea- 
gerly :  "  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party  ?  *' 
— "  What  party  ?  "  was  asked. — "  The  lower  party,"  said 
Andre. — "  We  do,"  was  the  reply.  AU  reserve  was  now 
at  an  end.  Andre  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  offi- 
cer ;  that  he  had  been  up  the  country  on  particular  bus- 
iness, and  must  not  be  detained  a  single  moment.  He 
drew  out  his  watch  as  he  spoke.  It  was  a  gold  one,  and 
served  to  prove  to  them  that  he  was  what  he  represented 
himself  gold  watches  being  seldom  worn  in  those  days, 
excepting  by  persons  of  consequence. 

To  his  consternation,  the  supposed  refugee  now  avowed 
himself  and  his  companions  to  be  Americans,  and  told 
Andre  he  was  their  prisoner ! 

It  was  even  so.  The  sacking  and  burning  of  Toung^s 
House,  and  the  carrying  of  its  rustic  defenders  into  cap- 
tivity, had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Neutral  Gh*ound.  The 
yeomanry  of  that  harassed  country  had  turned  out  in 
parties  to  intercept  freebooters  from  the  British  lines, 
who  had  been  recently  on  the  maraud,  and  might  be  re- 
turning to  the  city  with  their  spoils.  One  of  these  par- 
ties, composed  of  seven  men  of  the  neighborhood,  had 
divided  itseli  Four  took  post  on  a  hill  above  Sleepy 
Hollow,  to  watch  the  road  which  crossed  the  country; 
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the  other  ihree,  John  Panldingy  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and 
David  Williams  by  name,  stationed  themselves  on  the 
road  which  mns  parallel  to  the  Hudson.  Two  of  them 
were  seated  on  the  grass  playing  at  cards  to  pass  away 
the  time,  while  one  mounted  guard. 

The  one  in  refugee  garb  who  brought  Andr^  to  a  stand, 
was  John  Paulding,  a  stout-hearted  youngster,  who,  like 
most  of  the  young  men  of  this  outraged  neighborhood, 
had  been  repeatedly  in  arms  to  repel  or  resent  aggres« 
aions,  and  now  belonged  to  the  militia.    He  had  twice 
been  captured  and  confined  in  the  loathsome  militaiy 
prisans,  where  patriots  suffered  in  New  York,  first  in  the 
Korth  Dutch  Church,  and  last  in  the  noted  Sugar  House. 
Both  times  he  had  made  his  escape  ;  the  last  time,  only 
tour  days  previous  to  the  event  of  which  we  are  treating. 
The  ragged  refugee  coat,  which  had  deceived  Andr^  and 
been  the  cause  of  his  betraying  himself,  had  been  given 
k)  Paulding  by  one  of  his  captors,  in  exchange  for  a  good 
yeoman  garment  of  which  they  stripped  him.^    This 
slight  circumstance  may  have  produced  the  whole  dis- 
covery of  the  treason. 

Andr^  was  astounded  at  finding  into  what  hands  he 
had  fallen;  and  how  he  had  betrayed  himself  by  his 
keedless  avowal  Promptly,  however,  recovering  his  self- 
pOBseasion,  he  endeavored  to  pass  off  his  previous  ac- 
oount  of  himself  as  a  subterfuge.    '*  A  man  must  do  any- 

*  Stated  on  the  authority  of  Commodore  Hiram  Paulding,  a  son  of  tht 
^H'toy  who  beard  it  repeatedlj  from  the  lips  of  his  father. 
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thing,"  said  he,  laughingly,  '*  to  get  along.**  He  ncyw 
declared  himself  to  be  a  continental  officer,  going  down 
to  DobVs  Ferry  to  get  information  from  below;  so  say- 
ing, he  drew  forth  and  showed  them  the  pass  of  General 
Arnold. 

This,  in  the  first  instance,  wonld  have  been  snffioient, 
but  his  unwary  tongue  had  ruined  him.  The  sospioions 
of  his  captors  were  completely  roused.  Seizing  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  they  ordered  him  to  dismount  He  warned 
them  that  he  was  on  urgent  business  for  the  general,  and 
that  they  would  get  themselves  into  trouble  should  they 
detain  him.  "  We  care  not  for  that,*'  was  the  reply,  as 
they  led  him  among  the  thickets,  on  the  border  of  the 
brooL 

Paulding  asked  whether  he  had  any  letters  about  him. 
He  answered  no.  They  proceeded  to  search  him.  A 
minute  description  is  given  of  his  dress.  He  wore  a 
round  hat,  a  blue  surtout,  a  crimson  close-bodied  coat, 
somewhat  faded ;  the  button-holes  worked  with  gold,  and 
the  buttons  covered  with  gold  lace,  a  nankeen  vest,  and 
small-clothes  and  boots. 

They  obliged  him  to  take  off  his  coat  and  vest^  and 
found  on  him  eighty  dollars  in  Continental  money,  but 
nothing  to  warrant  suspicion  of  anything  sinister,  and 
were  disposed  to  let  him  proceed,  when  Paulding  ex- 
claimed :  "  Boys,  I  am  not  satisfied — ^his  boots  must 
come  off.'* 

At  this  Andr^  changed  color.    His  boots,  he  said, 
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nme  off  with  difficulty,  and  he  begged  he  might  not  be 
sabjected  to  the  inconvenience  and  delay.  His  remon- 
stranoes  were  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  down :  his 
boots  were  drawn  off,  and  the  concealed  papers  disoov- 
ered.  Hastily  scanning  them,  Paulding  exclaimed, ''  My 
Gbd!    Heisaspy!" 

He  demanded  of  Andr^  where  he  had  gotten  these 
papers. 

*'  Of  a  man  at  Pine's  Bridge,  a  stranger  to  me/*  was 
Qie  reply. 

While  dressing  himself,  Andr^  endeavored  to  ransom 
himself  from  his  captors;  rising  from  one  offer  to  an* 
other.  He  would  give  any  snm  of  money  if  they  would 
let  him  go.  He  would  give  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and 
one  hundred  guineas,  and  would  send  them  to  any  place 
ihat  might  be  fixed  upon. 

Williams  asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  more. 

He  replied,  that  he  would  give  any  reward  they  might 
luime  either  in  goods  or  money,  and  would  remain  with 
two  of  their  party  while  one  went  to  New  York  to  get  it 

Here  Paulding  broke  in  and  declared  with  an  oath, 
that  if  he  would  give  ten  thousand  guineas,  he  should  not 
stir  one  step.* 

The  unfortunate  Andr6  now  submitted  to  his  fate,  and 
the  captors  set  off  with  their  prisoner  for  North  Castle, 
the  nearest  American  post,  distant  ten  or  twelve  milea 

*  Teetiiiiony  of  David  Williams. 
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They  proceeded  across  a  hilly  and  woody  region,  part  d 
the  way  by  the  road,  part  across  fields.  One  strode  in 
front,  occasionally  holding  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  the 
others  walked  on  either  side.  Andre  rode  on  in  silence, 
declining  to  answer  farther  questions  until  he  should 
come  before  a  military  officer.  About  noon,  they  halted 
at  a  form-house  where  the  inhabitants  were  taking  their 
mid-day  repast  The  worthy  housewife,  moved  by  An- 
dre's prepossessing  appearance  and  dejected  air,  kindly 
invited  him  to  partake.  He  declined,  alleging  that  he 
had  no  appetite.  Glancing  at  his  gold-laced  crimson  ooa^ 
the  good  dame  apologized  for  her  rustic  fare.  **  O,  mad- 
am," exclaimed  poor  Andr^  with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
the  head,  '4t  is  all  very  good — but,  indeed,  I  cannot  eat  1  ** 

This  was  related  to  us  by  a  venerable  matron,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  a  young  girl  at  the  time,  but 
who  in  her  old  days  could  not  recall  the  scene  and  the 
appearance  of  Andr^  without  tears. 

The  captors  with  their  prisoner  being  arrived  at  North 
Oastle,  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson,  who  was  in  command 
there,  recognized  the  handwriting  of  Arnold  in  the  pa- 
pers found  upon  Andr^,  and,  perceiving  that  they  were  of 
a  dangerous  nature,  sent  them  off  by  express  to  General 
Washington,  at  Hartford. 

Andr^,  still  adhering  to  his  assumed  name,  be^ed  that 
the  commander  at  West  Point  might  be  informed  that 
John  Anderson,  though  bearing  his  passport,  was  de- 
tained. 
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Jameson  appears  completely  to  have  lost  his  head  on 
the  occasion.  He  wrote  to  Arnold,  stating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  arrest,  and  that  the  papers  found  upon  the 
prisoner  had  been  despatched  by  express  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chie^  and  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  the  pris- 
oner himself  under  a  strong  guard,  to  accompany  the 
letter* 

Shortly  afterwards.  Major  Tallmadge,  next  in  command 
to  Jameson,  but  of  a  much  clearer  head,  arrived  at  North 
Castle,  having  been  absent  on  duty  to  White  Plains. 
When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  related  to  him, 
he  at  once  suspected  treachery  on  the  part  of  Arnold. 
At  his  earnest  entreaties,  an  express  was  sent  after  the 
officer  who  had  Andr^  in  charge,  ordering  him  to  bring 
the  latter  back  to  North  Oastle;  but  by  singular  per- 
versity or  obtuseness  in  judgment,  Jameson  neglected  to 
countermand  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Arnold. 

When  Andre  was  brought  back,  and  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  Tallmadge  saw  at  once  by  his  air  and 
movements,  and  the  mode  of  turning  on  his  heel,  that  he 
was  a  military  man.  By  his  advice,  and  under  his  escort, 
the  prisoner  was  conducted  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  post  at 
liower  Salem,  as  more  secure  than  North  Castle. 

Here  Andre,  being  told  that  the  papers  found  upon  his 
person  had  been  forwarded  to  Washington,  addressed  to 
him  immediately  the  following  lines : — 

*  Sparks'  Arnold,  We  would  note  generally,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  ^tarks*  work  lor  many  particulars  given  by  us  of  this  tale  ol  treason. 
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'*  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  be  persuaded  thai  no 
alteration  in  the  temper  of  my  mind  or  apprehensions  for 
my  8£kfety,  induces  me  to  take  the  step  of  addressing  you ; 
but  that  it  is  to  secure  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
haying  assumed  a  mean  character  for  treacherous  pur* 
poses  or  self-interesi  ....  It  is  to  vindicate  my 
fame  that  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security. 

"  The  person  in  your  possession  is  Major  John  Andre, 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army. 

'^  The  influence  of  one  commander  in  the  army  of  his 
adversary  is  an  advantage  taken  in  war.  A  correspond- 
ence for  this  purpose  I  held ;  as  confidential  (in  the 
present  instanco)  with  his  Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
To  favor  it,  I  agreed  to  meet  upon  ground  not  within  the 
posts  of  either  army,  a  person  who  was  to  give  me  intel- 
ligence. I  came  up  in  the  VvUure  man-of-war  for  this 
effect,  and  was  fetched  from  the  shore  to  the  beach. 
Being  there,  I  was  told  that  the  approach  of  day  would 
prevent  my  return,  and  that  I  must  be  concealed  until 
the  next  night  I  was  in  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly 
risked  my  person. 

''Against  my  stipulation,  my  intention,  and  without  my 
knowledge  beforehand,  I  was  conducted  within  one  of 
your  posts.  Thus  was  I  betrayed  into  the  vile  condition 
of  an  enemy  within  your  posts. 

"  Having  avowed  myself  a  British  officer,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  reveal  but  what  relates  to  myself,  which  is  tme^ 
on  the  honor  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
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'^  The  request  I  haye  made  to  your  Exoellenoy,  and  I 
am  conscious  that  I  address  myself  well,  is,  that  in  any 
rigor  policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  towards 
me  may  mark,  that,  though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded 
with  nothing  dishonorable ;  as  no  motive  could  be  mine 
bat  the  service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an 
impostor." 

This  letter  he  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Major  Tall- 
madge,  who  was  surprised  and  agitated  at  finding  the 
Tank  and  importance  of  the  prisoner  he  had  in  charge. 
The  letter  being  despatched,  and  Andre's  pride  relieved 
o&  a  sensitive  point,  he  resumed  his  serenity,  apparently 
imconscious  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  situation. 
Having  a  talent  for  caricature,  he  even  amused  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  day  by  making  a  ludicrous  sketch  oi 
himself  and  his  rustic  escort  under  march,  and  present- 
ing it  to  an  officer  in  the  room  with  him.  "This,"  said 
he  gayly,  "  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  be  conducted  to  my  present 

abode.** 

NOTE. 

Andres  propensity  for  caricatnTe  had  recently  been  indulged  in  a  mock 
heroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  celebrating  an  attack  upon  a  British  picket 
bj  Wayne,  with  the  driving  into  the  American  camp  of  a  drove  of  cattle 
by  Lee*8  dragoons.  It  is  written  with  great  humor,  and  is  full  of  gro- 
tesque imagery.  "  Mad  Anthony  "  especially  is  in  broad  caricature,  and 
IOi»rmonted  to  have  lost  his  horse  upon  the  great  occasioiL 

**  His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog:. 
His  military  speeches, 
me  cornstalk  whiskey  for  his  fuog^ 
Bine  stockings  and  brown  breecbis.** 
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The  oantos  were  published  at  different  times  in  Bivington's  Om 
It  80  happened  tliat  the  last  canto  appeared  on  the  yery  daj  of  An 
captoie  and  ended  with  the  following  stanza,  which  might  be  oonidii 
CMninons: 

**  And  now  r?e  closed  mj  epic  itnlBi 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it. 
Lest  this  same  warrio-drover,  Wa|M^ 
BliCTild  ever  catch  the  poi(»** 


GHAFTEB  X. 


OF  WA8BIN0T0H  WITH  THB  FBBNCH  OFITCSBS  AT  RABTIOBB.— VLA* 
or  ATTACK  DIBCOlfOXBTSD.— WASHIMGTOlf '8  BITUSK.— fiOKfSS  AT  ABHOLD'S 
HBAD-qUABTXB8  IX  TBS  HIOHLAIOM.— TIDIHOS  OW  AHDBi*8  OAFTUBB.— 
VUOHT  OF  ABBOLD.— LBTTBBS  FBOM  THB  TBAITOB.  — WASHIMOTOB'S  FBB* 
OAirnOB«.--4ITUATIOB  OF  MB8.  ABBOLD. 


the  Terj  day  that  the  treasonable  oonferenoe 
between  Arnold  and  Andr^  took  place,  on  the 
■^JB^Wi  banks  of  Harerstraw  Bay,  Washington  had  his 
dnteryiew  with  the  French  officers  at  Hartford.    It  led  to 
no  important  resnlt     Intelligence  was  received  that  the 
flqoadron  of  the  Count  de  Goichen,  on  which  they  had  re- 
lied to  gire  them  superiority  by  sea,  had  sailed  for  Europe. 
This  disconcerted  their  plans,  and  Washington,  in  conse- 
quence, set  out  two  or  three  days  sooner  than  had  been 
anticipated  on  his  return  to  his  head-quarters  on  the 
Hudson.    He  was  accompanied  by  Lafayette  and  General 
Xnox  with  their  suites ;  also,  part  of  the  way,  by  Count 
Matthew  Dumas,    aide-de-camp  to  Bochambeau.     The 
count,  who   regarded  Washington  with   an  enthusiasm 
wUch  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  many  of  the  young 
^nch  officers,  gives  an  animated  picture  of  the  manner 
i&  wliioh  he  was  greeted  in  one  of  the  towns  through 

100 
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which  they  passed  "  We  arrived  there/'  says  he,  "  at 
night ;  the  whole  population  had  sallied  forth  beyond  the 
suburbs.  We  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  children 
carrying  torches,  and  reiterating  the  acclamations  of  the 
citizens  ;  all  were  eager  to  touch  the  person  of  him  whom 
they  hailed  with  loud  cries  as  their  father,  and  they 
thronged  before  us  so  as  almost  to  prevent  our  moving 
onward.  General  Washington,  much  affected,  paused  a 
few  moments,  and  pressing  my  hand,  '  We  may  be  beaten 
by  the  English,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the  chance  of  war ;  but 
there  is  the  army  they  will  never  conquer ! '" 

These  few  words  speak  that  noble  confidence  in  the 
enduring  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  which  sustained 
him  throughout  all  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  yet  at  this  very  moment  it  was  about  to  receive 
one  of  the  cruelest  of  wounds. 

On  approaching  the  Hudson,  Washington  took  a  more 
circuitous  route  than  the  one  he  had  originaUy  intended, 
striking  the  river  at  Fishkill  just  above  the  Highlands, 
that  he  might  visit  West  Point,  and  show  the  marquis 
the  works  which  had  been  erected  there  during  his  ab- 
sence in  France.  Circumstances  detained  them  a  night 
at  Fishkill.  Their  baggage  was  sent  on  to  Arnold's  quar- 
ters in  the  Bobinson  House,  with  a  message  apprising 
the  general  that  they  would  breakfast  there  the  next  day. 
In  the  morning  (September  24th)  they  were  in  the  saddle 
before  break  of  day,  having  a  ride  to  make  of  e^hteen 
miles  through  the  mountains.     It  was  a  pleasant  and  ani« 
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mated  one*  Wasliiiigtoii  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  the 
bnojant  marquis,  and  genial,  warm-hearted  Knox,  were 
companions  with  whom  he  was  always  disposed  to  nn- 
bend. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  Bobinson  Honse,  Washing* 
ton  tamed  down  a  cross  road  leading  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  Lafayette  apprised  him  that  he  was  going  out 
of  the  way,  and  hinted  that  Mrs.  Arnold  most  be  waiting 
break&st  for  him.  ''Ah,  marqnis!"  replied  he  good- 
liomoredly,  **  yon  yoxuog  men  are  all  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Arnold.  I  see  you  are  eager  to  be  with  her  as  soon  as 
possible.  €k>  you  and  breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her 
not  to  wait  for  me.  I  must  ride  down  and  examine  the 
redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river,  but  will  be  with  her 
shortly." 

The  marquis  and  General  Knox,  however,  turned  oft 
and  accompanied  him  down  to  the  redoubts,  while 
Colonel  Hamilton  and  Lafayette's  aide-de-camp.  Major 
James  McHenry,  continued  along  the  main  road  to  the 
Bobinson  House,  bearing  Washington's  apology,  and  re- 
quest that  the  breakfast  might  not  be  retarded. 

The  family  with  the  two  aides-de-camp  sat  down  to 
breakfast  Mrs.  Arnold  had  arrived  but  four  or  five  days 
previously  from  Philadelphia,  with  her  infant  child,  then 
about  six  months  old.  She  was  bright  and  amiable  as 
usual  Arnold  was  silent  and  gloomy.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  with  him.  This  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
consummation  of  the  plot,  when  the  enemy's  ships  were 
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to  ascend  the  river.  The  retom  of  the  oommander-iib 
chief  from  the  East  two  days  sooner  than  had  been  anti^ 
cipatedy  and  his  proposed  visit  to  the  forts,  threatened 
to  disconcert  everything.  What  might  be  the  conse* 
qnence  Arnold  conld  not  conjecture.  An  interval  of 
fearful  imaginings  was  soon  brought  to  a  direful  dose. 
In  the  midst  of  the  repast  a  horseman  alighted  at  the 
gate.  It  was  the  messenger  bearing  Jameson's  letter  to 
Arnold,  stating  the  capture  of  Andr^  and  that  dangerous 
papers  found  on  him  had  been  forwarded  to  Washington. 
The  mine  had  exploded  beneath  Arnold's  feet;  yet  in 
this  awful  moment  he  gave  an  evidence  of  that  quickness 
oi  mind  which  had  won  laurels  for  him  when  in  the  path 
of  duty.  Controlling  the  dismay  that  must  have  smitten 
him  to  the  heart,  he  beckoned  Mrs.  Arnold  from  the 
breakfast-table,  signifying  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  in 
private.  When  alone  with  her  in  her  room  up  stairs,  he 
announced  in  hurried  words  that  he  was  a  ruined  man, 
and  must  instantly  fly  for  his  life!  Overcome  by  the 
shock,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  Without  pausing 
to  aid  her,  he  hurried  down  stairs,  sent  the  messenger  to 
her  assistance,  probably  to  keep  him  from  an  interview 
with  the  other  officers ;  returned  to  the  breakfast-room, 
and  informed  his  guests  that  he  must  haste  to  West 
Point  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  commander-in* 
chief:  and  mounting  the  horse  of  the  messenger,  which 
gtood  saddled  at  the  door,  galloped  down  by  what  is  still 
oalled  Arnold's  Path,  to  the  landing-place,  where  his  six* 
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Cftred  barge  was  moored.  Throwing  himself  into  it,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  pull  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  then  made  down  with  all  speed  for  Teller's  Pointy 
which  divides  Haverstraw  Bay  from  the  Tappan  Sea^ 
flaying  he  must  be  back  soon  to  meet  the  commander-in<* 
^hiel 

Washington  arrived  at  the  Bobinson  Honse  shortly 
after  the  flight  of  the  traitor.  Being  informed  that  Mrs. 
Jbnold  was  in  her  room,  unwell,  and  that  Arnold  had 
f^ne  to  West  Point  to  receive  him,  he  took  a  hasty 
Inreakfsst  and  repaired  to  the  fortress,  leaving  word  that 
lie  and  his  suite  wotdd  return  to  dinner. 

In  crossing  the  river,  he  noticed  that  no  salute  was 
iSred  from  the  fort,  nor  was  there  any  preparation  to 
^receive  him  on  his  landing.  Colonel  Lamb,  the  officer  in 
command,  who  came  down  to  the  shore,  manifested  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him,  and  apologized  for  this  want  of  mili- 
tary ceremony,  by  assuring  him  he  had  not  been  apprised 
€xf  his  intended  visit 

^Is  not  Gbneral  Arnold  here?"  demanded  Washington. 

*^  No,  sir.  He  has  not  been  here  for  two  days  past ;  nor 
liave  I  heard  from  him  in  that  time." 

This  was  strange  and  perplexing,  but  no  sinister  sus- 
picion entered  Washington's  mind.  He  remained  at  the 
f  oint  throughout  the  morning,  inspecting  the  fortifica- 
^ons.  In  the  meantime,  the  messenger  whom  Jameson 
k  had  despatched  to  Hartford  with  a  letter  covering  the 
^     papers  taken  on  Andre,  arrived  at  the  Bobinson  House^ 
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He  had  learnt,  while  on  the  way  to  Hartford,  that  Wash^ 
ington  had  left  that  place,  whereupon  he  tnmed  bridle  to 
overtake  him,  bnt  missed  him  in  consequenoe  of  the  gen* 
eral's  change  of  route.  Coming  by  the  lower  road,  the 
messenger  had  passed  through  Salem,  where  Andr^  was 
confined,  and  brought  with  him  the  letter  written  by  that 
unfortunate  officer  to  the  commander-in-chie^  the  pur- 
port of  which  has  already  been  given.  These  letters 
being  represented  as  of  the  utmost  moment,  were  opened 
and  read  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  as  Washington's  aide-de- 
camp and  confidential  officer.  He  maintained  silence  as 
to  their  contents ;  met  Washington,  as  he  and  his  com* 
panions  were  coming  up  from  the  river,  on  their  xetum 
from  West  Point,  spoke  to  him  a  few  words  in  a  low 
voice,  and  they  retired  together  into  the  house.  What- 
ever agitation  Washington  may  have  felt  when  these 
documents  of  deep-laid  treachery  were  put  before  him, 
he  wore  his  usual  air  of  equanimity  when  he  rejoined 
his  companions.  Taking  Knox  and  Lafayette  aside,  he 
communicated  to  them  the  intelligence,  and  placed  the 
papers  in  their  hands.  "  Whom  can  we  trust  now  ?  **  was 
his  only  comment,  but  it  spoke  volumes. 

His  first  idea  was  to  arrest  the  traitor.  Conjectoring 
the  direction  of  his  flight,  he  despatched  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton on  horseback  to  spur  with  all  speed  to  Yerplanck's 
Point,  which  commands  the  narrow  part  of  the  Hadacn, 
just  below  the  Highlands,  with  orders  to  the  commander 
to  intercept  Anrold  should  he  not  already  haTe 
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that  post  This  done,  when  dinner  was  annonnoed,  he 
invited  the  company  to  table.  '^Come,  gentlemen;  since 
Jfrs.  Arnold  is  nnwell,  and  the  general  is  absent,  let  ns 
sit  down  without  ceremony.'*  The  repast  was  a  quiet 
one,  for  none  but  Lafayette  and  Knox,  beside  the  general, 
lonew  the  purport  of  the  letters  just  received. 

In  the  meantime,  Arnold,  panic-stricken,  had  sped  his 
caitiff  flight  through  the  Highlands  ;  infamy  howling  in 
Ids  rear ;  arrest  threatening  him  in  the  advance  ;  a  fugi- 
'ttve  past  the  posts  which  he  had  recently  commanded ; 
galiyiTiViTig  at  the  sight  of  that  flag  which  hitherto  it  had 
*fceen  his  glory  to  defend !  Alas !  how  changed  from  the 
.Arnold,  who,  but  two  years  previously,  when  repulsed, 
^^ounded  and  crippled,  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  could 
7et  write  proudly  from  a  shattered  camp,  *'  I  am  in  the 
'^ay  of  my  duty,  and  I  know  no  fear !  " 

He  bad  passed  through  the  Highlands  in  safety,  but 
"tihere  were  the  batteries  at  Verplanck's  Point  yet  to  fear, 
fortunately  for  him,  Hamilton,  with  the  order  for  his 
Arrest,  had  not  arrived  there. 

His  barge  was  known  by  the  garrison.    A  white  hand- 

^rchief  displayed  gave  it  the  sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce : 

it  was  suffered  to  pass  without  question,  and  the  traitor 

ofEected  his  escape  to  the  VuUure  sloop-of-war,  anchored 

a  lew  miles  below.    As  if  to  consummate  his  degradation 

Vy  a  despicable  act  of  treachery  and  meanness,  he  gave 

^p  to  the  commander  his  coxswain  and  six  bargemen  as 

Vrisoners  of  war.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  this  perfidy 
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excited  the  scorn  of  the  British  officers;  and,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  men  had  supposed  they  were  acting 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  they  were  released  by  ot* 
der  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Colonel  Hamilton  returned  to  the  Bobinson  House  and 
reported  the  escape  of  the  traitor.  He  brought  two  let* 
ters  also  to  Washington,  which  had  been  sent  on  shore 
from  the  Vulture,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  One  was  from 
Arnold,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript : — 

''  Sir, — The  heart  which  is  conscious  of  its  own  recti- 
tude, cannot  attempt  to  palliate  a  step  which  the  worid 
may  censure  as  wrong ;  I  have  ever  acted  from  a  prinoi^ 
pie  of  love  to  my  country,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  unhappy  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies ;  the  same  principle  of  love  to  my  country  actu- 
ates my  present  conduct,  however  it  may  appear  incon- 
sistent to  the  world,  who  seldom  judge  right  of  any  man's 
actions. 

''  I  ask  no  favor  for  myself.  I  have  too  often  experi- 
enced the  ingratitude  of  my  country  to  attempt  it ;  but» 
from  the  known  humanity  of  your  Excellency,  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  your  protection  for  Mrs.  Arnold  from  every 
insult  and  injury  that  a  mistaken  vengeance  of  my  coun- 
try may  expose  her  to.  It  ought  to  fall  only  on  me ;  she 
is  as  good  and  as  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  is  incapable 
of  doing  wrong.  I  beg  she  may  be  permitted  to  return 
to  her  friends  in  Philadelphia,  or  to  come  to  me  as  she 
may  choose ;  from  your  Excellency  I  have  no  fears  on 
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oar  acooimt»  bnt  she  may  stiffer  from  the  mistaken  fary 
of  the  cotmtrj." 

The  other  letter  was  from  Oolonel  Beverley  Bobinson, 
interoeding  for  the  release  of  Andr^,  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  on  shore  onder  the  sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce,  at  the 
request  of  Arnold*  Bobinson  had  hoped  to  find  &Tor 
with  Washington  on  the  score  of  their  early  intimacy. 

Notwithstanding  Washington's  apparent  tranquillity 
and  real  seU-possession»  it  was  a  time  of  appalling  dis^ 
trust  How  far  the  treason  had  extended;  who  else 
might  be  implicated  in  it,  was  unknown.  Arnold  had 
escaped,  and  was  actually  on  board  of  the  VuUture;  he 
knew  ererything  about  the  condition  of  the  posts :  might 
he  not  persuade  the  enemy,  in  the  present  weak  state  of 
Qie  garrisons,  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main?  Washington 
instantly,  therefore,  despatched  a  letter  to  Colonel  Wade, 
who  was  in  temporary  command  at  West  Point  "  Gen- 
eral Arnold  is  gone  to  the  enemy,"  writes  he.  "  I  have 
just  now  received  a  line  from  him  inclosing  one  to  Mrs. 
Arnold,  dated  on  board  the  Vulture.  I  request  that  you 
irill  be  as  vigilant  as  possible,  and  as  the  enemy  may 
liave  it  in  contemplation  to  attempt  some  enterprise, 
tvm  to-night,  against  these  posts,  I  wish  you  to  make, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this,  the  best  disposition 
jon  can  of  your  force,  so  as  to  have  a  proportion  of  men 
in  each  work  on  the  west  side  of  the  river/* 

A  regiment  stationed  in  the  Highlands  was  ordered  to 
the  same  duty,  as  well  as  a  body  of  the  Massachusetts 
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militia  from  Fishkill.  At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening 
Washington  wrote  to  General  Greene,  who,  in  his  ab* 
senoe,  commanded  the  army  at  Tappan;  urging  him  to 
put  the  left  division  in  motion  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  orders  to  prooeed  to  King's  Ferry,  where,  or  before 
they  should  arrive  there,  they  would  be  met  with  fur- 
ther orders.  *'  The  division,"  writes  he,  **  will  come  on 
light,  leaving  their  heavy  baggage  to  follow.  You  will 
also  hold  all  the  troops  in  readiness  to  move  on  the 
shortest  notice.  Transactions  of  a  most  interesting  na- 
ture, and  such  as  will  astonish  you,  have  been  just  dis- 
covered." 

His  next  thought  was  about  Andr&  He  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  personaUy,  and  the  intrigues  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  and.  the  errand  on  which  he  had 
come,  made  him  consider  him  an  artful  and  resolute  per- 
son. He  had  possessed  himself  of  dangerous  information, 
and  in  a  manner  had  been  arrested  with  the  key  of  the 
citadel  in  his  pocket.  On  the  same  evening,  therefore, 
Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Jameson,  charging  thai 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  Major  An- 
dr^  from  making  his  escape.  "He  will  no  doubt  effect  it, 
if  possible ;  and  in  order  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  his 
power,  you  will  send  him  under  the  care  of  such  a  party 
and  so  many  officers  as  to  preclude  him  from  the  least 
opportunity  of  doing  ii  That  he  may  be  less  liable  to 
be  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  who  will  no  doubt  make 
every  effort  to  regain  him,  he  had  better  be  conducted 
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to  ibis  place  by  some  upper  road,  rather  tihan  by  the 
ronie  of  Crompond.  I  would  not  wish  Mr.  Andr^  to  be 
treated  with  iustdt;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  stand 
upon  the  footing  of  a  common  prisoner  of  war,  and, 
therefore,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  usual  indulgences 
which  they  receive,  and  is  to  be  most  closely  and  nar- 
rowly watched." 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Arnold  remained  in  her  room 
in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy.  Arnold  might  well  con^ 
£de  in  the  humanity  and  delicacy  of  Washington  in  re- 
spect to  her.  He  regarded  her  with  the  sincerest  com- 
miseration, acquitting  her  of  all  previous  knowledge  of 
lier  husband's  guili  On  remitting  to  her,  by  one  of  his 
jddes-de-camp,  the  letter  of  her  husband,  written  from  on 
l)oard  of  the  VuUurCy  he  informed  her  that  he  had  done 
all  that  depended  upon  himself  to  have  him  arrested, 
but  not  having  succeeded,  he  experienced  a  pleasure  in 
assuring  her  of  his  safety.* 

A  letter  of  Hamilton's  written  at  the  time,  with  all  the 
sympathies  of  a  young  man.  gives  a  touching  picture  of 
Washington's  first  interview  with  her.  *^  She  for  a  time 
entirely  lost  herself.  The  general  went  up  to  see  her, 
and  she  upbraided  him  with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder 
her  child.  One  moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted 
into  tears,  sometimes  she  pressed  her  infant  to  her 
hoaom,  and  lamented  its  fate  occasioned  by  the  impru* 

*  Jfamojrs  of  Lafayette,  vol  L  p.  264. 
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denoe  of  its  father,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced 
insensibility  itsell  All  the  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the 
loveliness  of  innocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and 
all  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves  in  her 
appearance  and  conduct." 

During  the  brief  time  she  remained  at  the  Bobinson 
House,  she  was  treated  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
delicacy,  but  soon  set  off,  under  a  passport  of  Washing- 
toDy  for  her  lather's  house  in  Philadelphifti 
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the  26th  of  September,  the  day  after  the 
treason  of  Arnold  had  been  revealed  to  Wash- 
ington, Andre  arrived  at  the  Bobinson  Honse, 
liaving  been  brought  on  in  the  night,  under  escort  and 
in  charge  of  Major  TaUmadge.  Washington  made  many 
inquiries  of  the  major,  but  declined  to  have  the  pris« 
oner  brought  into  his  presence,  apparently  entertaining  a 
strong  idea  of  his  moral  obliquity,  from  the  nature  of  the 
scheme  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  he  had  been  arrested. 

The  same  evening  he  transmitted  him  to  West  Point, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Joshua  H.  Smith,  who  had  like- 
wise been  arrested.  Still,  not  considering  them  secure 
eTen  there,  he  determined  on  the  following  day  to  send 
them  on  to  the  camp.  In  a  letter  to  Greene  he  writes : 
"They  will  be  under  an  escort  of  horse,  and  I  wish  you 
to  have  separate  houses  in  camp  ready  for  their  reception, 
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in  which  the j  may  be  kept  perfectly  secnre ;  and  also 
strong,  tmsty  guards,  trebly  officered,  that  a  part  may  be 
constantly  in  the  room  with  them.  They  have  not  been 
permitted  to  be  together,  and  must  be  kept  apart.  I 
would  wish  the  room  for  Mr.  Andre  to  be  a  decent  one, 
and  that  he  may  be  treated  with  civility ;  but  that  he 
may  be  so  guarded  as  to  preclude  a  possibility  of  his 
escaping,  which  he  will  certainly  attempt  to  effect,  if  it 
shall  seem  practicable  in  the  most  distant  degree." 

Major  Tallmadge  continued  to  have  chaise  of  Andrd 
Not  regarding  him  from  the  same  anxious  point  with  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  having  had  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  personal  knowledge  of  him,  he  had  become 
fascinated  by  his  engaging  qualities.  ''The  ease  and 
affability  of  his  manners,"  writes  he,  ''polished  by  the 
refinement  of  good  society  and  a  finished  education,  made 
him  a  most  delightful  companion.  It  often  drew  tears 
from  my  eyes,  to  find  him  so  agreeable  in  conversation 
on  different  subjects,  when  I  reflected  on  his  future  fate, 
and  that  too,  as  I  feared,  so  near  at  hand." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  prisoners  were 
embarked  in  a  barge,  to  be  conveyed  from  West  Point  to 
King's  Ferry.  Tallmadge  placed  Andre  by  his  side  on 
the  after  seat  of  the  barge.  Both  being  young,  of  equal 
rank,  and  prepossessing  manners,  a  frank  and  cordial 
intercourse  had  grown  up  between  them.  By  a  cartel, 
mutually  agreed  upon,  each  might  put  to  the  other  any 
Question  not  involving  a  third  person.     They  were  pass- 
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ing  below  the  rocky  heights  of  West  Pointy  aud  in  full 
view  of  the  fortress,  when  Tallmadge  asked  Andr6 
whether  he  would  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  at« 
tack  on  it»  should  Arnold's  plan  have  succeeded.  Andr6 
promptly  answered  in  the  affirmatiYe  ;  pointed  out  a  table 
of  land  on  the  west  shore,  where  he  would  have  landed 
at  the  head  of  a  select  corps,  described  the  route  he 
would  have  taken  up  the  mountain  to  a  height  in  the 
Tear  of  Fort  Putnam,  overlooking  the  whole  parade  of 
West  Point — '*  and  this  he  did/'  writes  Tallmadge,  '*  with 
much  greater  exactness  than  I  cotdd  have  done.  This 
eminence  he  would  have  reached  without  diffictdty,  as 
Arnold  would  have  disposed  of  the  garrison  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  capable  of  little  or  no  opposition — arid  then 
ihe  key  of  the  country  wovld  have  been  in  his  hands,  and  he 
wM  have  had  the  ghry  cf  the  splendid  aehievemenC* 

Tallmadge  fairly  kindled  into  admiration  as  Andre, 
with  hereditary  French  vivacity,  acted  the  scene  he  was 
describing.  **  It  seemed  to  him,"  he  said,  ''  as  if  Andr6 
were  entering  the  fort  sword  in  hand." 

He  ventured  to  ask  what  was  to  have  been  his  reward 
had  he  succeeded.  "  Military  glory  was  all  he  sought 
The  thanks  of  his  general  and  the  approbation  of  his 
king  would  have  been  a  rich  reward  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 

Tallmadge  was  perfectly  charmed,  but  adds  quietly,  "I 
tUnk  he  further  remarked,  that,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he 
ttasto  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-generoL** 
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While  ihiiB  the  prisoner,  confident  of  the  merit  of  what 
he  had  attempted,  kindled  with  the  idea  of  an  imaginary 
trinmph,  and  the  jouthfol  offioer  who  had  him  in  charge 
oanght  fire  from  his  enthusiasm,  the  barge  glided  through 
that  solemn  defile  of  mountains,  through  which,  but  a  few 
days  previously,  Arnold,  the  panic-stricken  traitor  of  the 
drama,  had  fled  like  a  felon. 

After  disembarking  at  King's  Ferry  near  Stony  Pointy 
they  set  off  for  Tappan  under  the  escort  of  a  body  of  horse. 
As  they  approached  the  Clove,  a  deep  defile  in  the  rear 
of  the  Highlands,  Andr6,  who  rode  beside  Tallmadge,  be- 
came solicitous  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  latter  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  his  capture,  and  in  what  light 
he  would  be  regarded  by  General  Washington  and  by  a 
military  tribunal,  should  one  be  ordered*  Tallmadge 
evaded  the  question  as  long  as  possible,  but  being  urged 
to  a  full  and  explicit  reply,  gave  it,  he  says,  in  the  follow 
ing  words :  "  I  had  a  much-loved  classmate  in  Yale  Ool- 
lege,  by  the  name  of  Nathsm  Hale,  who  entered  the  army 
in  1775.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
General  Washington  wanted  information  respecting  the 
strength,  position,  and  probable  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Captain  Hale  tendered  his  services,  went  over  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  was  taken,  just  as  he  was  passing  the  outposts  of 
the  enemy  on  his  return  ;  said  I  with  emphasis — *  Do  you 
remember  the  sequel  of  the  story?  '  'Yes,'  said  Andre. 
'  He  was  hanged  as  a  spy  1    But  you  surely  do  not  oon* 
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aider  his  case  and  mine  alike?*    'Yes,  precisely  similar; 
and  similar  will  be  your  &W** * 

*  The  fiite  of  the  heroio  youth  here  alliided  t(\  doeonrce  a  moie  ample 
notioe.  Bom  in  Coyentty,  Ckumeotiout,  June  6th,  1755,  he  entered  Tale 
College  in  1770,  and  graduated  with  Bome  distinction  in  September,  1778, 
baying  prBTioaelj  contracted  an  engagement  of  marriage;  not  unUke  An- 
dr§  in  this  respect,  who  wooed  his  *'  Honora,"  at  eighteen.  On  quitting 
cxdlege  he  engaged  as  a  teacher,  as  is  common  with  young  men  in  New 
Xngland,  while  studying  for  a  profession.  His  half-formed  purpose  was 
\o  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  As  a  teacher  of  youth,  he  was  end* 
neatly  skillful,  and  equally  appreciated  by  parents  and  pupUs.  He  be- 
came muTersally  popular.  *'  ETerybody  loyed  him,"  said  a  lady  of  his  ao* 
^[uaintanoe.  "  he  was  so  qxrightly,  intelligent  and  kind,  and  «o  hand* 


He  was  teaching  at  New  London,  when  an  express  arriyed  bringing  tid« 

of  the  outbreak  at  Lexington.    A  town  meeting  was  called,  and  Hale 

among  the  most  ardent  of  the  speakers,  proposing  an  instant  march 

€o  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  offering  to  yolunteer.     ''  A  sense  of  duty,** 

'^niteB  he  to  his  father,  '*  urges  me  to  sacrifice  eyerything  for  my  country.** 

He  seryed  in  the  army  before  Boston  as  lieutenant;  prevailed  on  his 

^sompany  to  extend  their  term  of  seryice  by  offering  them  his  own  pay, 

^uid  for  his  good  conduct  receiyed  from  Congress  the  commission  of  cap* 

^^ain.    He  commanded  a  company  in  Colonel  Enowlton's  regiment  in  the 

following  year.    After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island,  Washington 

^ippMed  to  that  officer  for  a  competent  person  to  penetrate  the  enemy's 

^samp,  and  procure  intelligence  of  their  designs ;  a  serrice  deemed  vital  in 

^ahat  diq[iiriting  crisis.    Hale,  in  the  ardor  of  patriotism,  volunteered  for 

^the  unenviable  enterprise,  though  fully  aware  of  its  peril,  and  the  oonse- 

cjuenoes  of  capture. 

Assuming  his  old  character  as  schoolmaster,  he  crossed  the  Sound  at 

night  fiom  Norwalk  to  Huntington  on  Long  Island,  visited  the  British 

CDoempments  unsuspected,  made  drawings  of  the  enemy's  works,  and 

noted  down  memoranda  in  Latin  of  the  information  he  gathered,  and  then 

leinced  his  steps  to  Huntington,  where  a  boat  was  to  meet  him  and  oon- 

Tey  bim  back  to  the  Connecticut  shore.    Unfortunately  a  British  guard 

ihip  was  at  that  time  anchored  out  of  view  in  the  Sound,  and  had  sent  a 

W  on  shore  for  water.    Hale  mistook  it  for  the  expected  boat,  and  did 

ttJt  discover  his  mistAke  until  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  enemieSi 
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**  He  endeavored/'  adds  Tallmadge,  **  to  answer  my  xe 
marks,  but  it  was  manifest  he  was  more  troubled  in  spixi 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before.'* 

''  We  stopped  at  the  Clove  to  dine  and  let  the  horse 
guard  refresh,"  continues  Tallmadge.  '^  While  there 
Andr^  kept  reviewing  his  shabby  dress,  and  finally  re 
marked  to  me,  that  he  was  positively  ashamed  to  go  ic 
the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army  in  such  a  plight 
I  called  my  servant  and  directed  him  to  bring  my  dn 
goon  cloak,  which  I  presented  to  Major  Andr^  This  hi 
refused  for  some  time ;  but  I  insisted  on  it^  and  he  finals 
put  it  on  and  rode  in  it  to  Tappan." 

The  place  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  Majo: 
Andr^,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  '^  76  Stone  House.**  Th< 
caution  which  Washington  had  given  as  to  his  safe  keep 
ing,  was  strictly  observed  by  Colonel  Scammel,  the  adju 
tant-general,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  orders  to  the  office 
of  the  guards. 

''  Major  Andre,  the  prisoner  under  your  guard,  is  no 

He  was  stripped  and  searched,  the  plans  and  memoranda  were  f6imd  coo 
cealed  in  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  sp j. 

He  was  conyeyed  to  the  guard  ship,  and  thence  to  New  ToriE,  where  h 
was  landed  on  the  21st  of  September,  the  day  of  the  great  fire.  He  wa 
taken  to  General  Howe's  head-quarters,  and,  after  brief  parley  with  hi 
judge,  ordered  for  execution  the  next  morning  at  daybreak — a  sentenc 
carried  out  by  the  provost  marshal,  the  brutal  and  infamous  Conningham 
who  refused  his  request  for  a  Bible,  and  destroyed  a  letter  he  had  ad 
dressed  to  his  mother,  for  the  reason  afterwards  given  by  himself,  <<  ths 
the  rebels  should  never  know  they  had  a  man  who  could  die  with  sue' 
firmness."  His  patriot  spirit  shone  forth  in  his  dying  woida,— *'  I  on] 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country. " 
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ojolj  an  officer  of  distinotion  in  the  Britisli  army,  bat  a 
man  of  infinite  art  and  address,  who  will  leave  no  means 
nnattempted  to  make  his  escape  and  avoid  the  ignomin* 
ioos  death  which  awaits  him.  You  are  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  jour  sentries,  to  keep  two  officers  constantly  in 
"the  room  with  him,  with  their  swords  drawn,  whilst  the 
other  officers  who  are  out  of  the  room  are  constantly  to 
iLeep  walking  the  entry  and  around  the  sentries,  to  see  that 
tiiey  are  alert.  No  person  whatever  to  be  permitted  to 
^nter  the  room,  or  speak  with  him,  unless  by  direction  of 
-fthe  commander-in-chiel  You  are  by  no  means  to  suffer 
liim  to  go  out  of  the  room  on  any  pretext  whatever."  * 

The  capture  of  Andre  caused  a  great  sensation  at  New 

^ork.    He  was  universally  popular  with  the  army,  and 

^m  especial  favorite  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    The  latter  ad- 

^iressed  a  letter  to  Washington  on  the  29th,  claiming  the 

:srelease  of  Andre  on  similar  ground  to  that  urged  by 

^]!olonel  Bobinson — ^his  having  visited  Arnold  at  the  par- 

"dcular  request  of  that  general  officer,  and  imder  the 

^sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce  ;  and  his  having  been  stopped 

^^hile  travelling  under  Arnold's  passports.     The  same 

^letter  inclosed  one  addressed  by  Arnold  to  Sir  Henry,  and 

'Intended  as  a  kind  of  certificate   of  the   innocence   of 

Jbidre.  "  I  commanded  at  the  time  at  West  Point,"  writes 

the  renegade,  '^  had  an  undoubted  right  to  send  my  flag 

of  trace  to  Major  Andre,  who  came  to  me  under  that  pro* 

*  From  a  copy  among  the  papers  of  General  Haod. 
TOL.  IV.— 12 
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tection,  and,  having  held  conversation  with  him,  I  deliT« 
ered  him  confidential  papers  in  my  own  handwriting  to 
deliver  to  your  Excellency.  Thinking  it  much  pzoperel 
he  should  return  by  land,  I  directed  him  to  make  use  of 
the  feigned  name  of  John  Anderson,  under  which  he  had, 
by  my  direction,  come  on  shore,  and  gave  him  my  pass- 
ports to  go  to  the  White  Plains,  on  his  way  to  New  YorL 
....  All  which  I  had  then  a  right  to  do,  being  in 
the  actual  service  of  America,  xmder  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  commanding  general  at  West  Point 
and  its  dependencies.*'  He  concludes,  therefore,  that 
Andr6  cannot  fail  of  being  immediately  sent  to  New 
York. 

Neither  the  official  demand  of  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  nor 
the  impudent  certificate  of  Arnold,  had  any  effect  on  the 
steady  mind  of  Washington.  He  considered  the  oircum- 
stances  under  which  Andre  had  been  taken  such  as  would 
have  justified  the  most  summary  proceedings,  but  he  de- 
termined to  refer  the  case  to  the  examination  and  decision 
of  a  board  of  general  officers,  which  he  convened  on  the 
29th  of  September,  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Tappan. 
It  was  composed  of  six  major-generals,  Greene,  Stirling^ 
St.  Clair,  Lafayette,  B.  Howe,  and  Steuben;  and  eight 
brigadiers.  Parsons,  James  Clinton,  Elnox,  Glover,  Pater- 
son,  Hand,  Huntingdon,  and  Stark.  General  Greene,  who 
was  well  versed  in  military  law,  and  was  a  man  of  soxmd 
head  and  kind  heart,  was  president,  and  Colonel  John 
iJawrence,  judge  advocate-general 
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Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  like  Tallmadge,  had 
drawn  to  Andre  in  liis  misfortunes,  as  had  most  of  the 
young  American  officers,  gives,  in  letters  to  his  friends, 
many  interestiDg  particulars  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoner.  ''  When  brought  before  the  board  of  offi^ 
cers,*'  writes  he,  ^^  he  met  with  every  mark  of  indulgence 
and  was  required  to  answer  no  interrogatory  which  would 
even  embarrass  his  feelings.  On  his  part,  while  he  care- 
folly  concealed  i^verything  that  might  implicate  others, 
he  frankly  confessed  all  the  &cts  relating  to  himseli^  and 
apon  his  confession,  without  the  trouble  of  examining  a 
witness,  the  board  made  up  their  report" 

It  briefly  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  Major  Andre, 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and,  agreeably  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  nations,  ought  to  suffer  death.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Hamilton,  Andre  acknowledged  the  candor, 
liberality,  and  indulgence  with  which  the  board  had 
conducted  themselves  in  their  painful  inquiry.  He  met 
the  result  with  manly  firmness.  '^I  foresee  my  fate," 
said  he  ;  '^  and  though  I  pretend  not  to  play  the  hero,  or 
to  be  indifferent  about  life,  yet  I  am  reconciled  to  what- 
ever may  happen ;  conscious  that  misfortime,  not  guilt, 
bas  brought  it  upon  me." 

Even  in  this  situation  of  gathering  horrors,  he  thought 
of  others  more  than  of  himsell  "  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  disturbs  my  tranquillity,"  said  he  to  Hamilton.  "  Sir 
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Henry  Clinton  has  been  too  good  to  me ;  lie  has  been 
lavish  of  his  kindness.  I  am  bound  to  him  bj  too  many 
obligations,  and  love  him  too  well,  to  bear  the  thonght 
that  he  should  reproach  himself  or  others  should  re- 
proach him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having  conceived 
myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I  did. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  leave  a  sting  in  his  mind  that 
should  embitter  his  future  days."  He  could  scarce  finish 
the  sentence ;  bursting  into  tears,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  suppress  them,  and  with  difficulty  collected  himself 
enough  afterwards  to  add,  ''I  wish  to  be  permitted  to 
assure  him  that  I  did  not  act  under  this  impression,  but 
submitted  to  a  necessity  imposed  upon  me,  as  contrary 
to  my  own  inclination,  as  to  his  wishes." 

His  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  above  purport.  He  made 
mention  also  of  his  mother  and  three  sisters,  to  whom 
the  value  of  his  commission  would  be  an  object  ^'It  is 
needless,"  said  he,  ''to  be  more  explicit  on  this  subject; 
I  am  persuaded  of  your  Excellency's  goodness."  * 

He  concluded  by  saying,  "I  receive  the  greatest  atten- 
tion from  his  Excellency,  General  Washington,  and  from 
every  person  under  whose  charge  I  happen  to  be  placed.** 

This  letter  accompanied  one  from  Washington  to  Sir 

*  The  commission  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  the  benefit  ol 
Andre's  mother  and  sisters.  The  king,  also,  settled  a  pension  on  the 
mother,  and  "Offered  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  AndiA 
brother,  in  order  to  wipe  away  all  stain  from  the  family,  that  ^b&  dot^ 
enmstanoe  of  his  fate  might  be  thought  to  occasion. 
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flemy  Clinton,  stating  the  report  of  the  board  of  inquiry; 
omitting  the  sentence.  ''From  these  proceedings/'  o1> 
senres  he,  '4t  is  evident  that  Major  Andr^  was  employed 
in  the  execution  of  measures  very  foreign  to  the  objects 
of  flags  of  truce,  and  such  as  they  were  never  meant  to 
authorize  in  the  most  distant  degree ;  and  this  gentle- 
man confessed  with  the  greatest  candor,  in  the  course 

of  his  examination,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 

sappoee  that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a 

flag- 

Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  a  worthy  officer  of  the  New 
loTsey  line,  was  selected  by  Washington  to  bear  these 
despatches  to  the  enemy's  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  thence 
io  be  conveyed  across  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  Before 
bis  departure,  he  called  by  Washington's  request  on  the 
Marquis  Lafayette,  who  gave  him  instructions  to  sound 
the  officer  commanding  at  that  post  whether  Sir  Henry 
Clmion  might  not  be  willing  to  deliver  up  Arnold  in  ex« 
change  for  Andre.  Ogden  arrived  at  Paulus  Hook  in  the 
eyening,  and  made  the  suggestion,  as  if  incidentally,  in 
the  coarse  of  conversation.  The  officer  demanded  if  he 
had  any  authority  from  Washington  for  such  an  intima* 
tioD.  ''I  have  no  such  assurance  from  General  Washing- 
ton,'* replied  he,  "  but  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  if  such 
a  proposal  were  made,  I  believe  it  would  be  accepted^ 
and  Major  AndrS  set  at  liberty." 

The  officer  crossed  the  river  before  morning,  and  com- 
municated the  matter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  the  lai* 
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ier  instantly  rejected  the  expedient  as  incompatible 
honor  and  military  principle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  character,  appearance,  de] 
ment,  and  fortunes  of  Andre,  had  interested  the  £ee] 
of  the  oldest  and  sternest  soldiers  around  him,  and  k 
pletely  captivated  the  sympathies  of  the  younger  < 
He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kind 
throughout  his  confinement,  and  his  table  was  sup] 
from  that  of  the  commander-in-chiel 

Hamilton,  who  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  him 
scribes  him  as  well  improved  by  education  and  tr 
with  an  elegant  turn  of  mind,  and  a  taste  for  the 
arts.  He  had  attained  some  proficiency  in  poetry,  m 
and  painting.  His  sentiments  were  elevated,  his  el 
tion  was  fluent,  his  address  easy,  polite,  and  engaj 
with  a  softness  that  conciliated  affection.  His  ta 
and  accomplishments  were  accompanied,  says  Hami 
by  a  diffidence  that  induced  you  to  give  him  credi 
more  than  appeared. 

No  one  felt  stronger  sympathy  in  his  case  than  ( 
nel  Tallmadge,  no  doubt  from  the  consideration  tha 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  this  awful 
dicament,  by  inducing  Colonel  Jameson  to  have  him 
ducted  ba^k  when  on  the  way  to  Amold*s  quai 
A  letter  lies  before  us,  written  by  Tallmadge  to  Col 
Samuel  B.  Webb,  one  of  Washington's  aides-de-c 
"Poor  Andre,  who  has  been  under  my  charge  al 
ever  since  he  was  taken,  has  yesterday  had  his  trial, 
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ihongh  his  sentence  is  not  known,  a  disgraceful  death  is 
nndoubtedly  allotted  him.  By  Heavens,  Colonel  Webb| 
I  never  saw  a  man  whose  &te  I  foresaw  whom  I  so  sin* 
cerely  pitied.  He  is  a  yonng  fellow  of  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments, and  was  the  prime  minister  of  Sir  Harry 
on  all  occasions.  He  has  unbosomed  his  heart  to  me  so 
folly,  and  indeed  let  me  know  almost  every  motive  of  his 
actions  since  he  came  oat  on  his  late  mission,  that  he 
has  endeared  me  to  him  exceedingly.  Unfortunate  man! 
He  will  undoubtedly  suffer  death  to-morrow;  and  though 
he  knows  his  fate,  seems  to  be  as  cheerful  as  if  he  were 
going  to  an  assembly.  I  am  sure  he  will  go  to  the  gal-* 
lows  less  fearful  for  his  &te,  and  with  less  concern  than 
I  shall  behold  the  tragedy.  Had  he  been  tried  by  a 
court  of  ladies,  he  is  so  genteel,  handsome,  polite  a 
young  gentleman,  that  I  am  confident  they  would  have 
acquitted  him.  But  enough  of  Andr^,  who,  though  he 
dies  lamented,  falls  justly." 

The  execution  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  in  the  interim 
Washington  received  a  second  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, dated  September  30th,  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
board  of  inquiry  had  not  been  rightly  informed  of  all  the 
circumstances  on  which  a  judgment  ought  to  be  formed, 
and  that,  in  order  that  he  might  be  perfectly  apprised  of 
the  state  of  the  matter  before  he  proceeded  to  put  that 
judgment  in  execution,  he  should  send  a  commission 
on  the  following  day,  composed  of  Lieutenant-governor 
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£lliot,  William  Smith,  chief  justice  of  the  province,  anil 
Lieutenant-general  Bobertson,  to  wait  near  Dobb*8  Ferry, 
for  permission  and  safe  conduct  to  meet  Washington,  or 
such  persons  as  he  should  appoint  to  converse  with  them 
on  the  subject 

This  letter  caused  a  postponement  of  the  exeontioii, 
and  Gteneral  Greene  was  sent  to  meet  the  commissioners 
at  Dobb's  Ferry.  They  came  up  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  October,  in  a  schooner,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
were  accompanied  by  Colonel  Beverley  Bobinson.  Gen- 
eral Bobertson,  however,  was  the  only  commissioner  per- 
mitted to  land,  the  others  not  being  military  officers.  A 
long  conference  took  place  between  him  and  General 
Greene,  without  any  agreement  of  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  Greene  returned  to  camp  promising  to 
report  faithfully  to  Washington  the  arguments  urged  by 
Bobertson,  and  to  inform  the  latter  of  the  result. 

A  letter  also  was  delivered  to  Greene  for  Washington, 
which  Arnold  had  sent  by  the  commissioners,  in  which 
the  traitor  reasserted  the  right  he  had  possessed,  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  department,  to  transact  all  the 
matters  with  which  Andre  was  inculpated,  and  insisted 
that  the  latter  ought  not  to  suffer  for  them«  ''But^'* 
added  he, "  if  after  this  just  and  candid  representation  of 
Major  Andre's  case,  the  board  of  general  officers  adhere 
to  their  former  opinion,  I  shall  suppose  it  dictated  by 
passion  and  resentment ;  and  if  that  gentleman  should 
suffer  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  I  shall  think  myself 
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bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  honor,  to  retaliate  on 
Bucli  unhappy  persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall  within 
my  power,  that  the  respect  due  to  flags,  and  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  may  be  better  understood  and  observed*  I 
have  further  to  observe,  that  forty  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  South  Carolina  have  justly  forfeited  their  lives, 
which  have  hitherto  been  spared  by  the  clemency  of  his 
Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  cannot  in  justice  ex^ 
tend  his  mercy  to  them  any  longer,  if  Major  Andr^  suffers ; 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  open  a  scene  of  blood  at 
which  humanity  shudders. 

'*  Suffer  me  to  entreat  your  Excellency,  for  your  owii 
sake  and  the  honor  of  humanity,  and  the  love  you  have 
of  justice,  that  you  suffer  not  an  unjust  sentence  to  touch 
the  life  of  Major  Andr^.  But  if  this  warning  should  be 
disregarded,  and  he  suffer,  I  call  Heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  that  your  Excellency  will  be  justly  answerable 
for  the  torrent  of  blood  that  may  be  spilt  in  consequence." 

Beside  this  impudent  and  despicable  letter,  there  was 
another  'from  Arnold,  containing  the  farce  of  a  resigna- 
tion, and  concluding  with  the  following  sentence:  "At 
the  same  time  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency, 
that  my  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of  my  country 
is  invariable,  and  that  I  am  actuated  by  the  same  prin-* 
oiple  which  has  ever  been  the  governing  rule  of  my  con- 
duct  in  this  unhappy  contest." 

The  letters  of  Arnold  were  regarded  with  merited  con- 
tempt.    Greene,  in  a  brief  letter  to  General  Bobertsona 
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informed  him  that  he  had  made  as  fall  a  report  of  fheil 
conference  to  the  commander-in-chie^  as  his  memory 
would  serve,  bat  that  it  had  made  no  alteration  in 
Washington's  opinion  and  determination.  Bobertson  was 
piqned  at  the  brevity  of  the  note,  and  professed  to  doabt 
whether  Greene's  memory  had  served  him  with  sofficient 
fallness  and  exactness ;  he  addressed  therefore  to  Wash* 
ington  his  own  statement  of  reasoning  on  the  subject; 
after  despatching  which  he  and  the  other  commissioners 
returned  in  the  schooner  to  New  York. 

During  this  day  of  respite  Andre  had  conducted  him- 
self with  his  usual  tranquillity.  A  likeness  of  himseli^ 
seated  at  a  table  in  his  guard-room,  which  he  sketched 
with  a  pen  and  gave  to  the  officer  on  guard,  is  still  ex- 
tant It  being  announced  to  him  that  one  o'clock  on  the 
following  day  was  fixed  on  for  his  execution,  he  remarked 
that,  since  it  was  his  lot  to  die,  there  was  still  a  choice 
in  the  mode ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  following  note 
to  Washington : — 

"Sm, — ^Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  life  devoted  to  honorable  pursuits,  and 
stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust 
that  the  request  I  make  to  your  Excellency  at  this  seri- 
ous  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments,  will 
not  be  rejected.  Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  will  surely 
induce  your  Excellency  and  a  military  tribunal  to  adapt 
the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honor. 
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^  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  im<« 
presses  jou  with  esteem  towards  me;  if  anght  in  my 
misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of 
resentment,  I  shall  experience  the  operation  of  these 
feelings  in  your  breast  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not 
to  die  on  a  gibbet" 

Had  Washington  consulted  his  feelings  merely,  this 
Affecting  appeal  might  not  haye  been  in  vain,  for  though 
not  impulsive,  he  was  eminently  benevolent  Andre 
himself  had  testified  to  the  kind  treatment  he  had  expe^ 
rienced  from  the  commander-in-chief  since  his  capture, 
though  no  personal  interview  had  taken  place.  Wash^ 
mgton  had  no  popular  censure  to  apprehend  should  he 
exercise  indulgence,  for  the  popular  feeling  was  with  the 
prisoner.  But  he  had  a  high  and  tenacious  sense  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  never 
more  than  in  this  trying  moment,  when  he  had  to  elevate 
himself  above  the  contagious  sympathies  of  those  around 
him,  dismiss  all  personal  considerations,  and  regard  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  long  course  of 
insidious  operations  which  had  been  pursued  to  under* 
mine  the  loyalty  of  one  of  his  most  trusted  officers ;  the 
greatness  of  the  evil  which  the  treason  would  have 
effected,  if  successful ;  the  uncertainty  how  far  the  en- 
emy had  carried,  or  might  still  be  carrying,  their  scheme 
of  corruption,  for  anonymous  intimations  spoke  of  treach- 
ery in  other  quarters ;  all  these  considerations  pointed 
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Ihis  out  as  a  case  in  wUoh  a  tEOgnal  example  was  va 
qtdred. 

And  what  called  for  particolar  indulgence  to  the  agent, 
if  not  instigator  of  this  enormous  crime,  who  had  thus 
been  proyidentiallj  detected  in  disguise,  and  with  the 
means  of  its  consummation  concealed  upon  his  person? 
His  errand,  as  it  has  been  eloquently  urged,  "  viewed  in 
the  light  of  morality,  and  even  of  that  chivalry  from 
which  modem  war  pretends  to  derive  its  maxims,  was  one 
of  infamy.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  buy  with  gold 
what  steel  could  not  conquer;  to  drive  a  bargain  with 
one  ready  for  a  price  to  become  a  traitor ;  to  count  out 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  by  which  British  generals  and 
British  gentlemen  were  not  ashamed  to  purchase  the 
betrayal  of  a  cause,  whose  shining  virtue  repelled  their 
power,  and  dimmed  the  glory  of  their  arms.**  • 

Even  the  language  of  traffic  in  which  this  negotiation 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  pseudo-Gustavus  and 
John  Anderson,  had,  as  has  before  been  observed,  some- 
thing ignoble  and  debasing  to  the  chivalrous  aspirant 
who  stooped  to  use  it ;  especially  when  used  as  a  crafty 
covering  in  bargaining  for  a  man*s  souLt 

*Speeoh  of  the  Hern.  Heniy  J.  RaTmond,  at  the  dedioattonaf  the  AndrS 
Aonunieiit. 

t  See  letter  of  GhistaTiis  to  John  Anderson.  **  My  partner  of  whom  I 
hinted  in  a  former  letter,  has  about  ten  thousand  pounds  cash  in  hand, 
ready  for  a  speculation,  if  any  should  offer ;  I  have  also  one  thousand 
pounds  in  hand,  and  can  collect  fifteen  hundred  more  in  two  or  three 
daya  Add  to  this  I  have  some  credit.  From  these  hints  joa  oan  jndgv 
ef  the  purchase  that  can  be  made." 
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It  has  been  allegod  in  Andre's  behalf,  as  a  mitigating 
drcnmstanoe,  that  he  was  involuntarily  a  spy.  It  is  trae» 
he  did  not  come  on  shore  in  borrowed  garb,  nor  with  a 
design  to  pass  himself  off  for  another,  and  procure  secret 
information ;  but  he  came,  under  cloak  of  midnight,  in 
supposed  safety,  to  effect  the  betntyal  of  a  holy  trust ; 
and  it  was  his  undue  eagerness  to  secure  the  objects  of 
this  clandestine  interview,  that  brought  him  into  the  con- 
dition of  an  undoubted  spy.  It  certainly  should  not 
soften  our  view  of  his  mission,  that  he  embarked  in  it 
without  intending  to  subject  himself  to  danger.  A  spice 
of  danger  would  have  given  it  a  spice  of  heroism,  how- 
ever spurious.  When  the  rendezvous  was  first  projected, 
he  sought,  through  an  indirect  channel,  to  let  Arnold 
know  that  he  would  come  out  with  a  flag.  (We  allude  to 
a  letter  written  by  him  from  New  York  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, under  his  feigned  signature,  to  Colonel  Sheldon  ; 
evidently  intended  to  be  seen  by  Arnold ; ''  I  will  endeavor 
to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  with  a  flag.")  If  an  inter- 
view had  taken  place  under  that  sacred  protection,  and  a 
triumphant  treason  had  been  the  result,  what  a  brand  it 
would  have  affixed  to  Andre's  name,  that  he  had  prosti- 
tuted a  flag  of  truce  to  such  an  end. 

We  dwell  on  these  matters,  not  to  check  the  sentiment 
of  sympathy  awakened  in  Andre's  behalf  by  his  personal 
qualities,  but  to  vindicate  the  fair  name  of  Washington 
from  that  **  blot "  which  some  have  attempted  to  cast  upon 
it»  because,  in  exercising  his  stem  duty  as  protector  of  the 
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public  weal,  daring  a  time  of  secret  treason,  he  listened 
to  poliqr  and  justice  rather  than  mercy.  In  doing  so,  he 
took  counsel  with  some  of  his  general  officers.  Their 
opinions  coincided  with  his  own — ^that  under  present 
circumstances,  it  was  important  to  give  a  signal  warning 
to  the  enemy,  by  a  rigorous  observance  of  the  rules  of 
war  and  the  usages  of  nations  in  like  cases.* 

But  although  Andre's  request  as  to  the  mode  of  his 
death  was  not  to  be  granted,  it  was  thought  best  to  let 
him  remain  in  uncertainty  on  the  subject;  no  answer, 
therefore,  was  returned  to  his  note.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2d,  he  maintained  a  calm  demeanor,  though  all  around 
him  were  gloomy  and  sUent.  He  even  rebuked  his  servant 
for  shedding  tears.  Having  breakfasted,  he  dressed  him- 
self with  care  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  British  officer, 
which  he  had  sent  for  to  New  York,  placed  his  hat  upon 
the  table,  and  accosting  the  officers  on  guard, — '^  I  am 
ready,"  said  he,  ''at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait 
upon  you." 

*  We  sabjoin  a  British  officer's  view  of  Andre's  case.  **  He  was  tried 
by  a  board  of  general  officers  as  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
The  American  general  has  been  censured  for  directing  this  ignominions 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  but  doubtless  Major  Andr6  was 
well  aware  when  he  undertook  the  negotiation,  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
him  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  laws  of  war  award 
to  spies  the  punishment  of  death.  It  would,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  aa- 
fidgn  a  reason  why  Major  Andr^  should  have  been  exempted  from  tiiat 
fate  to  which  all  others  are  doomed  under  similar  circumstances,  although 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  man  rendered  the  indiyidnal  case  a  subject  of 
peculiar  commiseration." — Origin  and  Services  of  the  (kldfitream  Owmtk: 
by  Col.  MacKinnon*  toL  ii.  p.  9. 
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He  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  between  two  sub- 
altern officers,  arm  in  arm,  with  a  serene  countenance, 
bowing  to  several  gentlemen  whom  he  knew.    Ciolonel 
Tallmadge  accompanied  him,  and  we  quote  his  words. 
'*  When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gibbet,  he  appeared 
to  be  startled,  and  inquired  with  some  emotion  whether 
he  was  not  to  be  shot.    jBeing  informed  that  the  mode 
first  appointed  for  his  death  could  not  consistently  be 
altered,  he  exclaimed,  *  How  hard  is  my  fate ! '  but  imme- 
diately added, '  it  will  soon  be  over.'    I  then  shook  hand 
^th  him  under  the  gallows,  and  retired."  * 

While  waiting  near  the  gallows  until  preparations  were 
znade,  says  another  authority,  who  was  present,  he 
evinced  some  nervousness,  putting  his  foot  on  a  stone 
and  rolling  it;  and  making  an  effort  to  swallow,  as  if 
cshecking  an  hysterical  affection  of  the  throat  All  things 
^ing  ready,  he  stepped  into  the  wagon;  appeared  to 
shrink  for  an  instant,  recovering  himself,  exclaimed  :  '*  It 
"will  be  but  a  momentary  pang  1 " 

Taking  off  his  hat  and  stock,  and  opening  his  shirt 
collar,  he  deliberately  adjusted  the  noose  to  his  neck, 
after  which  he  took  out  a  handkerchief,  and  tied  it  over 
his  eyes.  Being  told  by  the  officer  in  command  that  his 
arms  must  be  bound,  he  drew  out  a  second  handkerchief, 
with  which  they  were  pinioned.  Colonel  Scammel  now 
told  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if  he  de- 

•  MS8.  of  Col.  B  Tallmadge,  in  poasession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Cmhinan,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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aired  it  His  only  reply  was,  "  I  pray  yon  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  I  meet  my  fate  like  a  braye  man."  The  wagon 
moved  from  under  him,  and  left  him  suspended.  He 
died  almost  without  a  struggle.^  He  remained  sus- 
pended for  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  a 
deathlike  stillness  prevailed  over  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude. His  remains  were  interred  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  place  of  his  execution ;  whence  they  were  transferred 
to  England  in  1821,  by  the  British  consul,  then  resident 
in  New  York,  and  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  a  mural  monument  which  had  been  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Never  has  any  man,  suffering  xmder  like  circumstances, 
awakened  a  more  universal  sympathy  even  among  those 
of  the  country  against  which  he  had  practiced.  His 
story  is  one  of  the  touching  themes  of  the  Revolution, 
and  his  name  is  still  spoken  of  with  kindness  in  the  local 
traditions  of  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  captured. 

Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  captors  of  Andre,  and  rec- 
ommended them  for  a  handsome  gratuity;  for  having, 
in  all  probability,  prevented  one  of  the  severest  strokes 
that  could  have  been  meditated  by  the  enemy.  Congress 
accordingly  expressed,  in  a  formal  vote,  a  high  sense  of 
their  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct ;  awarded  to  each  of 
them  a  farm,  a  pension  for  life  of  two  hundred  dollars^ 

*  Thatcher's  Military  Journal,  p.  87& 
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And  a  silver  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  an  esGutcheon  on 
vhioh  was  engraved  the  word  FiDELmr,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  motto,  Virudt  amor  patrioe.  These  medals  were 
delivered  to  them  by  General  Washington  at  head-qoar- 
tersy  with  impressive  ceremony. 

Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors,  had  been  present 
&t  the  execution  of  Andr^,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  it. 
He  was  not  fond  of  recalling  the  subject,  and  in  after  life 
could  rarely  speak  of  Andre  without  tears. 

Joshua  H.  Smith,  who  aided  in  bringing  Andre  and 
Arnold  together,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  a 
cliarge  of  participating  in  the  treason,  but  was  acquitted, 
BO  proof  appearing  of  his  having  had  any  knowledge  of 
Arnold's  plot,  though  it  was  thou^t  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  something  wrong  in  an  interview  so  myste- 
riously conducted. 

Arnold  was  now  made  brigadier-general  in  the  British 
Bcrrice,  and  put  on  an  official  level  with  honorable  men 
who  scorned  to  associate  with  the  traitor.  What  golden 
Inward  he  was  to  have  received  had  his  treason  been  suo- 
cessfnl,  is  not  known ;  but  six  thousand  three  hundred 
And  fifteen  pounds  sterling  were  paid  to  him,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  losses  which  he  pretended  to  have  suffered 
in  going  over  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  vilest  culprit,  however,  shrinks  from  sustaining 
the  obloquy  of  his  crimes.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
New  York,  Arnold  published  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
bnts  of  America,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  his 

TOL,  I?.— 18 
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oondnoi  He  alleged  that  he  had  originally  taken  i 
arms  merely  to  aid  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  grieyana 
He  had  considered  the  Declaration  of  Independen 
precipitate,  and  the  reasons  for  it  obviated  by  the  sn 
sequent  proffers  of  the  British  goyemment;  and  he  i 
yeighed  against  Congress  for  rejecting  those  offers^  wit 
out  submitting  them  to  the  people. 

Finally,  the  treaty  with  France,  a  prond,  ancient  a: 
crafty  foe,  the  enemy  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  of  re 
liberty,  had  completed,  he  said,  the  measure  of  his  indi 
nation,  and  determined  him  to  abandon  a  cause  sustain 
by  iniquity  and  controlled  by  usurpers. 

Besides  this  address,  he  issued  a  proclamation  inyiti 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  who  hi 
the  real  interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  we 
determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of  Ck) 
gress,  and  of  France,  to  rally  under  the  royal  standai 
and  fight  for  true  American  liberty;  holding  out  promis 
of  large  bounties  and  liberal  subsistence,  with  compens 
tion  for  all  the  implements  and  accoutrements  of  w 
they  might  bring  with  them. 

Speaking  of  this  address,  ''I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  Was 
ington,  '^  which  to  admire  most,  the  confidence  of  Amo 
in  publishing  it,  or  the  folly  of  the  enemy  in  supposii 
that  a  production  signed  by  so  infamous  a  character  wi 
haye  any  weight  with  the  people  of  these  States,  < 
any  influence  upon  our  officers  abroad."  He  was  rigl: 
Both  the  address  and  the  proclamation  were  regarded  1 
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Amerioans  with  the  contempt  the j  merited.  None  rallied 
to  the  standard  of  the  renegade  but  a  few  deserters  and 
refngeesy  who  were  abeady  within  the  British  lines,  and 
prepared  for  any  desperate  or  despicable  service.* 

Colonel  John  Lanrens,  former  aide-de-camp  to  Wash- 
ington, in  speaking  of  Andre's  fate,  observed,  '^Arnold 
must  undergo  a  punishment  comparatively  more  severe, 

*  The  following  pasBages  of  a  letter  written  bj  Sir  Thomas  BomiUy  in 
London,  Dec  12,  1780,  to  the  Be?.  John  Boget,  are  worthy  of  dtatUm : — 

"  What  do  yon  think  of  Arnold's  conduct  ?    You  may  well  suppose  he 
does  not  want  advocates  here.    I  cannot  join  with  them.    If  he  thooght 
tiie  Americans  not  justified  in  continuing  the  war,  after  the  offer  of  snd 
favorable  terms  as  the  conmussioners  held  out  to  them,  why  did  he  kee^ 
lus  command  for  two  years  afterwards  ?    .    .    .    . 

**  Thd  arguments  used  by  Clinton  and  Arnold  in  their  letters  to  Wash* 
ington,  to  prove  that  Andrfi  could  not  be  considered  as  a  spy,  are,  flrsti 
that  he  had  with  him,  when  he  was  taken,  a  protection  of  Arnold,  who 
was  at  that  time  acting  under  a  commission  of  the  Congress,  and,  there- 
fore, competent  to  give  protections.  Certainly  he  was,  to  all  strangers  to 
his  negotiations  with  Clinton,  but  not  to  Andr6,  who  knew  him  to  be  at 
that  time  a  traitor  to  the  Congress — nay,  more,  whose  protection  was 
granted  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to  promote  and  give  effect  to  his  treach- 
ery. In  the  second  place,  they  say  that  at  the  time  he  was  taken  he  was 
upon  neutral  ground  ;  but  they  do  not  deny  that  he  had  been  within  the 
American  lines  in  disguise.  The  letters  written  by  Andr^  himself,  show 
a  firm,  cool  intrepidity  worthy  a  more  glorious  end 

<*  The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  and  the  manly  style  of  his 
letters,  have  raised  more  compassion  here  than  the  loss  of  thousands  in 
battle,  and  have  excited  a  warmer  indignation  against  the  Americans, 
than  any  former  act  of  the  Congress.  When  the  passions  of  men  are  so 
deeply  affected,  you  will  not  expect  to  find  them  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  reason.  Panegyrics  of  the  gallant  Andr6  are  unbounded ;  they  call 
him  the  Engli^  Mutius,  and  talk  of  erecting  monuments  to  his  mem- 
ory. Certainly,  no  man  in  his  situation  could  have  behaved  with  more 
determined  courage  ;  but  his  situation  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  admit 
of  these  exaggerated  praises." 
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in  the  permanent,  increasing  torment  of  a  mental  helL" 
Washington  doubted  ii  ''He  wants  feeling,"  said  he. 
''From  some  traits  of  his  character  which  have  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  hack- 
neyed in  villainy,  and  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and 
shame,  that,  while  his  faculties  will  enable  him  to  con« 
tinue  his  sordid  pursuits  there  will  be  no  time  for  re- 
morse."  And  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Beed,  Washing- 
ton  writes,  "Arnold's  conduct  is  so  villainously  perfid- 
ious, that  there  are  no  terms  that  can  describe  the  base- 
ness of  his  heari  That  overruling  Providence  which 
has  so  often  and  so  remarkably  interposed  in  our  &vor, 
never  manifested  itself  more  conspicuously  than  in  the 
timely  discovery  of  his  horrid  intention  to  surrender  the 
post  and  garrison  of  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the 

enemy The  confidence  and  folly  which  have 

marked  the  subsequent  conduct  of  this  man,  are  of  a 
piece  with  his  villainy,  and  all  three  are  perfect  in  their 
kind." 

Mrs.  Arnold,  on  arriving  at  her  father's  house  in  Phila- 
delphia,  had  decided  on  a  separation  from  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  returning 
after  his  dishonor.  This  course,  however,  was  not  al- 
lowed her.  The  executive  council,  wrongfully  suspect- 
ing her  of  having  aided  in  the  correspondence  between 
her  husband  and  Andre,  knowing  its  treasonable  ten- 
dency, ordered  her  to  leave  the  State  within  fourteen 
days,  and  not  to  return  during  the  continuance  of  the  woTi 
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''We  tried  eveiy  means/'  writes  one  of  her  oonnections^ 
''  to  prevail  on  the  council  to  permit  her  to  stay  among 
nsy  and  not  to  compel  her  to  go  to  that  infernal  villain, 
her  husband.*    Mr.  Shippen  (her  father)  had  promised 
the  oonncily  and  Mrs.  Arnold  had  signed  a  writing  to  the 
same  purpose,  engaging  npt  to  write  to  General  Arnold 
any  letters  whatever,  and  to  receive  no  letters  without 
showing  them  to  the  council,  if  she  was  permitted  to 
stay.'*    It  was  all  in  vain,  and,  strongly  against  her  will, 
she  rejoined  her  husband  in  New  York.    His  fear  for 
her  personal  safety  from  the  fury  of  the  people  proved 
^groundless.    That  scrupulous  respect  foi^  the  female  sex, 
J30  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States,  was  her  safe- 
guard.   While  the  whole  country  resounded  with  execra- 
tions of  her  husband's  guilt ;  while  his  effigy  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  town  and  village,  burnt  at  the 
stake,  or  swung  on  the  gibbet,  she  passed  on  secure  from 
injury  or  insult    The  execrations  of  the  populace  were 
silenced  at  her  approach.    Arriving  at  nightfall  at  a  vil* 
l^e  where  they  were  preparing  for  one  of  these  burn- 
ings in  effigy,  the  pyre  remained  unkindled,  the  people 
^lispersed  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  the  wife  of  the 
^traitor  was  suffered  to  sleep  in  peace. 

She  returned  home  but  once,  about  five  years  after  her 
^xile,  and  was  treated  with  such  coldness  and  neglect 
^ihat  she  declared  she  never  could  come  again.    In  Eng« 

*  LeUen  and  Bapera  rekUing  to  the  Provincial  Mist,  of  PumaylvamOi 
p-hrr. 
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land  her  charms  and  Tirtnes,  it  is  said,  procured  hei 
sympathj  and  friendship,  and  helped  to  sustain  ih< 
social  position  of  her  husband,  who,  however,  was  ''ga& 
erally  slighted,  and  sometimes  insulted.*'  *  She  died  ii 
London,  in  the  winter  of  179&  In  recent  years  it  hai 
been  maintained  that  Mrs.  Arnold  was  actually  cognisani 
and  participant  of  her  husband's  crime ;  but,  after  cars' 
fully  examining  all  the  proofs  adduced,  we  remain  o: 
opinion  that  she  was  innocent 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  thus  largely  into  the 
circumstances  of  this  story,  from  the  undiminished  in< 
terest  taken  in  it  by  the  readers  of  American  history 
Indeed,  a  romance  has  been  thrown  around  the  memor) 
of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  which  increases  with  the  prog< 
ress  of  years ;  while  the  name  of  Arnold  will  stand  sadl] 
conspicuous  to  the  end  of  time,  as  the  only  America] 
officer  of  note,  throughout  all  the  trials  and  yicissitudei 
of  the  Bevolution,  who  proved  traitor  to  the  glorioui 
cause  of  his  country* 

KOTB. 

The  fbllowing  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Arnold^  mother  to  him  ii 
•arly  life,  was  recently  put  into  onr  handa.  Well  would  it  liavB  been  lo 
liim  had  he  adhered  to  its  pious  though  humble  counsels. 

Norwich  April  19 1781 

<<dear  childa  I  reoeiyed  yours  of  1  Instant  and  was  glad  to  hesr  iSbM 
fcm  was  well :  pray  my  dear  let  your  first  consem  be  to  make  your 

^  LsUera  and  Bapen  ofPrw.  Bkt.  Ploimaylvania,  p.  Ixfi 
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ttth  god  M  U*  i>  of  all  ooDBems  of  7*  greatest  importenceb  Ee^  t,  BteAj 
ntdi  anx  jvnr  thonghte,  words  and  actiona.  be  datifoll  to  raperion 
iiMigtiij  to  eqiuUa  >iwi  Afflbel  to  inferion.    .... 

from  70111  aftectloiiate 

TT«jwi«>i  AmiJA, 

F.  8.  I  hftva  aent  70a  fUtj  ahilUnga  joam  ftt  prudenUj  as  jaa  an 
•Dsontabell  to  Qod  and  your  father.  Your  father  and  aont  joyiis  with 
M  in  lore  and  mttIs  to  Hr.  Caswell  and  ladey  and  7oaz8eU  Yonr  Butei 
htnin  borne.  To  Ur 

beoediot  UDoU 
TDvUherpot  at 
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OVItHB  f  AKB8  COMMAND  AT  WBST  POINT.— IK8IDI017S  ATTMUfTS  tO  flUSI 
THB  CONFIDENCE  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  HIS  OFFIGBB8.— PLAN  TO  KNTKAV 
ABNOLD.— OHARAOTBB  OF  8BR0BANT  CHAMPB. — COURT  OF  INQUIST  DITO 
THB  CONDUCT  OF  GATES.— ORBBNB  APPOINTED  TO  THB  SOUTHBRM  HBPABT- 
MBNT.— WASHINGTON'S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HIM.— IN0UB8ION8  FBOX  CAHADA. 
—MOHAWK  VALLBT  RAVAGED.— STATE  OF  THB  ABMT.— BBF0BM8  ADOFTBD. 
— BNLI8TMENT  FOR  THB  WAR.— HALF  PAT. 

|S  the  enemy  wonld  now  possess  the  means, 
through  Arnold,  of  informing  themselyes  thor- 
oughly about  West  Point,  Washington  hastened 
to  have  the  works  completed  and  strongly  garrisoned. 
Major-general  Greene  was  ordered  to  march  with  the 
Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Stark's  brigades, 
and  take  temporary  command  (ultimately  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  General  Heath),  and  the  Pennsylyania  troops, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  fortress  at  the  time  of 
Arnold's  desertion,  were  relieved.  Washington  himself 
took  post  with  his  main  army,  at  Prakeness,  near  Passaio 
Falls  in  New  Jersey. 

Insidious  attempts  had  been  made  by  anonymous  pa* 
pers,  and  other  means,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  hia 
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offioers,  and  espedallj  to  implicate  Qeneral  St.  Clair  in 
the  late  conspiracy.  Washington  was  exceedingly  dis* 
torbed  in  mind  for  a  time,  and  engaged  Major  Henry  Lee, 
who  was  stationed  with  his  dragoons  on  the  lines,  to 
probe  the  matter  through  secret  agents  in  New  York. 
The  result  proved  the  utter  falsehood  of  these  insinua- 
tions. 

At  the  time  of  maln'Tig  this  inquiry,  a  plan  was  formed 
at  Washington's  suggestion  to  get  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  Arnold.  The  agent  pitched  upon  by  Lee  for  the 
purpose,  was  the  sergeant-major  of  cavalry  in  his  legion^ 
John  Champe  by  name,  a  young  Virginian  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  whom  he  describes  as  being  rather 
above  the  middle  size — ^full  of  bone  and  muscle ;  with  a 
satninine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn,  of 
tried  loyalty  and  inflexible  courage.  By  many  promises 
and  much  persuasion,  Lee  brought  him  to  engage  in  the 
attempt.  ''  I  have  incited  his  thirst  for  fame,"  writes  he, 
^by  impressing  on  his  mind  the  virtue  and  glory  of  the 

Champe  was  to  make  a  pretended  desertion  to  the 
enemy  at  New  York.  There  he  was  to  enlist  in  a  corps 
which  Arnold  was  raising,  insinuate  himself  into  some 
menial  or  military  situation  about  his  person,  and  watch- 
ing for  a  favorable  moment,  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
federate from  Newark,  to  seize  him  in  the  night,  gag  him, 
and  bring  him  across  the  Hudson  into  Bergen  woods,  in 
the  Jerseys. 
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Washington,  in  approving  the  plan,  enjoined  and  sti; 
nlated  that  Arnold  should  be  brought  to  him  alive.  "  1 
circumstance  whatever,"  said  he,  **  shall  obtain  my  oa 
sent  to  his  being  put  to  death.  The  idea  which  woo! 
accompany  such  an  event,  would  be,  that  ruffians  hf 
been  hired  to  assassinate  him.  My  aim  is  to  make 
public  example  of  him,  and  this  should  be  strongly  ii 
pressed  upon  those  who  are  employed  to  bring  him  off 

The  pretended  desertion  of  the  sergeant  took  plaoe  < 
the  night  of  October  20th,  and  was  attended  with  difficc 
ties.  He  had  to  evade  patrols  of  horse  and  foot,  besid 
stationary  guards  and  irregular  scouting  parties.  Mi^ 
Lee  could  render  him  no  assistance  other  than  to  d 
lay  pursuit,  should  his  departure  be  discovered.  Aboi 
eleven  o'clock  the  sergeant  took  his  cloak,  valise,  ai 
orderly  book,  drew  his  horse  from  the  picket,  and  moun 
ing,  set  out  on  his  hazardous  course,  while  the  maj< 
retired  to  rest. 

He  had  not  been  in  bed  half  an  hour,  when  Capta 
Games,  officer  of  the  day,  hurrying  into  his  quartei 
gave  word  that  one  of  the  patrols  had  fallen  in  with 
dragoon,  who,  on  being  challenged,  put  spurs  to  h 
horse,  and  escaped.  Lee  pretended  to  be  annoyed  by  tl 
intrusion,  and  to  believe  that  the  pretended  dragoon  wi 
some  countryman  of  the  neighborhood.  The  captain  wi 
piqued;  made  a  muster  of  the  dragoons,  and  retomc 
with  word  that  the  sergeant-major  was  missing,  who  hf 
gone  off  with  horse,  baggage,  arms,  and  orderly  book. 
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Lee  was  now  compelled  to  order  out  a  party  in  pursuit 
under  Oomet  Middleton,  but  in  so  doings  he  oontriyed  so 
many  delays,  that,  by  the  time  they  were  in  the  saddle, 
Champe  had  an  hour's  start  His  pursuers,  too,  were 
obliged,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to  halt  occasionally, 
dismount  and  examine  the  road,  to  guide  themselves  by 
the  horse's  tracks.  At  daybreak  they  pressed  forward 
more  rapidly,  and  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  descried 
Champe,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  front.  The  ser- 
geant at  the  same  moment  caught  sight  of  his  pursuers, 
and  now  the  chase  became  desperate.  Ohampe  had  orig* 
inally  intended  to  make  for  Paulus  Hook,  but  changed 
his  course,  threw  his  pursuers  at  fault,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  abreast  of  two  British  galleys  at  anchor  near  the 
shore  beyond  Bergen.  He  had  no  time  to  lose.  Comet 
Middleton  was  but  two  or  three  hundred  yards  behind 
iiim.  Throwing  himself  off  his  horse,  and  running  through 
a  marsh,  he  plunged  into  the  riyer,  and  called  to  the  gal- 
leys for  help.  A  boat  was  sent  to  his  assistance,  and  he 
¥a8  conveyed  on  board  of  one  of  the  vessels. 

For  a  time  the  whole  plan  promised  to  be  successful 
Champe  enlisted  in  Arnold's  corps ;  was  employed  about 
liis  person ;  and  every  arrangement  was  made  to  surprise 
him  at  night  in  a  garden  in  the  rear  of  his  quarters,  con- 
fey  him  to  a  boat,  and  ferry  him  across  the  Hudson.  On 
the  appointed  night,  Lee,  with  three  dragoons  and  three 
led  horses,  was  in  the  woods  of  Hoboken,  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  waiting  to  receive  the  captive.    Hour  after  hour 
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passed  away, — ^no  boat  approached, — day  broke  ;  and  the 
major,  with  his  dragoons  and  his  led  horses,  returned 
perplexed  and  disappointed  to  the  camp. 

Washington  was  extremely  chagrined  at  the  issue  of 
the  undertaking,  fearing  that  the  sergeant  had  been  de* 
tected  in  the  last  scene  of  his  perilous  and  difficult  enter- 
prise. It  subsequently  proved,  that  on  the  day  preceding 
the  night  fixed  on  for  the  capture,  Arnold  had  removed 
his  quarters  to  another  part  of  the  town,  to  superintend 
the  embarkation  of  troops,  preparing  (as  was  rumored) 
for  an  expedition  to  be  directed  by  himself,  and  that  the 
American  legion,  consisting  chiefly  of  American  deserters, 
had  been  transferred  from  their  barracks  to  one  of  the 
transports.  Among  the  troops  thus  transferred  was  John 
Ghampe ;  nor  was  he  able  for  a  long  time  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  resume  his  real  character  of  a  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic soldier.  He  was  rewarded  when  he  did  so,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  old  comrades  in  arms  ;  having  so  nobly  braved, 
in  his  country's  cause,  not  merely  danger,  but  a  long 
course  of  obloquy. 

We  have  here  to  note  the  altered  fortunes  of  the  onoe 
prosperous  General  Gates.  His  late  defeat  at  Camden 
had  withered  the  laurels  snatched  at  Saratoga.  As  in  the 
one  instance  he  had  received  exaggerated  praise,  so  in 
the  other,  he  suffered  undue  censure.  The  sudden  anni- 
hilation of  an  army  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  retreat  of  the  general  before  the  field  was 
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Intel/  lost)  appeared  to  demand  a  strict  investigatioiL 
Congress  therefore  passed  a  resolution  (October  5th),  re* 
quiiing  Washington  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the 
<3piidiict  of  Gates  as  commander  of  the  Southern  army, 
CKnd  to  appoint  some  other  ofKoer  to  the  command  until 
-fthe  inquiry  should  be  made.  Washington  at  once  se* 
Sected  Greene  for  the  important  trust,  the  well-tried  offi- 
«eT  whom  he  would  originally  have  chosen,  had  his  opin« 
ion  been  consulted,  when  Congress  so  unadvisedly  gave 
^fthe  command  to  Gates.  In  the  present  instance  his  choice 
"^ras  in  concurrence  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  del« 
^3gate8  of  the  three  Southern  States,  conveyed  to  him  by 
^Dne  of  their  number. 

Washington's  letter  of  instructions  to  Greene  (Octobei 
)  showed  the  implicit  confidence  he  reposed  in  the 
bilities  and  integrity  of  that  excellent  officer.     "  Unin* 
ormed  as  I  am,"  writes  he,  "  of  the  enemy's  force  in  that 
^quarter,  of  our  owii,  or  of  the  resources  which  it  will  be 
our  power  to  command,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  I  can 
you  no  particidar  instructions,  but  must  leave  you 
"•»  govern  yourself  entirely  according  to  your  own  pru- 
rience and  judgment,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
£nd  yourself.    I  am  aware  that  the  nature  of  the  com- 
xnand  will  offer  you  embarrassments  of  a  singular  and 
complicated  nature,  but  I  rely  upon  your  abilities  and 
exertions  for  everything  your  means  will  enable  you  to 
effect" 
With  regard  to  the  court  of  inquiry,  it  was  to  be  oon« 
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ducted  in  the  quarter  in  which  Ghites  had  acted,  where 
all  the  witnesses  were,  and  where  alone  the  requisite  in- 
formation could  be  obtained.  Baron  Steuben,  who  was 
to  accompany  Greene  to  the  South,  was  to  preside,  and 
the  members  of  the  court  were  to  be  such  general  and 
field-officers  of  the  continental  troops  as  were  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Camden,  or,  haying  been  present,  were 
not  wanted  as  witnesses,  or  were  persons  to  whom  Gen- 
eral Gbtes  had  no  objection.  The  affair  was  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  with  as  much 
despatch  as  circumstances  would  permii 

Washington  concludes  his  letter  of  instructions  to 
Ghreene,  with  expressions  dictated  by  friendship  as  weU 
as  official  duty.  *'  You  will  keep  me  constantly  advised 
of  the  state  of  your  affidrs,  and  of  every  material  occur- 
rence. My  warmest  wishes  for  your  success,  reputation, 
health,  and  happiness  accompany  you.'* 

Ravaging  incursions  from  Canada  had  harassed  the 
northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  late,  and  laid 
desolate  some  parts  of  the  country  from  which  Washing- 
ion  had  hoped  to  receive  great  supplies  of  flour  for  the 
armies.  Major  Carleton,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Guy,  at  the 
head  of  a  motley  force,  European,  tory,  and  Indian,  had 
captured  Forts  Anne  and  George.  Sir  John  Johnson 
ftlso,  with  Joseph  Brant,  and  a  mongrel  half-savage  crew, 
bad  laid  waste  the  fertile  region  of  the  Mohawk  Biver, 

md  burned  the  villages  of  Schoharie  and  Caughnawaga. 

The  greatest  alarm  prevailed  throughout  the  neighbor- 
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ing  oonntry.  GoTemor  Olinton  himself  took  the  field  al 
the  head  of  the  militia,  but  before  he  arriyed  at  tha 
scene  of  mischief  the  marauders  had  been  encountered 
and  driyen  back  by  General  Van  Bensselaer  and  the  mi- 
litia of  those  parts ;  not,  howeyer,  until  they  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  settlements  on  the  MohawL  Washington 
now  put  Brigadier-general  James  Olinton  (the  goyemor*8 
brother)  in  command  of  the  Northern  department 

The  state  of  the  army  was  growing  more  and  more  a 
subject  of  solicitude  to  the  commander-in-chiel  He  felt 
weary  of  struggling  on,  with  such  scanty  means,  and 
such  yast  responsibility.  The  campaign,  which,  at  its 
commencement,  had  seemed  pregnant  with  fayorable 
eyents,  had  proyed  sterile  and  inactiye,  and  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  short  terms  for  which  most  of  the  troops 
were  enlisted  must  soon  expire,  and  then  the  present 
army  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow.  The  sad« 
dened  state  of  his  mind  may  be  judged  from  his  letters. 
An  ample  one  addressed  to  General  SulUyan,  fully  lays 
open  his  feelings  and  his  difficulties.  ''I  had  hoped,** 
writes  he,  ''  but  hoped  in  yain,  that  a  prospect  was  dis- 
playing which  would  enable  me  to  fix  a  period  to  my 
military  pursuits,  and  restore  me  to  domestic  life.  The 
fayorable  disposition  of  Spain;  the  promised  succor  from 
France;  the  combined  force  in  the  West  Indies;  the 
declaration  of  Bussia  (acceded  to  by  other  goyemments 
of  Europe,  and  humiliating  to  the  nayal  pride  and  power 
of  Great  Britain) ;  the  superiority  of  France  and  Spain 
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hj  sea  in  Europe ;  the  Irish  claims  and  English  disturb* 
anoes,  formed,  in  the  aggregate,  an  opinion  in  my  breasti 
which  is  not  very  susceptible  of  peaceful  dreams,  that 
the  hour  of  deUyerance  was  not  far  distant ;  since,  how- 
ever unwilling  Great  Britain  might  be  to  yield  the 
point,  it  would  not  be  in  her  power  to  continue  the  con- 
test But,  alas !  these  prospects,  flattering  as  they  were, 
have  proved  delusory,  and  I  see  nothing  before  us  but 
accumukting  distress. 

''We  have  been  half  of  our  time  without  provisions, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  We  have  no  magazines, 
nor  money  to  form  them ;  and  in  a  little  time  we  shall 
have  no  men,  if  we  have  no  money  to  pay  them.  In  a 
word,  the  history  of  the  war  is  a  history  of  false  hopes 
and  temporary  devices,  instead  of  system  and  economy. 
It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  look  back,  nor  is  it  our  business 
to  do  so.  Our  case  is .  not  desperate,  if  virtue  exists  in 
the  people,  and  there  is  wisdom  among  our  rulers.  But 
to  suppose  that  this  great  Revolution  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  temporary  army,  that  this  army  will  be 
subsisted  by  State  supplies,  and  that  taxation  alone  is 
adequate  to  our  wants,  is  in  my  opinion  absurd,  and  as 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  an  inversion  in  the  order  of 
nature  to  accommodate  itself  to  our  views.  If  it  was 
necessary,  it  could  be  proved  to  any  person  of  a  moderate 
understanding,  that  an  annual  army,  raised  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  besides  being  unqualified  for  the  end 
designed,  is,  in  various  ways  which  could  be  enumerated^ 
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ten  times  more  expensive  than  a  permanent  body  of  men 
under  good  organization  and  military  discipline,  which 
never  was  nor  ever  will  be  the  case  with  new  troops.  A 
thousand  arguments  resulting  from  experience  and  the 
nature  of  things,  might  also  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
army,  if  it  is  dependent  upon  State  supplies,  must  dis- 
band or  starve,  and  that  taxation  alone,  especially  at  this 
late  hour,  cannot  furnish  the  means  to  oany  on  the 
war.*** 

We  will  here  add,  that  the  repeated  and  elaborate  rea- 
sonings of  Washington,  backed  by  dear-bought  experience, 
slowly  brought  Congress  to  adopt  a  system  suggested  by 
him  for  the  organization  and  support  of  the  army,  accord- 
ing to  which,  troops  were  to  be  enlisted  to  serve  through- 
out the  war,  and  all  officers  who  continued  in  service 
until  the  return  of  peace  were  to  receive  half  pay 
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TBM  MAMqUia  JUATATXTTB  AND  HIS  LIGHT  INFANTRY. —FBOFOBBI  ▲  BBZZ£IAJi1 
8TROKB.— MCKPARATION8  FOR  AN  ATTACK  ON  THE  BRITISH  F08T8  OH  NSW 
YORK  ISLAND.— VISIT  OF  THB  MARQUIS  OF  OHABTBLLUX  TO  THB  AMHBICAJf 
OAMP.— WASHINGTON  AT  HBAD-QUARTBRS.— ATTACK  ON  THB  BRITISH  FOSTt 
OIYBN  UP.— STARK  FORAGES  WESTCHBSTBR  COUNTY.— KXFLOIT  OF  TALL- 
KADGK  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

|HE  Marquis  Lafayette  at  this  time  commanded 
^  the  adyanoe  guard  of  Washington's  army,  com- 
I  posed  of  six  battalions  of  light  infantry.  They 
were  better  clad  than  the  other  soldiery :  in  trim  uni- 
forms, leathern  helmets,  with  crests  of  horse-hair.  The 
officers  were  armed  with  spontoons,  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  with  fusees  ;  both  with  short  sabres  which 
the  marquis  had  brought  from  France,  and  presented  to 
them.  He  was  proud  of  his  troops,  and  had  a  young 
man's  ardor  for  active  service.  The  inactivity  which  had 
prevailed  for  some  time  past  was  intolerable  to  him.  To 
satisfy  his  impatient  longings,  Washington  had  permitted 
him  in  the  beginning  of  October  to  attempt  a  descent  at 
night  on  Staten  Island,  to  surprise  two  Hessian  encamp- 
ments.   It  had  fallen  through  for  want  of  boats,  and 

other  requisites,  but  he  saw  enough,  he  said,  to  convinoe 
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Ilim  that  the  Americans  were  altogether  fitted  for  snoh 
enterprises.* 

The  marquis  saw  with  repining  the  campaign  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  nothing  done  that  would  rouse  the  people 
in  America,  and  be  spoken  of  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
He  was  urgent  with  Washington  that  the  campaign 
should  be  terminated  by  some  brilliant  stroke.  ''Any 
enterprise/'  writes  he,  ''  will  please  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  show  them  that  we  do  not  mean  to  remain 
idle  when  we  have  men ;  even  a  defeat,  provided  it  were 
not  disastrous,  would  have  its  good  effect'* 

Complaints,  he  hinted,  had  been  made  in  France  of  the 
prevailing  inactivity.  ''  If  anything  coidd  decide  the  min- 
istry to  yield  us  the  succor  demanded,"  writes  he,  ''it 
woidd  be  our  giving  the  nation  a  proof  that  we  are  ready.** 

The  brilliant  stroke,  suggested  with  some  detail  by  the 
marquis,  was  a  general  attack  upon  Fort  Washington,  and 
the  other  posts  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  New 
Tork,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  which  he  speci- 
fied, make  a  push  for  the  city. 

Washington  regarded  the  project  of  his  yoimg  and  ar- 
dent friend  with  a  more  sober  and  cautious  eye.  "It 
is  impossible,  my  dear  marquis,"  replies  he,  "  to  desire 
more  ardently  than  I  do  to  terminate  the  campaign  by 
some  happy  stroke ;  but  we  must  consult  our  means 
lather  than  our  wishes,  and  not  endeavor  to  better  oux 

*  Memaires  de  Lafayette,  torn.  i.  p.  887. 
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affairs  bj  attempting  things,  which  for  want  of  snooes 
may  make  them  worse.  We  are  to  lament  that  there  ha 
been  a  misapprehension  of  oar  circumstances  in  Europe 
but  to  endeavor  to  recover  our  reputation,  we  should  tak( 
care  that  we  do  not  injure  it  more.  Ever  since  it  beoami 
evident  that  the  allied  arms  could  not  cooperate  this  cam 
paign  I  have  had  an  eye  to  the  point  you  mention,  deter 
mined,  if  a  favorable  opening  should  offer,  to  embrace  it 
but,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  the  enterprise  wotd( 
not  be  warranted.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  impruden 
to  throw  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  upon  an  island 
against  nine  thousand,  exclusive  of  seamen  and  militia 
This,  from  the  accounts  we  have,  appears  to  be  the  en 
emy's  force.  All  we  can  do  at  present,  therefore,  is  \a 
endeavor  to  gain  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  their  situ 
ation,  and  act  accordingly.** 

The  British  posts  in  question  were  accordingly  reoon 
noitered  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Hudson,  b] 
Oolonel  Gouvion,  an  able  French  engineer.  Prepara 
tions  were  made  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect,  should 
it  be  determined  upon,  in  which  case  Lafayette  was  tc 
lead  the  attack  at  the  head  of  his  light  troops,  and  be 
supported  by  Washington  with  his  main  force ;  while  t 
strong  foraging  party  sent  by  General  Heath  from  Wesi 
Point  to  White  Plains  in  Westchester  County,  to  dra^ 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction  and  mask 
the  real  design,  was,  on  preconcerted  signals,  to  advance 
rapidly  to  King's  Bridge,  and  cooperate. 
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Washington's  own  officers  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
tdtimate  object  of  the  preparatory  movements.  "  Never," 
writes  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Humphreys,  "  never  was 
a  plan  better  arranged,  and  never  did  circumstances 
promise  more  sure  or  complete  success.  The  British 
were  not  only  unalarmed,  but  our  own  troops  were  mis- 
guided in  their  operations."  As  the  plan  was  not  car^ 
ried  into  effect,  we  have  forborne  to  give  many  of  its 
details. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  arrived  in 
camp.  He  was  on  a  tour  of  curiosity,  while  the  French 
troops  at  Bhode  Island  were  in  winter-quarters,  and 
came  on  the  invitation  of  his  relative,  the  Marquis  La- 
fayette, who  was  to  present  him  to  Washington.  In  after 
years  he  published  an  account  of  his  tour,  in  which  we 
have  graphic  sketches  of  the  camp  and  the  commanders. 
He  arrived  with  his  aides-de-camp  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  23d,  and  sought  the  head-quarters  of  the 
oommander-in-chief.  They  were  in  a  large  farm-house. 
There  was  a  spacious  tent  in  the  yard  before  it  for  the 
general,  and  several  smaller  tents  in  an  adjacent  field  for 
his  guards.  Baggage  wagons  were  arranged  about  for 
the  txansportation  of  the  general's  effects,  and  a  number 
of  grooms  were  attending  to  very  fine  horses  belonging 
to  general  officers  and  their  aides-de-camp.  Everything 
was  in  perfect  order.  As  De  Chastellux  rode  up,  he  ob* 
served  Lafayette  in  front  of  the  house,  conversing  with 
an  officer,  tall  of  stature,  with  a  mild  and  noble  coun- 
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tenanoe.  It  was  WashingtoiL  De  Ohastellnx  aligliied 
and  was  presented  by  Lafayette.  His  reception  was 
frank  and  cordial  Washington  conducted  him  into  the 
house.  Dinner  was  oyer,  but  Qenerals  Knox,  Wayne, 
and  Howe,  and  Colonels  Hamilton^  Tilghman,  and  other 
officers,  were  still  seated  round  the  board.  Washington 
introduced  De  Chastellux  to  them,  and  ordered  a  repast 
for  the  former  and  his  aides-de-camp:  all  remained  at 
table,  and  a  few  glasses  of  claret  and  Madeira  promoted 
sociability.  The  marquis  soon  found  himself  at  his  ease 
with  Washington.  "  The  goodness  and  benevolence  which 
characterize  him,"  observes  he,  "are  felt  by  all  around 
him ;  but  the  confidence  he  inspires  is  never  familiar ;  it 
springs  from  a  profound  esteem  for  his  virtues,  and  a 
great  opinion  of  his  talents." 

In  the  evening,  after  the  guests  had  retired.  Washing* 
ton  conducted  the  marquis  to  a  chamber  prepared  for 
him  and  his  aides-de-camp,  apologizing  with  nobly  frank 
and  simple  politeness,  that  his  scanty  quarters  did  not 
afford  more  spacious  accommodation. 

The  next  morning,  horses  were  led  up  after  breakfast ; 
they  were  to  review  the  troops  and  visit  Lafayette's  en- 
campment, seven  miles  distant  The  horses  which  De 
Chastellux  and  Washington  rode,  had  been  presented  to 
the  latter  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  There  were  fine 
blood  horses  also  for  the  aides-de-camp.  "  Washington's 
horses,"  writes  De  Chastellux,  "  are  as  good  as  they  are 
beautiful,  and  all  perfectly  trained.    He  trains  them  all 
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Xumaelf.    He  is  a  yeiy  good  and  a  yery  hardj  oayalier, 
leaping  the  highest  barriers,  and  riding  yery  fast,  with- 
at  rising  in  the  stirrups,  bearing  on  the  bridle,  or  snffer- 

his  horse  to  ran  as  if  wild." 
In  the  camp  of  artillery  where  General  Enox  reoeiyed 
em,  the  marquis  found  eyerything  in  perfect  order, 
d  conducted  in  the  European  style.  Washington  apolo- 
for  no  salute  being  fired.  Detachments  were  in 
oyement  at  a  distance,  in  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
e  booming  of  guns  might  giye  an  alarm,  or  be  mistaken 
r  signals. 

Incessant  and  increasing  rain  obliged  Washington  to 

xoake  but  a  short  yisit  to  Lafayette's  camp,  whence,  put- 

^tdug  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  conducted  his  French  yisitors 

^>ack  to  head-quarters  on  as  fast  a  gallop  as  bad  roads 

Would  permit. 

There  were  twenty  guests  at  table  that  day  at  head- 
quarters. The  dinner  was  in  the  English  style,  large 
dishes  of  butcher's  meat  and  poultry,  with  different 
iinds  of  yegetables,  followed  by  pies  and  puddings,  and 
a  dessert  of  hickory  nuts.  Washington's  fondness  for  the 
latter  was  noticed  by  the  marquis,  and  indeed  was  often 
a  subject  of  remark.  He  would  sit  picking  them  by  the 
hour  after  dinner,  as  he  sipped  his  ^^ine  and  conyersed. 

One  of  the  general's  aides-de-camp  sat  by  him  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  according  to  custom,  to  carye  the  dishes, 
and  circulate  the  wine.  Healths  were  drunk  and  toasts 
were  giyen;  the  latter  were  sometimes  giyen  by  the  gen- 
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eral  through  his  aide-de-camp.  The  conyersation  waa 
tranquil  and  pleasant  Washington  willingly  entered  into 
some  details  about  the  principal  operations  of  the  war, 
"  but  always,"  says  the  marquis, "  with  amodesfy  and  con- 
ciseness, which  proved  sufficiently  that  it  was  out  of  pure 
complaisance  that  he  consented  to  talk  about  himselL** 

Wayne  was  pronounced  agreeable  and  animated  in 
conyersation,  and  possessed  of  wit ;  but  Knox,  with  his 
genial  aspect  and  cordial  manners,  seems  to  haye  won 
De  Chastellux's  heart  ''  He  is  thirty-fiye  years  of  age,** 
writes  he,  "  yery  stout  but  yery  actiye ;  a  man  of  talent 
and  intelligence ;  amiable,  gay,  sincere,  and  loyal.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  him  without  esteeming  him,  and  to 
see  him  without  loying  him." 

It  was  about  half-past  seyen  when  the  company  rose 
from  the  table,  shortly  after  which  those  who  were  not 
of  the  household  departed.  There  was  a  light  supper  of 
three  or  four  dishes,  with  fruit,  and  abundance  of  hickory 
nuts;  the  cloth  was  soon  remoyed;  Bordeaux  and  Ma- 
deira wine  were  placed  upon  the  table,  and  conversation 
went  on.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  the  aide-de-camp  who 
officiated,  and  announced  the  toasts  as  they  occurred. 
"  It  is  customary,"  writes  the  marquis,  "  towards  the  end 
of  the  supper  to  call  upon  each  one  for  a  aerUtmerd,  thai 
is  to  say,  the  name  of  some  lady  to  whom  he  is  attached 
by  some  sentiment  either  of  loye,  friendship,  or  simple 
preference." 

It  is  evident  there  was  extra  gayety  at  the  table 
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of  the  comioaiider-iD-chiet  daring  iJiis  visit,  in  oompli* 
mest  to  his  French  gnesta ;  bat  we  are  told,  thai  gay 
oonrersatiou  often  preTailed  at  the  dinners  at  head-qnar- 
ters  among  the  aides-de-camp  and  joong  oflScers,  in 
which  Washington  took  little  part,  thongh  a  qoiet  smile 
woold  show  that  he  enjoyed  it. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  qnote  freely  the  remarks  of 
De  Chastellax,  as  they  are  those  of  a  caltivated  man  of 
society,  whose  position  and  experience  made  him  a  com- 
petent judge,  and  who  had  an  opportnnity  of  obserring 
Washington  in  a  familiar  point  of  view. 

Speaking  of  his  personal  appearance,  he  writes :  "His 
form  is  noble  and  elevated,  well-shaped  and  exactly  pro- 
portioned ;  his  physiognomy  mild  and  ^reeable,  but 
snch,  that  one  does  not  speak  in  particular  of  any  one  of 
his  traits ;  and  that  in  quitting  him  there  remains  simply 
the  recollection  of  a  fine  countenance.  His  air  is  neither 
grave  nor  familiar ;  one  sees  sometimes  on  his  forehead 
the  marks  of  thought,  bat  never  of  inqnietade  ;  while  in- 
spirit^ respect  he  inspires  confidence,  and  his  smile  is 
always  that  of  benevolence. 

"Above  all  it  is  interestii^,"  continues  the  marquis, 
"to  see  him  in  the  midst  of  the  general  officers  of  his 
army.  (General  in  a  republic,  he  has  not  the  imposing 
state  of  a  marshal  of  France  who  gives  the  <yrder ;  hero 
in  a  republic  he  excites  a  different  sort  of  respect,  which 
seems  to  originate  in  this  sole  idea,  that  the  welfare  of 
each  individual  is  attached  to  his  person." 
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He  Boms  up  his  character  in  these  words:  ''Brave 
without  temerity ;  laborions  without  ambition ;  generous 
without  prodigality ;  noble  without  pride ;  virtuous  with- 
out severity ;  he  seems  always  to  stop  short  of  that  limits 
where  the  virtues,  assuming  colors  more  vivid,  but  more 
changeable  and  dubious,  might  be  taken  for  defects.'* 

During  the  time  of  this  visit  of  the  marquis  to  head- 
quarters, news  was  received  of  the  unexpected  and  acci- 
dental appearance  of  several  British  armed  vessels  in  the 
Hudson;  the  effect  was  to  disconcert  the  complicated 
plan  of  a  coup  de  main  upon  the  British  posts,  and 
finally,  to  cause  it  to  be  abandoned. 

Some  parts  of  the  scheme  were  attended  with  suocesa 
The  veteran  Stark,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  made  an  extensive  forage  in  Westchester 
County,  and  Major  Tallmadge  with  eighty  men,  chiefly 
dismounted  dragoons  of  Sheldon's  regiment,  crossed  in 
boats  from  the  Connecticut  shore  to  Long  Island,  where 
the  Sound  was  twenty  miles  wide ;  traversed  the  island 
on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  November,  surprised  Fort 
Gborge  at  Coram,  captured  the  garrison  of  fifty-two  men, 
demolished  the  fort,  set  fire  to  magazines  of  forage,  and 
recrossed  the  Sound  to  Fairfield,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  :  an  achievement  which  drew  forth  a  high  eulogium 
from  Congress. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  army  went  into'  winter- 
quarters  ;  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Morristown,  the   Jersey  line  about  Pompton,  the  New 
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England  troops  at  West  Point,  and  the  other  posts  of  the 
Highlands  ;  and  the  New  York  line  was  stationed  at  Al- 
bany, to  guard  against  any  invasion  from  Canada. 

The  French  army  remained  stationed  at  Newport,  ex- 
cepting the  Duke  of  Laoznn's  legion,  which  was  cantoned 
at  Lebanon  in  Connecticui  Washington's  head-quarters 
were  established  at  New  Windsor  on  the  Hudson. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  South  to  note  the  course  of 
ftflEEurs  in  that  quarter  during  the  last  few  months. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIQOBOnS  MKASUBBS  OF  C0RNWALLI8  IM  SOUTH  CAROLINA.— FBRGUBOV 
TO  800UR  THB  MOUNTAIN  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  THE  CATAWBA  AND 
TADKIN.— CORNW^AIXIS  IN  A  HORNET'S  NEST.— MOVEMENTS  OV  FBR0U80N. 
—MOUNTAIN  MEN  AND  FIERCE  MEN  FROM  KENTUCKY. — BATTLE  OF  KIlfO*8 
MOUNTAIN.— RETROORADB  MARCH  OF  0ORNWALLI8. 

I^^p^OBNWALLIS  having,  as  he  supposed,  entirely 
Ip^^i^  crashed  the  "  rebel  cause  "  in  South  Carolina^ 
ESBSB^^;  by  the  defeats  of  Gates  and  Sumter,  remained 
for  some  time  at  Camden,  detained  by  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  weather  and  the  sickness  of  part  of  his  troops, 
broken  down  by  the  hardships  of  campaigning  under  a 
southern  sun.  He  awaited  also  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Camden,  he  had  or- 
dered the  friends  to  royalty  in  North  Carolina  "  to  arm 
and  intercept  the  beaten  army  of  General  Gates,"  prom- 
ising that  he  would  march  directly  to  the  borders  of  that 
province  in  their  support ;  he  now  detached  Major  Pat- 
rick Ferguson  to  its  western  confines,  to  keep  the  war 
alive  in  that  quarter.  This  resolute  partisan  had  with 
him  his  own  corps  of  light  infantry,  and  a  body  of  royal- 
ist militia  of  his  own  training.    His  whole  force  was  be« 
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tween  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  men,  noted  for  actdvify 
and  alertness,  and  unincombered  with  baggage  or  artil- 
lery. 

His  orders  were  to  skirr  the  mountain  comitry  between 
the  Catawba  and  the  Yadkin,  harass  the  wbigs,  inspirit 
the  torieB,  and  embody  the  militia  under  the  royal  ban- 
ner. This  done,  he  was  to  repair  to  Charlotte,  the  capital 
of  Mecklenbnxg  Ooanty,  where  he  would  find  Lord  Com* 
woUis,  who  intended  to  make  it  his  rendezvous.  Should 
he,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  be  threatened  by  a 
superior  force,  he  was  immediately  to  return  tc  the  main 
army.  No  great  opposition,  however,  was  apprehended, 
the  Americans  being  considered  totally  broken  up  and 
dispirited. 

Daring  the  suspense  of  his  active  operations  in  the 
field,  Comwallis  instituted  rigorous  measures  against 
Americans  who  continued  under  arms,  or,  by  any  other 
acte,  manifested  what  he  termed  "  a  desperate  persever- 
ance in  opposing  His  Majesty's  Qovemnient."  Among 
these  were  included  many  who  had  taken  refnge  in  North 
Carolina.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  estates  and  property  ;  of  the  annual  product 
of  which  a  part  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  the  residue  to  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war.  Letters  from  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Charleston  having  been  found  in  the  bag- 
gage of  the  captured  American  generals,  the  former  were 
Accused  of  breaking  their  parole,  and  holding  a  treasonable 
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correspondence  with  the  armed  enemies  of  England ;  the] 
were  in  consequence  confined  on  board  of  prison  shipS) 
and  afterwards  transported  to  St  Angostine  in  Florida. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  combats,  many, 
it  was  discovered,  had  British  protections  in  their  pock- 
ets; these  were  deemed  arrant  runagates,  amenable  tc 
the  penalties  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  Sir  Henrj 
Clinton  on  the  3d  of  June ;  they  were  therefore  led  forCb 
from  the  provost  and  hanged,  almost  without  the  form  o1 
an  inquiry. 

These  measures  certainly  were  not  in  keeping  with  the 
character  for  moderation  and  benevolence  usually  givez 
to  Lord  Comwallis ;  but  they  accorded  with  the  rancor 
ous  spirit  manifested  toward  each  other  both  by  whigt 
and  tories  in  Southern  warfare.  If  they  were  intendec 
by  his  lordship  as  measures  of  policy,  their  effect  was  fai 
different  from  what  he  anticipated ;  opposition  was  exas- 
perated into  deadly  hate,  and  a  cry  of  vengeance  wac 
raised  throughout  the  land.  Comwallis  decamped  from 
Camden,  and  set  out  for  North  Carolina.  In  the  subju- 
gation of  that  province,  he  counted  on  the  cooperation  oi 
the  troops  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  send  to  the 
lower  part  of  Virginia,  which,  after  reducing  the  Virgin- 
ians to  obedience,  were  to  join  his  lordship's  standard  on 
the  confines  of  North  Carolina. 

Advancing  into  the  latter  province,  Comwallis  tool 
post  at  Charlotte,  where  he  had  given  rendezvous  to  Fer- 
guson.    Mecklenburg,  of  which  this  was  the  capital,  waa^ 
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as  the  reader  may  recollect,  the  "  heady,  high-minded " 
ooonty  where  the  first  declaration  of  independence  had 
been  made,  and  his  lordship  from  onoomfortable  expe- 
rience soon  pronounced  Charlotte  "the  Hornet's  Neet  of 
North  Carolina." 

The  snrronnding  ooontiy  was  wild  and  m^ed,  corered 
with  close  and  thick  woods,  and  crc»sed  in  every  direction 
by  narrow  roads.  All  attempts  at  foraging  were  worse 
than  nseless.  The  plantations  were  small  and  afforded 
scanty  supplies. 

The  inhabitants  were  stanch  whigs,  with  the  pngna- 
cions  spirit  of  the  old  Covenanters.  Instead  of  remaining 
at  home  and  receiving  the  king's  money  in  exchange  for 
their  produce,  they  turned  out  with  their  rifles,  stationed 
themselves  in  covert  places,  and  fired  upon  the  foraging 
parties  ;  convoys  of  provisions  from  Camden  had  to  fight 
Qieir  way,  and  expresses  were  shot  down  and  their  de- 
spatches seized. 

The  capture  of  his  expresses  was  a  sore  annoyance  to 
Comwallis,  depriving  him  of  all  intelligence  concerning 
the  movements  of  Colonel  Ferguson,  whose  arrival  he  was 
anxiooely  awaiting.  The  expedition  of  that  doughty  par- 
tisan officer  here  calls  for  especial  notice.  He  had  been 
chosen  for  this  military  tour  as  being  calculated  to  gain 
friends  by  his  conciliating  disposition  and  manners,  and 
his  address  to  the  people  of  the  country  was  in  that 
spirit :  "  We  come  not  to  make  war  upon  women  and 
children,  but;  to  give  them  money  and  relieve  their  di»> 
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tresses."  Ferguson,  however,  had  a  loyal  hatred  of 
whigs,  and  to  his  standard  flocked  many  rancorous  tories, 
besides  outlaws  and  desperadoes,  so  that  with  all  his 
oonciliating  intentions,  his  progress  through  the  country 
was  attended  by  many  exasperating  excesses. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  join  Comwallis  when  a  chance 
for  a  signal  exploit  presented  itself.  An  American  force 
under  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke  of  Georgia,  was  retreating  to 
the  mountain  districts  of  North  Carolina,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  British  post  at  Augusta.  Ferguson 
resolved  to  cut  off  their  retreat  Turning  towards  the 
mountains,  he  made  his  way  through  a  rugged  wilderness 
and  took  post  at  Gilbert-town,  a  small  frontier  village  of 
log-houses.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  step,  say  the 
British  chroniclers,  by  the  persuasion  that  there  was  no 
force  in  that  part  of  the  country  able  to  look  him  in  the 
face.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  marauds  of  his  followers 
had  arrayed  the  very  wilderness  against  him.  "  All  of 
a  sudden,"  say  the  chroniclers  just  cited,  "  a  numerous, 
fierce,  and  unexpected  enemy  sprung  up  in  the  depths  of 
the  desert  The  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
assembled  without  noise  or  warning,  under  the  conduct 
of  six  or  seven  of  their  militia  colonels,  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred  strong,  daring,  well-mounted,  and  excellent 
horsemen."  * 

These,  in  fact,  were  the  people  of  the  mountains  which 

*  Annual  Register,  1781,  p.  58. 
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farm  the  frontiers  of  the  Carolinas  and  (Georgia,  ''  monn- 
tain  men,"  as  they  were  commonly  called,  a  hardy  race, 
half  huntsmen,  half  herdsmen,  inhabiting  deep  narroi^ 
valleyB,  and  fertile  slopes,  adapted  to  grazing,  watered  Irf 
the  coldest  of  springs  and  brightest  of  streams,  and  em* 
bosomed  in  mighty  forest  trees.  Being  subject  to  inroads 
and  surprisals  from  the  Chickasaws,  Oherokees,  and 
Greeks,  a  tacit  league  existed  among  them  for  mutual  de« 
fense,  and  it  only  needed,  as  in  the  present  instance,  an 
alarm  to  be  circulated  through  their  settlements  by  swift 
messengers,  to  bring  them  at  once  to  the  point  of  danger 
Beside  these,  there  were  other  elements  of  war  suddenly 
gathering  in  Ferguson's  vicinity.  A  band  of  what  were 
termed  "  the  wild  and  fierce  "  inhabitants  of  Kentucky, 
with  men  from  other  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
had  crossed  the  mountains,  led  by  Colonels  Campbell  and 
Boone,  to  pounce  upon  a  quantity  of  Indian  goods  at  Au- 
gusta ;  but  had  pulled  up  on  hearing  of  the  repulse  of 
Clarke.  The  stout  yeomen,  also,  of  the  district  of  Ninety* 
Six,  roused  by  the  marauds  of  Ferguson,  had  taken  the 
field,  under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  James  Williams,  of 
Oranyille  County.  Here,  too,  were  hard  riders  and  sharp- 
shooters, from  Holston  Eirer,  Powel's  Valley,  Botetourt, 
Fincastle,  and  other  parts  of  Virginia,  commanded  by 
Colonels  Campbell,  Cleveland,  Shelby,  and  Sevier.  Such 
were  the  different  bodies  of  mountaineers  and  backwoods- 
men, suddenly  drawing  together  from  various  parts  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand. 

VOL.  IV.— 15 
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Threatened  by  a  force  so  superior  in  nombers  and 
fierce  in  hostility,  Ferguson  issued  an  address  to  rouse 
the  tories.  '^The  Backwater  men  have  crossed  the 
mountain,"  said  he,  "  McDowell,  Hampton,  Shelby,  and 
Cleveland  are  at  their  head.  If  you  ohoose  to  be  trodden 
upon  forever  and  ever  by  a  set  of  mongrels,  say  so  at 
once,  and  let  women  look  out  for  real  men  to  protect 
them.  If  you  desire  to  live  and  bear  the  name  of  men, 
grasp  your  arms  in  a  moment  and  run  to  camp." 

The  taunting  appeal  produced  but  little  effect  In  this 
exigency,  Ferguson  remembered  the  instructions  of  Oom- 
wallis,  that  he  should  rejoin  him  should  he  find  himself 
threatened  by  a  superior  force ;  breaking  up  his  quarters, 
therefore,  he  pushed  for  the  British  army,  sending  mes- 
sengers ahead  to  apprise  his  lordship  of  his  danger. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  missives  were  intercepted. 

Gilbert-town  had  not  long  been  vacated  by  Ferguson 
and  his  troops,  when  the  motley  host  we  have  described 
thronged  in.  Some  were  on  foot,  but  the  greater  part  on 
horseback.  Some  were  in  homespun  garb ;  but  the  most 
part  in  hunting-shirts,  occasionally  decorated  with  col- 
ored fringe  and  tassels.  Each  man  had  his  long  rifle  and 
hunting-knife,  his  wallet,  or  knapsack  and  blanket,  and 
either  a  buck's  tail  or  sprig  of  evergreen  in  his  hat. 
Here  and  there  an  officer  appeared  in  the  Continental 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff,  but  most  preferred  the  half- 
Indian  hunting-dress.  There  was  neither  tent  nor  tent 
equipage,  neither  baggage  nor  baggage  wagon  to  encom- 
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bdr  ilie  moyements  of  that  extemporaneous  host  Prompt 
warriors  of  the  wilderness,  with  them  it  was  ''seize  the 
weapon — spring  into  the  saddle — and  away ! "  In  going 
into  action,  it  was  their  practice  to  dismount,  tie  their 
horses  to  the  branches  of  trees,  or  secure  them  in  some 
other  way,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  for  use  when  the  battle 
was  over,  either  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy,  or  make  their 
own  escape  by  dint  of  hoof. 

There  was  a  clamor  of  tongues  for  a  time  at  Gilbert- 
town  ;  groups  on  horseback  and  foot  in  every  part^  hold- 
ing hasty  coundL  Being  told  that  Ferguson  had  re- 
treated by  the  Cherokee  road  toward  North  Carolina, 
about  nine  hundred  of  the  hardiest  and  best  mounted  set 
out  in  urgent  pursuit ;  leaving  those  who  were  on  foot,  or 
weakly  mounted,  to  follow  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Colonel 
William  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  having  come  from  the 
greatest  distance,  was  allowed  to  have  command  of  the 
whole  party ;  but  there  was  not  much  order  nor  subordi- 
nation.   Each  colonel  led  his  own  men  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  the  Cowpens,  a  grazing 
neighborhood.    Here  two  beeves  were  killed  and  given 
to  be  cut  up,  cooked  and  eaten  as  quick  as  possible. 
Before  those  who  were  slow  or  negligent  had  half  pre- 
pared their  repast,  marching  orders  were  given,'  and  all 
were  again  in  the  saddle.     A  rapid  and  irregular  march 
was  kept  up  all  night  in  murky  darkness  and  through  a 
heavy  rain.     About  daybreak  they  crossed  Broad  River, 
where  an  attack  was  apprehended.     Not   finding  the 
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enemy,  they  halted,  lit  their  fires,  made  their  moming^i 
meal  and  took  a  brief  repose.  By  nine  o'clock  they  were 
again  on  the  march.  The  rainy  night  had  been  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  bright  October  morning,  and  all  were  in. 
high  spirits.  Ferguson,  they  learnt,  had  taken  the  roadi 
toward  King's  Mountain,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
When  within  three  miles  of  it  their  scouts  brought  in 
word  that  he  had  taken  post  on  its  summii  The  officere 
now  held  a  short  consultation  on  horseback,  and  then 
proceeded.  The  position  taken  by  Ferguson  was  a 
strong  one.  King's  Mountain  rises  out  of  a  broken  comhi. 
try,  and  is  detached,  on  the  north,  from  inferior  heights 
by  a  deep  valley,  so  as  to  resemble  an  insulated  promoUii 
tory  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  sloping  sides,  e^ 
oepting  on  the  north.  The  mountain  was  covered  for  ih 
most  part  with  lofty  forest  trees,  free  from  underwooc 
interspersed  with  boulders  and  masses  of  gray  rocB 
The  forest  was  sufficiently  open  to  give  free  passage  fc: 
horsemen. 

As  the  Americans  drew  nearer,  they  could  occasionally 
through  openings  of  the  woodland,  descry  the  glitterira 
of  arms  along  a  level  ridge,  forming  the  crest  of  Kin^' 
Mountain.  This,  Ferguson  had  made  his  stronghol<3 
boasting  that  '*  if  all  the  rebels  out  of  hell  should  atti^A 
him,  they  would  not  drive  him  from  it" 

Dismounting  at  a  small  stream  which  runs  through  ^ 
ravine,  the  Americans  picketed  their  horses  or  tied  thenc 
to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  gave  them  in  charge  c- 
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a  small  guard.  They  then  formed  themselves  into  three 
divisions  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  prepared  to  storm  the 
heights  on  three  sides.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Shelby, 
was  to  lead  the  centre  division ;  Sevier  with  McDowell 
the  right,  and  Cleveland  and  Williams  the  left.  The 
divisions  were  to  scale  the  mountain  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble at  the  same  time.  The  fighting  directions  were  in 
frontier  style.  When  once  in  action,  every  one  must  act 
for  himseli  The  men  were  not  to  wait  for  the  word  of 
command,  but  to  take  good  aim  and  fire  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. When  they  could  no  longer  hold  their  ground,  they 
were  to  get  behind  trees,  or  retreat  a  little,  and  return  to 
the  fight,  but  never  to  go  quite  o£ 

Campbell  allowed  time  for  the  flanking  divisions  to 
move  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  take  their  proper  distances;  he  then  pushed 
up  in  front  with  the  centre  division,  he  and  Shelby,  each 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  first  firing  was  about 
four  o'clock,  when  a  picket  was  driven  in  by  Cleveland 
and  Williams  on  the  left,  and  pursued  up  the  mountain. 
Campbell  soon  arrived  within  rifle  distance  of  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  whence  a  sheeted  fire  of  musketry  was 
opened  upon  him.  He  instantly  deployed  his  men, 
posted  them  behind  trees,  and  returned  the  fire  with 
deadly  effect 

Ferguson,  exasperated  at  being  hunted  into  this  moun- 
tain fastness,  had  been  chafing  in  his  rocky  lair  and 
meditating  a  furious  sally.     He  now  rushed  out  with  his 
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regalarsy  made  an  impetuous  charge  with  the  bayonet^ 
and  dislodging  his  assailants  from  their  coverts,  began 
to  drive  them  down  the  mountain,  they  not  having  a 
bayonet  among  them.    He  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
a  flanking  fire  was  opened  by  one  of  the  other  divisions ; 
facing  about  and  attacking  this  he  was  agwi  success- 
ful, when  a  third  fire  was  opened  from  another  quarter. 
Thus,  as  fast  as  one  division  gave  way  before  the  bayo- 
net, another  came  to  its  relief;  while  those  who  had 
given  way  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge.    The  na- 
ture of  the  fighting  ground  was  more  favorable  to  the 
rifle  than  the  bayonet,  and  this  was  a  kind  of  warfare  in 
which  the  frontier  men  were  at  home.    The  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  enemy  also  was  in  favor  of  the  Americans, 
securing  them  from  the  danger  of  their  own  cross-fire. 
Ferguson  found  that  he  was  completely  in  the  hunter's 
toils,  beset  on  every  side ;  but  he  stood  bravely  at  bay, 
until  the  ground  around  him  was  strewed  with  the  killed 
and  wounded,  picked  off  by  the  fatal  rifle.     His  men  were 
at  length  broken,  and  retreated  in  confusion  along  the 
ridge.    He  galloped  from  place  to  place  endeavoring  to 
rally  them,  when  a  rifle  ball  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
and  his  white  horse  was  seen  careering  down  the  moun- 
tain without  a  rider. 

This  closed  the  bloody  fight ;  for  Ferguson's  second  in 
command,  seeing  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  hoisted 
a  white  fiag,  beat  a  parley,  and  sued  for  quarters.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy  had  fallen,  and  as  many 
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been  wounded ;  wliile  of  the  Americans,  but  twenty  were 
killed,  though  a  considerable  number  were  wounded. 
Among  those  slain  was  Ciolonel  James  Williams,  who 
had  commanded  the  troops  of  Ninety-Six,  and  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  partisan  leaders. 

Bight  hundred  and  ten  men  were  taken  prisoners,  one 
hundred  of  whom  were  regolars,  the  rest  royalists.  The 
tanoor  awakened  by  civil  war  was  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  prisoners.  A  court-martial  was 
Iield  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  a  number  of  tory  pris- 
oners who  had  been  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  and  flagitious  in  their  persecution  of  their 
countrymen,  were  hanged.  This  was  to  revenge  the 
death  of  American  prisoners  hanged  at  Oamden  and  else- 
where. 

The  army  of  mountaineers  and  frontier  men,  thus  for- 
tuitously congregated,  did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  their 
signal  blow.  They  had  no  general  scheme,  no  plan  of 
campaign ;  it  was  the  spontaneous  rising  of  the  sons  of 
the  soil,  to  revenge  it  on  its  invaders,  and,  having  effected 
their  purpose,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  their  homes. 
They  were  little  aware  of  the  importance  of  their  achieve- 
ment. The  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  inconsiderable  as 
H  was  in  the  numbers  engaged,  turned  the  tide  of  South- 
em  warfare.  The  destruction  of  Ferguson  and  his  corps 
gave  a  complete  check  to  the  expedition  of  Comwallis. 
He  began  to  faar  for  the  safety  of  South  Carolina,  liable 
to  such  sudden  irruptions  from  the  mountains  ;  lest,  while 
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he  was  facing  to  the  north,  these  hordes  of  stark-riding 
warriors  might  throw  themselves  behind  him,  and  pro- 
duce a  popular  combustion  in  the  province  he  had  left 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  return  with  all  speed  to  that 
province  and  provide  for  its  security. 

On  the  14th  of  October  he  commenced  his  retrograde 
and  mortifying  march,  conducting  it  in  the  night,  and 
with  such  hurry  and  confusion,  that  nearly  twenty  wag- 
ons, laden  with  baggage  and  supplies,  were  lost  As  he 
proceeded,  the  rainy  season  set  in ;  the  brooks  and  rivers 
became  swollen,  and  almost  impassable ;  the  roads  deep 
and  miry  ;  provisions  and  forage  scanty ;  the  troops  gen- 
erally sickly,  having  no  tents.  Lord  Comwallis  himself 
was  seized  with  a  bilious  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  halt 
two  days  in  the  Catawba  settlemen!*,  and  afterwards  to  be 
conveyed  in  a  wagon,  giving  up  the  command  to  Lord 
Bawdon. 

Li  the  course  of  this  desolate  march,  the  British  suf- 
fered as  usual  from  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  country, 
being  fired  upon  from  behind  trees  and  other  coverts  by 
the  yeomanry ;  their  sentries  shot  down  at  their  encamp- 
ments; their  foraging  parties  cut  offi  "The  enemy," 
writes  Lord  Bawdon,  "  are  mostly  mounted  militia,  not 
to  be  overtaken  by  our  infantry,  nor  to  be  safely  pursued 
in  this  strong  country  by  our  cavalry." 

For  two  weeks  were  they  toiling  on  this  retrograde 
march  through  deep  roads,  and  a  country  cut  up  by 
water-courses,  with  the  very  elements  arrayed  against 
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them.  At  length,  after  fording  Qie  Catawba  where  it  was 
bIx  hontlred  jards  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  deep,  and 
where  a  handful  of  riflemen  might  have  held  them  in 
check,  the  army  arrived  at  WioDBborongh,  in  Sonth  Car- 
olina. Hence,  by  order  of  ComwalliB,  Lord  Hawdon  wrote 
on  the  24th  of  October  to  Brigadier-general  Leslie,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  the  force  de- 
tached by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  a  descent  npon  Yirginia, 
suggesting  the  expediency  of  his  advancing  to  North 
Carolina,  tor  the  purpose  of  cooperation  with  ComwalliB, 
who  feared  to  proceed  iax  from  Sonth  Carolina,  lest  it 
shonld  be  again  in  insorrection. 

In  the  meantime  his  lordship  took  post  at  Winnsbor- 
ongh.  It  was  a  central  position,  where  he  might  cover 
the  conntry  from  partisan  incursions,  obtain  forage  and 
■applies,  and  await  the  cooperation  of  General  Leslie. 
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XARION.— mS  CHABAGTXR.— BTB  NAMES.— HAUNTS.— TABLITOH  Dl  QUX8T  09 
HIM.— flUXTER  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  SAKTEB.— HIS  AFFAIR  WITH 
TABLETON  AT  BLACK  STOCK  HILL.— <»ATE8  AT  HILLSBOBOUQH.— BIS  DOiOai- 
TIO  MISFORTUNES.— ABBIVAL  OF  OREENE.— HIS  OON8IDBRATB  COHDUCT.— 
GATES  RETIRES  TO  HIS  ESTATE. — CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMT. — BTRA.TAami 
OF  COLONEL  WASHINGTON  AT  CLERMONT. — ^MORGAN  DETACHED  TO  THB 
DISTRICT  OF  NINETT-SIX.— GREENE  POSTS  HIMSELF  ON  THB  PB6BB. 

|HE  victory  at  King's  Mountain  had  set  the  par- 
tisan spirit  throughout  the  country  in  a  blaze. 
Francis  Marion  was  soon  in  the  field.  He  had 
been  made  a  brigadier-general  by  Governor  ButledgOi 
but  his  brigade,  as  it  was  called,  was  formed  of  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  was  continually  fluctuating  in  numbers. 
He  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  small  of  stature,  but 
hardy,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  Brave  but  not  braggart, 
never  avoiding  danger,  but  never  rashly  seeking  it  Taci- 
turn and  abstemious  ;  a  strict  disciplinarian ;  careful  of 
the  lives  of  his  men,  but  little  mindful  of  his  own  life. 
Just  in  his  dealings,  free  from  everything  selfish  or  mer- 
cenary, and  incapable  of  a  meanness.  He  had  his  haunts 
and  strongholds  in  the  morasses  of  the  Pedee  and  Black 
Bivers.    His  men  were  hardy  and  abstemious  as  himself: 
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thej  ate  iheir  meat  without  salt,  often  subsisted  on  pota- 
toesy  were  scantily  clad,  and  almost  destitute  of  blankets. 
Jfarion  was  full  of  stratagems  and  expedients.  Sallying 
:forUi  from  his  morasses,  he  would  overrun  the  lower  dis- 
^cts,  pass  the  Santee,  beat  up  the  small  posts  in  the 
"vicinity  of  Oharleston,  out  up  the  communication  between 
ibat  city  and  Oamden ;  and  haying  struck  some  signal 
blow,  so  as  to  rouse  the  yengeance  of  the  enemy,  would 
retreat  again  into  his  fenny  fastnesses.  Hence  the  Brit- 
ish gave  him  the  bye  name  of  the  Sivamp  Fox,  but  those 
of  his  countrymen  who  knew  his  courage,  his  loftiness  of 
spirit  and  spotless  integrity,  considered  him  the  Bayard 
f/theSauiJu 

Tarleton,  who  was  on  duty  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
undertook,  as  he  said,  to  draw  the  swamp  fox  from  his 
coyer.  He  accordingly  marched  cautiously  down  the 
east  bank  of  the  Wateree  with  a  body  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry, in  compact  order.  The  fox,  however,  kept  close  ; 
he  saw  that  the  enemy  was  too  strong  for  him.  Tarleton 
now  changed  his  plan.  By  day  he  broke  up  his  force 
into  small  detachments  or  patrols,  giving  them  orders  to 
keep  near  enough  to  each  other  to  render  mutual  support 
if  attacked,  and  to  gather  together  at  nighi 

The  artifice  had  its  effect  Marion  sallied  forth  from  his 
covert  just  before  daybreak  to  make  an  attack  upon  one  of 
these  detachments,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him- 
self close  upon  the  British  camp.  Perceiving  the  snare 
that  had  been  spread  for  him,  he  made  a  rapid  retreat  A 
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close  pursuit  took  place.  For  seven  hours  Marion  was 
hunted  from  one  swamp  and  fastness  to  another ;  seyeral 
stragglers  of  his  band  were  captured,  and  Tarleton  was  in 
strong  hope  of  bringing  him  into  action,  when  an  express 
came  spurring  from  Comwallis,  calling  for  the  immediate 
services  of  himself  and  his  dragoons  in  another  quarter. 

Sumter  was  again  in  the  field!  That  indefatigable 
partisan  having  recruited  a  strong  party  in  the  monn* 
tainous  country,  to  which  he  retreated  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Wateree,  had  reappeared  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Santee,  repulsed  a  British  party  sent  against  him,  killing 
its  leader;  then,  crossing  Broad  Biver,  had  effected  a 
junction  with  Colonels  Clark  and  Brannan,  and  now  men- 
aced the  British  posts  in  the  district  of  Ninety-Six. 

It  was  to  disperse  this  head  of  partisan  war  that  Tarle- 
ton was  called  off  from  belec^ering  Marion.  Advanc- 
ing with  his  accustomed  celerity,  he  thought  to  surprise 
Bumter  on  the  Enoree  Biver.  A  deserter  apprised  the 
latter  of  his  danger.  He  pushed  across  the  river,  but 
was  hotly  pursued,  and  his  rear-guard  roughly  handled. 
He  now  made  for  the  Tyger  Biver,  noted  for  turbulence 
and  rapidity ;  once  beyond  this,  he  might  disband  his 
followers  in  the  woods.  Tarleton,  to  prevent  his  pasding 
it  unmolested,  spurred  forward  in  advance  of  his  main 
body  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  dragoons  and  eighty 
mounted  men  of  the  infantry.  Before  five  o'clock  (Novem- 
ber 20)  his  advance  guard  overtook  and  chaiged  the  rear 
of  the  Americans,  who  retreated  to  the  main  body.  Sumter 
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findii^  it  impoBsible  to  cross  Tyger  Biver  in  Bafety,  and 
being  informed  that  the  enemj,  thna  pressing  npon  hin^ 
were  without  infantry  or  cannon,  took  post  on  Black 
Stock  Hill,  ivith  a  riTulet  and  rail  fence  in  front,  the 
Tyger  Eiver  in  the  rear  and  on  the  right  flank,  and  a 
large  log  bam  on  the  left  The  bam  was  tomed  into  a 
fortress,  and  a  part  of  the  force  stationed  in  it  to  fire 
through  the  apertures  between  the  logs. 

Tarletou  halted  on  an  opposite  height  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  infantry,  and  part  of  his  men  dismoonted 
to  ease  their  horses.  Sumter  seized  this  moment  for  an 
attack.  He  was  driven  back  after  some  sharp  fighting. 
The  enemy  pursaed,  bat  were  severely  galled  by  the  fire 
from  the  log  bam.  Enraged  at  seeing  his  men  shot 
down,  Tarleton  chaiged  with  his  cavalry,  bat  fonnd  it 
impossible  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  their  rostie 
fortress.  At  the  approach  of  night  he  fell  back  to  join 
his  infantry,  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  his  killed 
and  woonded.  The  latter  were  treated  with  great  hu- 
manity by  Somter.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only 
three  killed  and  four  wounded. 

Sumter,  who  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
breasti  remained  several  hours  on  the  field  of  action; 
but,  understanding  the  enemy  would  be  powerfully  rein- 
forced in  the  morning,  he  crossed  the  Tyger  Bdver  in  the 
night.  He  was  then  placed  on  a  Utter  between  two 
horses,  and  thus  conducted  across  the  country  by  a  few 
fiuthiol  adherentB-    The  rest  of  bis  little  army  dispersed 
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themeelTes  through  the  woods.  Tarletoa,  fincUng  His  en> 
emy  had  disappeared,  claimed  the  credit  of  a  victor; ;  bat 
those  who  considered  the  affair  rightlj,  declared  that  he 
liad  received  a  severe  check. 

While  the  atteDtion  of  the  wiemj  was  thas  engaged  b^ 
the  enterprises  of  Snmter  and  Marion  and  their  swamp 
wtoriors,  General  Gates  was  gathering  together  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  his  army  at  HiUsboiQii^  When  all 
were  collected,  his  whole  force,  exclusive  of  militia,  did 
not  exceed  fonrteen  hundred  men.  It  was,  as  he  sud, 
"rather  a  shadow  than  a  substance."  His  troops,  dis- 
heartened by  defeat,  were  in  a  forlorn  state,  withont 
clothing,  without  pay,  and  sometimes  withont  provisions. 
Destitute  of  tents,  they  constructed  hovels  of  fence-rails, 
poles,  bmsh-wood,  and  the  stalks  of  Indian  com,  the 
f}£Scer8  faring  no  better  than  the  men. 

The  vanity  of  Gates  was  completely  ont  down  by  his 
late  reverses.  He  had  lost,  too,  the  confidence  of  his 
cheers,  and  was  anable  to  maintain  discipline  among  hia 
men ;  who,  throngh  their  irregnlaritieB,  became  a  terror 
to  the  country  people. 

On  the  retreat  of  Oomwallis  from  Charlotte,  Gates 
advanced  to  that  place  to  make  it  his  winter-qoarters. 
Hats  were  ordered  to  be  built,  and  a  regnlar  encampment 
was  commenced.  Smallwood,  with  a  body  of  militia,  was 
stationed  below  on  the  Catawba  to  guard  the  road  lead- 
ing throngh  Camden;  and  farther  down  was  posted 
Brigadier^neral  Moigan,  with  a  corps  of  light  tioopa 
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To  add  to  his  depression  of  spirits,  Gtates  recoived  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  r^  .ji  only  son,  and, 
while  he  was  yet  writhing  nnder  thu  blow,  came  official 
despatches  informing  him  of  his  being  superseded  in 
command.  A  letter  from  Washington,  we  are  told,  ac- 
companied them,  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  domestic 
misfortunes,  adverting  with  peculiar  delicacy  to  his  re« 
Yerses  in  battle,  assuring  him  of  his  undiminished  confi- 
dence in  his  zeal  and  capacity,  and  his  readiness  to  give 
him  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  his  army  as  soon  as 
he  could  make  it  convenient  to  join  him. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  was  overpowering.  Gates  was 
found  walking  about  his  room  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
pressing  the  letter  to  his  lips,  breaking  forth  into  ejacu- 
lations of  gratitude  and  admiration,  and  when  he  could 
find  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  declared  that  its  tender 
sympathy  and  considerate  delicacy  had  conveyed  more 
consolation  and  delight  to  his  heart  than  he  had  believed 
it  possible  ever  to  have  felt  again.* 

General  Greene  arrived  at  Charlotte,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember. On  his  way  from  the  North  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  supplies  from  the  different  States;  and 
had  left  the  Baron  Steuben  in  Virginia  to  defend  that 
State  and  procure  and  send  on  reinforcements  and  stores 
for  the  southern  army.    On  the  day  following  his  arrival, 

*  Belated  by  Dr.  Wm.  Reed,  at  that  time  saperintendent  of  tae  hos* 
pital  department  at  Hillsborough,  to  Alex.  Garden,  aide-de-camp  to 
Greene.— Ghu!den'8  Anecdotes^  p.  850. 
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Greene  took  formal  command.  The  delicacy  with  whicli 
he  conducted  himself  towards  his  unfortunate  predeoes- 
sor  is  said  to  have  been  «  edifyii«  to  the  army."  Oon. 
suiting  with  his  officers  as  to  the  court  of  inquiry  on  the 
conduct  of  (General  Gates,  ordered  by  Oongress,  it  was 
determined  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
general  officers  in  camp  to  sit  upon  it ;  that  the  state  of 
General  Gates'  feelings,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  disqualified  him  from  entering  upon  the  task  of 
his  defense ;  and  that  it  woxdd  be  indelicate  in  the  ex* 
treme  to  press  on  him  an  investigation,  which  his  honor 
would  not  permit  him  to  defer.  Besides,  added  Greene, 
his  is  a  case  of  misfortune,  and  the  most  honorable 
course  to  be  pursued,  both  with  regard  to  (General  (Sates 
and  the  government,  is  to  make  such  representations  as 
may  obtain  a  revision  of  the  order  of  Congress  directing 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  In  this  opinion  all  present 
concurred. 

Gates,  in  fact,  when  informed  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner of  the  order  of  Congress,  was  urgent  that  a  court  of 
inquiry  should  be  immediately  convened;  he  acknowl- 
edged there  was  some  important  evidence  that  could  not 
at  present  be  procured ;  but  he  relied  on  the  honor  and 
justice  of  the  court  to  make  allowance  for  the  deficiency. 
He  was  ultimately  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of 
the  council  of  war  for  the  postponement,  but  declared  that 
he  could  not  think  of  serving  until  the  matter  should 
have  been  properly  investigated.    He  determined  to  pacMi 
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tiie  iuterim  on  his  estate  in  Virginia.  Greene,  in  a  lettef 
to  Washington  (December  7th),  writes  :  "  General  Ghktes 
sets  out  to-morrow  for  the  northward.  Many  officers 
think  very  favorably  of  his  oondnct,  and  that,  whenever 
an  inqoiry  takes  place,  he  will  honorably  acquit  himself." 

The  kind  and  considerate  conduct  of  Greene  on  the 
present  occasion,  completely  subdued  the  heart  of  Gates. 
The  coldness,  if  not  ill-will,  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  him,  was  at  an  end,  and,  in  all  his  subsequent 
correspondence  with  him,  he  addressed  him  in  terms  ol 
aflbction* 

We  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  towards  Gates.  It  was  in 
session  when  he  arrived  at  Bichmond.  '*  Those  fathers 
of  the  commonwealth,"  writes  Colonel  H.  Lee,  in  his 
memoirs,  **  appointed  a  committee  of  their  body  to  wait 
on  the  vanquished  general,  and  assure  him  of  their  high 
regard  and  esteem,  that  their  remembrance  of  his  former 
glorious  services  was  never  to  be  obliterated  by  any  re- 
verse of  fortune ;  but,  ever  mindful  of  his  great  merit, 
Ihey  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  world 
the  gratitude  which  Virginia,  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  owed  to  him  in  his  military  character.** 

Gates  was  sensibly  affected  and  comforted  by  this  kind 
reoeption,  and  retired  with  a  lightened  heart  to  his  farm 
in  Berkeley  County. 

The  whole  force  at  Charlotte,  when  Greene  took  com^ 
mand,  did  not  much  exceed  twenty-three  hundred  men, 
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and  more  than  half  of  them  were  militia.  It  had  been 
broken  in  spirit  by  the  reoent  defeat  The  officers  had 
fallen  into  habits  of  negligence ;  the  soldiers  were  loose 
and  disorderly,  without  tents  and  camp  equipage ;  badly 
clothed  and  fed,  and  prone  to  relieve  their  necessitieB  by 
depredating  upon  the  inhabitants.  Greene's  letters  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  abound  with  military  aphorisms  sug- 
gested by  the  squalid  scene  around  him.  *'  There  must 
be  either  pride  or  principle,"  said  he,  **  to  make  a  sol- 
dier. No  man  will  think  himself  bound  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  a  State  that  leaves  him  perishing  for  want  of  cov- 
ering ;  nor  can  you  inspire  a  soldier  with  the  sentiment 
of  pride,  while  his  situation  renders  him  an  object  of  pity, 
rather  than  of  envy.  Good  feeling  is  the  first  principle  of 
good  service.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  discipline 
where  troops  are  in  want  of  everything — ^to  attempt  se« 
verity  will  only  thin  the  ranks  by  a  more  hasty  deser- 
tion.- 

The  state  of  the  coimtry  in  which  he  was  to  act  was 
equally  discouraging.  "  It  is  so  extensive,"  said  he,  "  and 
the  powers  of  government  so  weak,  that  everybody  does 
as  he  pleases.  The  inhabitants  are  much  divided  in  their 
political  sentiments,  and  the  whigs  and  tories  pursue 
each  other  with  little  less  than  savage  fury.  The  back 
country  people  are  bold  and  daring ;  but  the  people  i)poii 
the  sea-shore  are  sickly,  and  but  indifferent  militia.'* 

"  War  here,"  observes  he  in  another  letter,  "  is  upon  a 
very  different  scale  to  what  it  is  at  the  northward.    It  is 
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a  plaiD  bosinesB  there.  The  gec^aphy  of  the  oonntiy 
redaoes  its  operationB  to  two  or  three  points.  But  here 
it  is  everyvhere ;  and  the  oountrf  is  so  full  of  deep  riveTS 
and  impassable  creeks  and  svamps,  that  yon  are  always 
liable  to  misfortunes  of  a  capital  nature. 

"  The  vhigs  and  tories,"  adds  he,  "  are  oontinaaUy  oat 
in  small  parties,  and  all  the  middle  country  is  so  dis- 
afiected,  that  you  cannot  lay  in  the  most  trifling  maga- 
zine, or  send  a  wagon  through  the  country  with  the  least 
article  of  stores  without  a  guard." 

A  recent  exploit  had  given  some  animation  to  the 
troops.  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  detached  with 
a  troop  of  light  horse  to  check  a  foraging  party  of  the 
enemy,  scoured  the  country  within  thirteen  miles  of  Oam^ 
den.  Here  he  found  a  boay  of  loyalist  militia  strongly 
posted  at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bugeley,  their 
tory  commander.  They  had  ensconced  themselves  in  a 
large  bam,  built  of  logs,  and  had  fortified  it  by  a  slight 
intrenchment  and  a  line  of  abatis.  To  attack  it  with 
cavalry  waa  useless.  Colonel  Washington  dismounted 
part  of  his  troops  to  appear  like  infantry ;  placed  on 
two  w^on-wheels  the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree,  shaped  and 
painted  to  look  like  a  field-piece,  brought  it  to  bear  npon 
the  enemy,  and,  displaying  his  cavalry,  sent  in  a  flag 
snnunoning  the  garrison  to  surrender  instantly,  on  pain 
of  having  their  log  castle  battered  about  their  ears.  The 
garrison,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men, 
with  Colonel  Bugeley  at  their  head,  gave  themselves  up 
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prisoners  of  war.*  Comwallis,  mentioning  the  ludicrona 
affair  in  a  letter  to  Tarleton,  adds  sarcasticallj :  **  Bnge* 
ley  will  not  be  made  a  brigadier."  The  unluc^  oolonel 
never  again  appeared  in  arms. 

The  first  care  of  (General  Greene  was  to  reorganize  his 
army.  He  went  to  work  quietly  bnt  resolutely:  called 
no  councils  of  war ;  communicated  his  plans  and  inten- 
tions to  few,  and  such  only  as  were  able  and  willing  to 
aid  in  executing  them.  "  If  I  cannot  inspire  respect  and 
confidence  by  an  independent  conduct,"  said  he,  "it  will 
be  impossible  to  instill  discipline  and  order  among  the 
troops."  His  efforts  were  successful ;  the  army  soon  be- 
gan to  assume  what  he  termed  a  military  complexion. 

He  was  equally  studious  to  promote  harmony  among 
his  officers,  of  whom  a  number  were  young,  gallant,  and 
intelligent.  It  was  his  delight  to  have  them  at  his  genial 
but  simple  table,  where  parade  and  restraint  were  ban- 
ished, and  pleasant  and  instructive  conversation  was 
promoted ;  which,  next  to  reading,  was  his  great  enjoy- 
ment. The  manly  benignity  of  his  manners  diffused  itself 
round  his  board,  and  a  common  sentiment  of  affection 
for  their  chief  united  the  young  men  in  a  kind  of  brother- 
hood. 

Finding  the  country  round  Charlotte  exhausted  by 
repeated  foragings,  he  separated  the  army  into  two  di- 
visions.     One,  about  one  thousand  strong,  was   oom^ 

♦  WilliamB'  Narrativt, 
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manded  by  Brigadier-general  Morgan,  of  rifle  renown, 
and  was  composed  of  four  hnndred  continental  infantry, 
under  Lientenant-colonel  Howard  of  the  Maryland  line, 
two  companies  of  Virginia  militia  under  Captains  Trip- 
piet  and  Tate,  and  one  hundred  dragoons,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Washington.  With  these  Morgan  was 
detached  towards  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  in  South 
Carolina,  with  orders  to  take  a  position  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Pacolet  and  Broad  Bivers,  and  assemble 
the  militia  of  the  country.  With  the  other  division, 
Greene  made  a  march  of  toilful  difficulty  through  a  bar- 
ren country,  with  wagons  and  horses  quite  unfit  for  ser- 
yioe,  to  Hicks'  Creek,  in  Chesterfield  district,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pedee  Biver,  opposite  the  Cheraw  Hills. 
There  he  posted  himself,  on  the  26th,  partly  to  discour- 
age the  enemy  from  attempting  to  possess  themselves  of 
Gross  Creek,  which  would  give  them  command  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  lower  country — 
partly  to  form  a  camp  of  repose ;  "and  no  army,"  writes 
he,  "  ever  wanted  one  more,  the  troops  having  totally  lost 
tiieir  discipline." 

"I  will  not  pain  your  Excellency,"  writes  he  to  Wash- 
ington, "with  further  accounts  of  the  wants  and  suflferings 
of  this  army ;  but  I  am  not  without  great  apprehension  of 
its  entire  dissolution,  unless  the  commissary's  and  quar- 
termaster's departments  can  be  rendered  more  competent 
to  the  demands  of  the  service.  Nor  are  the  clothing  and 
hospital  departments  upon  a  better  footing.    Not  a  shil- 
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ling  in  the  pay  chesty  nor  a  prospect  of  anj  for  months  to 
come.    This  is  really  making  bricks  without  straw." 

(Governor  Butledge  also  wrote  to  Washington  from 
Greene's  camp,  on  the  28th  of  December,  imploring  aid 
for  South  Carolina.  "Some  of  the  stanch  inhabitants 
of  Charleston,"  writes  he,  "have  been  sent  to  St.  Angus- 
tine,  and  others  are  to  follow.  The  enemy  have  hanged 
many  people,  who,  from  fear,  or  the  impracticability  of 
removing,  had  received  protections  or  given  paroles,  and 
from  attachment  to,  had  afterwards  taken  part  with  us. 
They  have  burnt  a  great  number  of  houses,  and  turned 
many  women,  formerly  of  good  fortune,  with  their  chil- 
dren (whom  their  husbands  or  parents,  from  an  unwill- 
ingness to  join  the  enemy,  had  left)  almost  naked  into 
the  woods.  Their  cruelty  and  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple are  indeed  beyond  description.  I  entreat  your  Excel- 
lency, therefore,  seriously  to  consider  the  unhappy  state 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  I  rely  on  your  hu- 
manity and  your  knowledge  of  their  importance  to  the 
Union,  for  such  speedy  and  effectual  support,  as  may 
compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  every  part  of  these  coun- 
tries/* ♦ 

*  Cbrrespondenee  of  the  Rew^uHoUy  iiL  188. 
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|HE  oocnrrences  recorded  in  the  last  few  chap* 
ters  made  Washington  apprehend  a  design  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  to  carry  the  stress  of  war 
into  the  Southern  States.  Conscions  that  he  was  the 
man  to  whom  all  looked  in  time  of  emergency,  and  who 
was,  in  a  manner,  responsible  for  the  general  course  of 
military  affairs,  he  deeply  felt  the  actual  impotency  of 
his  position. 

In  a  letter  to  Franklin,  who  was  minister-plenipotenti- 
'ary  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  he  strongly  expresses  his 
chagrin.  "  Disappointed  of  the  second  division  of  French 
troops,  but  more  especially  in  the  expected  naval  superi- 
ority, which  was  the  p:*vot  upon  which  everything  turned, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  spend  an  inactive  campaign^ 
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after  a  flattering  prospect  at  the  opening  of  it,  and  TigoiN 
ous  struggles  to  make  it  a  decisive  one  on  our  part  Lat- 
'  terly,  we  have  been  obliged  to  become  spectators  of  a 
succession  of  detachments  from  the  army  at  New  York  in 
aid  of  Lord  Comwallis,  while  our  naval  weakness,  and 
the  political  dissolution  of  a  great  part  of  our  army,  put 
it  out  of  our  power  to  counteract  them  at  the  southward 
or  to  take  advantage  of  them  here." 

The  last  of  these  detachments  to  the  South  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  December,  but  was  not  destined,  as  Wash- 
ington had  supposed,  for  Carolina.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  received  information  that  the  troops  already  men- 
tioned as  being  under  General  Leslie  in  the  Chesapeake, 
had,  by  orders  from  Comwallis,  sailed  for  Charleston,  to 
reinforce  his  lordship ;  and  this  detachment  was  to  take 
their  place  in  Virginia.  It  was  composed  of  British, 
GFerman,  and  refugee  troops,  about  seventeen  hundred 
strong,  and  was  commanded  by  Benedict  Arnold,  now  a 
brigadier-general  in  His  Majesty's  service.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  the  man  he  had 
corrupted,  sent  with  him  Colonels  Dundas  and  Simcoe, 
experienced  officers,  by  whose  advice  he  was  to  be  guided 
in  every  important  measure.  He  was  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Virginia,  destroy  the  public  magazines,  assemble  and 
arm  the  loyalists,  and  hold  himself  ready  to  cooperate 
with  Lord  Comwallis.  He  embarked  his  troops  in  a  fleet 
of  small  vessels,  and  departed  on  his  enterprise  animated 
by  the  rancorous  spirit  of  a  renegade,  and  prepared,  as 
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he  yaimtedy  to  give  the  Americans  a  blow  '*  that  would 
make  the  whole  continent  shake."  We  shall  speak  of  his 
expedition  hereafter. 

As  Washington  beheld  one  hostile  armament  after 
another  winging  its  way  to  the  South,  and  received  appli- 
cations from  that  quarter  for  assistance,  which  he  had 
not  the  means  to  furnish,  it  became  painfully  apparent  to 
him  that  the  efforts  to  carry  on  the  war  had  exceeded 
the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country.  Its  widely  dif- 
fused population  and  the  composition  and  temper  of  some 
of  its  people,  rendered  it  difficult  to  draw  together  its 
resouroea  Commerce  was  almost  extinct ;  there  was  not 
sufficient  natural  wealth  on  which  to  found  a  revenue; 
paper  currency  had  depreciated  through  want  of  funds 
for  its  redemption,  until  it  was  nearly  worthless.  The 
mode  of  supplying  the  army  by  assessing  a  proportion  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  had  proved  ineffectual,  op- 
pressive, and  productive  of  an  alarming  opposition.  Do- 
mestic loans  yielded  but  trifling  assistance.  The  patience 
of  the  army  was  nearly  exhausted ;  the  people  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  mode  of  supporting  the  war,  and  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
positions of  a  new  and  odious  kind,  they  might  imagine 
they  had  only  exchanged  one  kind  of  tyranny  for  another. 

We  give  but  a  few  of  many  considerations  which 
Washington  was  continually  urging  upon  the  attention 
of  Oongress  in  his  full  and  perspicuous  manner ;  the 
end  of  which  was  to  enforce  his  opinion  that  a  foreign 
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loan  was  indispensably  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  ih« 
war. 

His  earnest  counsels  and  entreaties  were  at  length  suo- 
oessful  in  determining  Congress  to  seek  aid  both  in  men 
and  money  from  abroad.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of 
December  they  commissioned  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Laurens,  special  minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to 
apply  for  such  aid.  The  situation  he  had  held,  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chie^  had  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  course  of  affidrs,  and  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  confer  with  Washing- 
ton, previous  to  his  departure,  as  to  the  objects  of  his 
mission.  Not  content  with  impressing  him  verbally  with 
his  policy,  Washington  gave  him  a  letter  of  instructions 
for  his  government,  and  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. In  this  he  advised  him  to  solicit  a  loan  sufficiently 
large  to  be  a  foundation  for  substantial  arrangements  of 
finance,  to  revive  public  credit,  and  give  vigor  to  future 
operations  ;  next  to  a  loan  of  money,  a  naval  force  was  to 
be  desired,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  constant  superiority 
on  the  American  coast ;  also  additional  succor  in  troops. 
In  a  word,  a  means  of  cooperation  by  sea  and  land,  with 
purse  and  sword,  competent  by  a  decided  effort  to  attain, 
once  for  all,  the  great  objects  of  the  alliance,  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  the  ample  means 
possessed  by  the  nation  to  repay  the  loan,  from  its  com-* 
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paratiTe  freedom  from  debt»  and  its  vast  and  yalnable 
tracts  of  unsettled  lands,  the  variety  and  fertility  of  its 
dimaies  and  soils,  and  its  advantages  of  every  kind  for  a 
lucrative  commerce,  and  rapid  increase  of  population  and 
prosperity. 

Scarce  had  Colonel  Laurens  been  appointed  to  this 
mission,  when  a  painful  occurrence  proved  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  required  aid. 

In  the  arrangement  for  winter-quarters,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  consisting  of  six  regiments,  was  hutted  near 
Horristown.  These  troops  had  experienced  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  common  to  the  whole  army.  (Gen- 
eral Wayne,  who  commanded  them,  had  a  soldier's  sym- 
pathy in  the  sufferings  of  his  men,  and  speaks  of  them  in 
feeling  language :  "  Poorly  clothed,  badly  fed,  and  worse 
paid,"  writes  he,  *'  some  of  them  not  having  received  a 
paper  dollar  for  near  twelve  months  ;  exposed  to  winter's 
piercing  cold,  to  drifting  snows  and  chilling  blasts,  with 
no  protection  but  old  worn-out  coats,  tattered  linen  over- 
alls, and  but  one  blanket  between  three  men.  In  this 
situation  the  enemy  begin  to  work  upon  their  passions, 
and  have  found  means  to  circulate  some  proclamations 
among  them.  ....  The  officers  in  general,  as  well 
as  myself  find  it  necessary  to  stand  for  hours  every  day 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather  among  the  poor  naked  fel- 
lows, while  they  are  working  at  their  huts  and  redoubts, 
often  assisting  with  our  own  hands,  in  order  to  produce 
a  conviction  to  their  minds  that  we  share,  and  more  than 
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share,  every  Ticissitude  in  common  with  them :  sometimefl 
asking  to  participate  their  bread  and  water.  The  good 
effect  of  this  conduct  is  very  conspicuous,  and  preyenta 
their  murmuring  in  public ;  but  the  delicate  mind  and 
eye  of  humanity  are  hurt,  very  much  hurt,  at  their  yisi* 
ble  distress  and  private  complainings." 

How  strongly  are  here  depicted  the  trials  to  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  Bevolution  were  continually  subjected. 
But  the  Pennsylvania  line  had  an  additional  grievance 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Many  of  them  had  enlisted  to 
serve  "  for  three  years,  or  during  war,"  that  is  to  say,  for 
less  than  three  years  should  the  war  cease  in  less  time. 
When,  however,  having  served  for  three  years,  they 
sought  their  discharge,  the  officers,  loth  to  lose  such 
experienced  soldiers,  interpreted  the  terms  of  enlistment 
to  mean  three  years,  or  to  the  end  of  the  war,  should  it 
continue  for  a  longer  time. 

This  chicanery  naturally  produced  great  exasperation. 
It  was  heightened  by  the  conduct  of  a  deputation  from 
Pennsylvania,  which,  while  it  left  veteran  troops  unpaid, 
distributed  gold  by  handfuls  among  raw  six-month  lev- 
ies, whose  time  was  expiring,  as  bounties  on  their  re«> 
enlisting  for  the  war. 

The  first  day  of  the  New  Tear  arrived.  The  men  were 
excited  by  an  extra  allowance  of  ardent  spirits.  In  the 
evening,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  a  great  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  non-commissioned  officers  included, 
turned  out    under    arms^   declaring  their  intention  to 
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maroh  to  Philadelphia^  and  demand  redress  from  C!on« 
gress.  Wayne  endeavored  to  pacify  them ;  thej  were  no 
longer  to  be  pacified  by  words.  He  cocked  his  pistol ; 
in  an  instant  their  bayonets  were  at  his  breast  "  We 
loYCy  we  respect  you,'*  cried  they,  "  but  you  are  a  dead 
man  if  yon  fire.  Do  not  mistake  us ;  we  are  not  going  to 
the  enemy ;  were  they  now  to  come  out,  you  would  see 
us  fight  under  your  orders  with  as  much  resolution  and 
alacrify  as  ever.*'* 

Their  threat  was  not  an  idle  one.  In  an  attempt  to 
suppress  the  mutiny  there  was  a  bloody  affray,  in  which 
numbers  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  among  whom  were 
seyeral  officers.     One  captain  was  killed. 

Three  regiments  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  mu- 
tiny were  paraded  under  their  officers.  The  mutineers 
compelled  them  to  join  their  ranks.  Their  number  being 
increased  to  about  thirteen  hundred,  they  seized  upon 
six  field-pieces,  and  set  out  in  the  night  for  Philadelphia 
under  command  of  their  sergeants. 

Fearing  the  enemy  might  take  advantage  of  this  out- 
break, Wayne  detached  a  Jersey  brigade  to  Chatham, 
and  ordered  the  militia  to  be  called  out  there.  Alarm 
fires  were  kindled  upon  the  hills ;  alarm  guns  boomed 
from  post  to  post ;  the  country  was  soon  on  the  alert. 

Wayne  was  not ''  Mad  Anthony  "  on  the  present  occa- 
sioiL    AH  his  measures  were  taken  with  judgment  and 

•  Qoincy's  Memoir  of  Major  SJuhd,  p.  80. 
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(orecasi  He  sent  provisiong  after  the  mntmeers,  lest 
thej  should  supply  their  wants  from  the  conntrj  people 
by  force.  Two  officers  of  rank  sparred  to  Philadelphiai 
to  apprise  Congress  of  the  approach  of  the  instugents, 
and  pnt  it  npon  its  guard.  Wayne  sent  a  despatch  with 
news  of  the  outbreak  to  Washington ;  he  then  mounted 
his  horse,  and  accompanied  by  Colonels  Butler  and  Stew- 
art,  two  officers  popular  with  the  troops,  set  off  after  the 
mutineers,  either  to  bring  them  to  a  halt,  or  to  keep  with 
them,  and  seek  every  occasion  to  exert  a  favorable  influ- 
ence over  them. 

Washington  received  Wayne's  letter  at  his  head-quar- 
ters at  New  Windsor  on  the  3d  of  January.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  set  out  at  once  for  the  insurgent  camp. 
Second  thoughts  showed  the  impolicy  of  such  a  move. 
Before  he  could  overtake  the  mutineers,  they  would 
either  have  returned  to  their  duty,  or  their  a£Eair  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  How  far,  too,  could  his 
own  troops  be  left  with  safety,  distressed  as  they  were 
for  clothing  and  provisions  ?  Beside,  the  navigation  of 
the  Hudson  was  still  open ;  should  any  disaffection  ap- 
pear in  the  neighboring  garrison  of  West  Point,  the 
British  might  send  up  an  expedition  from  New  York  to 
take  advantage  of  it  Under  these  circumstances,  he  de- 
termined to  continue  at  New  Windsor. 

He  wrote  to  Wayne,  however,  approving  of  his  inten- 
tion to  keep  with  the  troops,  and  improve  every  favora- 
able  interval  of  passion.    His  letter  breathes  that  pater* 
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nal  spirit  with  which  he  watched  over  the  army ;  and  that 
admirable  moderation  mingled  with  discipline  with  which 
he  managed  and  moulded  their  wayward  moods.  ''  Op- 
position/' said  he,  **  as  it  did  not  succeed  in  the  first 
instance,  cannot  be  effectual  while  the  men  remain  to- 
gether, but  will  keep  alive  resentment,  and  may  tempt 
them  to  turn  about  and  go  in  a  body  to  the  enemy ;  who, 
by  their  emissaries,  will  use  every  argument  and  means 
in  their  power  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  their  only 
asylum ;  which  if  they  find  their  passage  stopped  at  the 
Delaware,  and  hear  that  the  Jersey  militia  are  collecting 
in  their  rear,  they  may  think  but  too  probable,  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  it  to  you  to  cross  the  Delaware  with 
them,  draw  from  them  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
principal  grievances,  and  promise  faithfully  to  represent 
to  Congress  and  to  the  State  the  substance  of  them,  and 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  redress.  If  they  could  be  stopped 
at  Bristol  or  Oermantown,  the  better.  I  look  upon  it, 
that  if  you  can  bring  them  to  a  negotiation,  matters  may 
be  afterwards  accommodated ;  but  that  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce them  by  force  will  either  drive  them  to  the  enemy, 
or  dissipate  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  never 
be  recovered." 

How  clearly  one  reads  in  this  letter  that  temperate 
and  magnanimous  spirit  which  moved  over  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Bevolution,  allayed  the  fury  of  the  storms, 
and  controlled  everything  into  place. 

visited  the  Highland  posts  of  the  Hudson,  and 
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satisfied  Iiiinself  of  the  fidelity  of  the  garrisons,  Wash* 
ington  ordered  a  detachment  of  eleven  hundred  men 
to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  Gten* 
eral  Knox,  also,  was  despatched  by  him  to  the  Eastern 
States,  to  represent  to  their  governments  the  alarming 
crisis  produced  by  a  long  neglect  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  army,  and  to  urge  them  to  send  on  immediately 
money,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  for  their  respective 
lines. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Washington  had  apprehended.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  received  intelligence  at  New  York  of  the 
mutiny,  and  hastened  to  profit  by  it.  Emissaries  were 
despatched  to  the  camp  of  the  mutineers  holding  out 
offers  of  pardon,  protection,  and  ample  pay,  if  they  would 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  although  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  troops 
and  cannon  were  hurried  on  board  of  vessels  of  every 
description,  and  transported  to  Staten  Island,  Sir  Henry 
accompanying  them.  There  they  were  to  be  held  in 
readiness,  either  to  land  at  Amboy  in  the  Jerseys,  should 
the  revolters  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  or  to  make  a 
dash  at  "West  Point,  should  the  departure  of  Washington 
leave  that  post  assailable. 

General  Wayne  and  his  companions.  Colonels  Butler 
and  Stewart,  had  overtaken  the  insurgent  troops  on  the 
8d  of  January,  at  Middlebrook.  They  were  proceeding 
in  military  form,  under  the  control  of  a  self-constituted 
board  of  sergeants  whose  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed 
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A  Be^eant-major»  who  had  formerly  deserted  from  the 
British  army,  had  the  general  command. 

Conferences  were  held  by  Wayne  with  sergeants  dele* 
gated  from  each  regiment.  They  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  mode  and  promises  of  redress  held  out  to  them : 
bat  the  main  body  of  the  mutineers  persisted  in  revolt^ 
and  proceeded  on  the  next  day  to  Princeton.  Wayne 
hoped  they  might  continue  further  on,  and  would  gladly 
haTe  seen  them  across  the  Delaware,  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  enemy ;  but  their  leaders  clung  to  Princeton,  lest 
in  further  movements  they  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
their  followers  together.  Their  proceedings  continued 
to  be  orderly ;  military  forms  were  still  observed ;  they 
obeyed  their  leaders,  behaved  well  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  committed  no  excesses. 

(General  Wayne  and  Colonels  Butler  and  Stewart  re- 
mained with  them  in  an  equivocal  position ;  popular,  but 
without  authority,  and  almost  in  durance.  The  insurgents 
professed  themselves  still  ready  to  march  under  them 
against  the  enemy,  but  would  permit  none  other  of  their 
former  officers  to  come  among  them.  The  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  General  St.  Clair,  and  Colonel  Laurens,  the 
newly-appointed  minister  to  France,  arrived  at  the  camp 
and  were  admitted ;  but  afterwards  were  ordered  away  at 
a  short  notice. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  caused  great  consternation  in 
Philadelphia.  A  committee  of  ConpT-ess  set  off  to  meet 
the  insurgents,  accompanied  by  Beed,  the  president  of 

VOL.  IT.— 17 
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Pennsylyaiiia^  and  one  or  two  other  officers^  and  esoorted 
by  a  city  troop  of  horse.  The  committee  halted  at  Tren^ 
ton,  whence  President  Beed  wrote  to  Wayne  requesting 
a  personal  interview  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  at 
four  miles'  distance  from  Princeton.  Wayne  was  more- 
over told  to  inform  the  troops,  that  he  (Beed)  would  be 
there  to  receive  any  propositions  from  them,  and  redress 
any  injuries  they  might  have  sustained;  but  that  after 
the  indignities  they  had  offered  to  the  marquis  and  Gen- 
eral St  Olair,  he  could  not  venture  to  put  himself  in 
their  power. 

Wayne,  knowing  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  his 
troops  more  than  for  himself,  read  it  publicly  on  the  pa- 
rade. It  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  sergeants  and  many 
of  the  men.  The  idea  that  the  president  of  their  State 
should  have  to  leave  the  seat  of  government  and  stoop  to 
treat  with  them,  touched  their  sectional  pride  and  their 
home  feelings.  They  gathered  round  the  horseman  who 
had  brought  the  letter,  and  inquired  anxiously  whether 
President  Beed  was  unkindly  disposed  towards  them ; 
intimating  privately  their  dislike  to  the  business  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

Still,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  for  President  Beed  to 
trust  himself  within  their  camp.  Wayne  promised  to 
meet  him  on  the  following  day  (7th),  though  it  seemed 
uncertain  whether  he  was  master  of  himself,  or  whether 
he  was  not  a  kind  of  prisoner.  Tidings  had  just  been 
received  of  the  movements  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  of 
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tempting  oyertnres  lie  intended  to  make,  and  it  was 
feared  the  men  might  listen  to  them.  Three  of  the  light 
horse  were  sent  in  the  direction  of  Amboj  to  keep  a  look* 
out  for  any  Lmding  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  two  of  Sir  Henry's  emissaries 
arrived  in  the  camp,  and  delivered  to  the  leaders  of  the 
malcontents  a  paper  containing  his  seductive  proposals 
and  propiises.  The  mutineers,  though  openly  arrayed  in 
arms  against  their  government,  spumed  at  the  idea  of 
turning  '^  Arnolds,"  as  they  termed  it  The  emissaries 
vere  seized  and  conducted  to  (General  Wayne,  who  placed 
them  in  confinement,  promising  that  they  should  be  lib« 
erated,  should  the  pending  negotiation  faiL 

This  incident  had  a  great  effect  in  inspiring  hope  of 
the  ultimate  loyalty  of  the  troops  ;  and  the  favorable  rep* 
resentations  of  the  temper  of  the  men,  made  by  (General 
Wayne  in  a  personal  interview,  determined  President 
Beed  to  venture  among  them.  The  consequences  of  their 
desertion  to  the  enemy  were  too  alarming  to  be  risked. 
"  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose,"  said  he,  "  and  my  country 
has  the  first  claim  to  ii"  * 

As  he  approached  Princeton  with  his  suite,  he  found 
guards  regularly  posted,  who  turned  out  and  saluted  him 
in  military  style.  The  whole  line  was  drawn  out  under 
arms  near  the  college,  and  the  artillery  on  the  point  of 
firing  a  salute.    He  prevented  it,  lest  it  should  alarm  the 

*  Letter  to  the  Ezecutiye  CoandL 
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of  fifty  guineas  each,  was  offered  to  two  sergeants  who 
had  arrested  and  delivered  them  up.  They  declined 
accepting  it,  saying  they  had  merely  acted  by  order  of 
the  board  of  sergeants.  The  hundred  guineas  were  then 
offered  to  the  board.  Their  reply  is  worthy  of  record. 
'^  It  was  not,*'  said  they,  '^  for  the  sake  or  through  any 
expectation  of  reward,  but  for  the  love  of  our  country, 
that  we  sent  the  spies  immediately  to  Gteneral  Wayne ; 
we  therefore  do  not  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  any 
other  reward  but  the  love  of  our  country,  and  do  jointly 
agree  to  accept  of  no  other.'* 

The  accommodation  entered  into  with  the  mutineers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  appeared  to  Washington  of  doubt- 
ful policy,  and  likely  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the 
whole  army.  His  apprehensions  were  soon  justified  by 
events.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January,  a  part  of 
the  Jersey  troops,  stationed  at  Pompton,  rose  in  arms 
claiming  the  same  terms  just  yielded  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  For  a  time,  it  was  feared  the  revolt  would 
spread  throughout  the  line. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  again  on  the  aleri  Troops 
were  sent  to  Staten  Island  to  be  ready  to  cross  into  the 
Jerseys,  and  an  emissary  was  despatched  to  tempt  the 
mutineers  with  seductive  offers. 

In  this  instance,  Washington  adopted  a  more  rigorous 
course  than  in  the  other.  The  present  insurgents  were 
not  so  formidable  in  point  of  numbers  as  the  Pennsyl- 
YskXiians ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  also,  were  foreigners, 
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for  whom  he  felt  less  sympathy  than  for  nadye  troopa 
He  was  convinced,  too,  of  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  undet 
his  immediate  command,  who  were  from  the  Eastexn 
States.  A  detachment  from  the  Massachusetts  line  was 
sent  nnder  Major-general  Howe,  who  was  instructed  to 
compel  the  mutineers  to  unconditional  submission;  to 
grant  them  no  terms  while  in  arms,  or  in  a  state  of  re* 
sistance ;  and  on  their  surrender,  instantly  to  execute  a 
few  of  the  most  active  and  incendiary  leaders.  ''You 
will  also  try,*'  added  he,  "  to  avail  yourself  of  the  services 
of  the  militia,  representing  to  them  how  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty  is  the  precedent  of  armed  soldiers  dictating 
to  their  country." 

His  orders  were  punctually  obeyed,  and  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Howe  had  the  good  fortune,  after 
a  tedious  night  march,  to  surprise  the  mutineers  napping 
in  their  huts  just  at  daybreak.  Five  minutes  only  were 
allowed  them  to  parade  without  their  arms  and  give  up 
the  ringleaders.  This  was  instantly  complied  with,  and 
two  of  them  were  executed  on  the  spoi  Thus  the  mutiny 
was  quelled,  the  officers  resumed  their  command,  and  all 
things  were  restored  to  order.* 

Thus  terminated  an  insurrection,  which,  for  a  time, 
had  spread  alarm  among  the  friends  of  American  liberty, 
and  excited  the  highest  hopes  of  its  foes.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  had  ultimately  a  beneficial 

*  Memoir  of  Major  Shaw,  by  Hon.  Josiah  Qoinojr,  pw  8flL 
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effect  in  strengthening  the  confidence  of  those  frietrJs, 
hj  proving  that,  however  the  Americans  might  quarrel 
with  their  own  govemment,  nothing  could  again  rally 
them  tmder  the  rojol  standard. 

A  great  cause  of  satisfaction  to  Washington  waa  the 
ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
States,  which  took  place  not  long  after  this  agitating 
junctore.  A  set  of  articles  had  been  sabmitted  to  Ocn* 
gress  bj  Dr.  Franklin,  as  far  back  as  1775.  A  fona  lukd 
been  prepi^ed  and  digested  by  a  committee  in  1776,  and 
agreed  upon,  with  some  modifications,  in  1777,  bat  had 
ever  since  remained  in  abeyance,  in  conaeqnenoe  of  ob- 
jections made  by  individual  States.  The  confederation 
was  now  complete,  and  "Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  congratulated  him  and  the  body 
over  which  he  presided,  on  an  event  long  wished  for,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  have  the  happiest  effects  upon 
the  politics  of  this  country,  and  be  of  essential  service  to 
our  cause  in  Europe. 

It  was,  after  all,  an  instrument  far  less  efficacious  than 
its  advocates  had  anticipated;  but  it  served  an  impor- 
tant purpose  in  binding  the  States  together  as  a  nation, 
and  keeping  them  from  falling  asunder  into  individnal 
powers,  after  the  pressure  of  external  danger  should 
oease  to  operate. 


CHAPTER  XYEL 


1  armament  with  which  Arnold  boasted  he 
was  "  to  shake  the  continent,"  met  with  that 
I  boisteroiis  weather  which  often  r^es  along  oar 
coast  in  the  winter.  His  ships  were  tempest-toat  and 
scattered,  and  half  of  hia  cavalry  horses  and  several  of 
his  gone  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  It  was  the  close 
of  the  year  when  he  anchored  in  the  Chesapeake. 

Virginia,  at  the  time,  was  almost  in  a  defenselees  state. 
Baron  Steuben,  who  had  the  general  command  there,  had 
recently  detached  sach  of  his  regular  troops  as  were 
clothed  and  equipped,  to  the  South,  to  reinforce  General 
Greene.  The  remainder,  five  or  six  hundred  in  number, 
deficient  in  clothing,  blankets,  and  tents,  were  scarcely 
fit  to  take  the  field,  and  the  volunteers  and  militia  lately 
encamped  before  Portsmouth,  had  been  disbanded.  Got* 
dmor  Je£FersoQ,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  flee^ 
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^sailed  oni  the  militia  from  the  neighboring  counties ;  bnt 

'Sbw  could  be  collected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for 

^e  whole  country  was  terror-stricken  and  in  confusion. 

laying  land  and  sea  forces  at  his  command,  Arnold 

opened  the  new  year  with  a  buccaneering  ravage.    As-^ 

^sending  James  Biver  with  some  small  vessels  which  he 

had  captured,  he  landed  on  the  fourth  of  January  with 

nine  hundred  men  at  Westover,  about  twenty-five  miles 

below  Bichmond,  and  pushed  for  the  latter  place,  at  that 

time  little  more  than  a  village,  though  the  metropolis  of 

Virginia,    Halting  for  the  night  within  twelve  miles  of 

it,  he  advanced  on  the  following  day  with  as  much  military 

parade  as  possible,  so  as  to  strike  terror  into  a  militia 

patrol,  which  fled  back  to  Bichmond,  reporting  that  a 

British  force,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  was  at  hand. 

It  was  Arnold's  hope  to  capture  the  governor ;  but  the 
latter,  after  providing  for  the  security  of  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  public  stores,  had  left  Bichmond  the  evening 
before  on  horseback  to  join  his  family  at  Tuckahoe, 
whence,  on  the  following  day,  he  conveyed  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Governor  Jeflferson  got  back  by  noon  to 
Manchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  James  Biver,  in  time 
to  see  Arnold's  marauders  march  into  the  town.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  country ;  some  stood 
terrified  spectators  on  the  hills,  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred men  were  in  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  place ; 
these,  after  firing  a  few  volleys,  retreated  to  Bichmond 
and  Shookoe  Hills,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  cav 
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Airy,  and  Arnold  liad  possession  of  the  eapitaL  He  seiil 
some  of  the  citizens  to  the  goTemory  o£Eering  to  spare  the 
town,  provided  his  ships  might  come  up  James  Biyer  to 
be  laden  with  tobacco  from  the  warehouses.  His  offer 
was  indignantly  rejected,  whereupon  fire  was  set  to  the 
public  edifices,  stores,  and  workshops ;  private  houses 
were  pillaged,  and  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Colonel  Simcoe  had  been 
detached  to  Westham,  six  miles  up  the  river,  where  he 
destroyed  a  cannon  foundry  and  sacked  a  public  maga- 
zine ;  broke  off  the  trunnions  of  the  cannon,  and  threw 
into  the  river  the  powder  which  he  could  not  carry  away, 
and,  after  effecting  a  complete  devastation,  rejoined  Ar* 
nold  at  Bichmond,  which  during  the  ensuing  night  re« 
sounded  with  the  drunken  orgies  of  the  soldiery. 

Having  completed  his  ravage  at  Bichmond,  Arnold 
reembarked  at  Westover  and  fell  slowly  down  the  river, 
landing  occasionally  to  bum,  plunder,  and  destroy ;  pur- 
sued by  Steuben  with  a  few  continental  troops  and  all 
the  militia  that  he  could  muster.  General  Nelson,  also, 
with  similar  levies  opposed  him.  Lower  down  the  river 
some  skirmishing  took  place,  a  few  of  Arnold's  troops 
were  killed  and  a  number  wounded,  but  he  made  his  way 
to  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  where  he  took  post  on 
the  20th  of  January,  and  proceeded  to  fortify. 

Steuben  would  have  attempted  to  drive  him  from  this 
position,  but  his  means  were  totally  inadequate.  Col- 
lecting from  various  parts  of  the  country  all  the  force 
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that  oould  be  mnstered,  he  so  disposed  it  at  different 
points  as  to  hem  the  traitor  in,  prevent  his  making  far- 
ther inonrsionsy  and  drive  him  back  to  his  intrenchments 
fihonld  he  attempt  any. 

Gk>vemor  Jefferson  returned  to  Bichmond  after  the  en* 
amy  had  left  it,  and  wrote  thence  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  an  acconnt  of  this  ravaging  incursion  of  *^  the  parri* 
cide  Arnold."  It  was  mortifying  to  Washington  to  see 
so  inconsiderable  a  party  committing  such  extensive  dep- 
redations with  impunity,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  their 
principal  object  was  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Oom- 
wallis ;  and  as  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  Arnold's 
predatory  incursions  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
injury  to  the  common  cause  and  the  danger  to  Virginia 
in  particular,  which  would  result  from  the  conquest  of 
the  States  to  the  southward,  he  adjured  Jefferson  not  to 
permit  attention  to  immediate  safety  so  to  engross  his 
thoughts  as  to  divert  him  from  measures  for  reinforcing 
the  southern  army. 

About  this  time  an  important  resolution  was  adopted 
in  Congress.  Washington  had  repeatedly,  in  his  com- 
munications to  that  body,  attributed  much  of  the  dis- 
tresses and  disasters  of  the  war  to  the  congressional 
mode  of  conducting  business  through  committees  and 
"boards/*  thus  causing  irregularity  and  delay,  prevent- 
ing secrecy  and  augmenting  expense.  He  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  therefore,  when  Congress  decided  to  appoint 
heads  of  departments;  secretaries  of  foreign  affairs,  of 
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war  and  of  marine,  and  a  superintendent  of  finance.  ^I 
am  happy,  thrice  happy,  on  private  as  weU  as  pubUc  aa 
count,"  writes  he,  "  to  find  that  these  are  in  train.  Fof 
it  will  ease  my  shoulders  of  an  immense  burthen^  which 
the  deranged  and  perplexed  situation  of  our  affiEdrB,  and 
the  distresses  of  every  department  of  the  army,  had 
placed  upon  them." 

General  Sullivan,  to  whom  this  was  written,  and  who 
was  in  Congress,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Washington's 
aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  he  sounded  the 
commander-in-chief  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  colonel 
to  take  chaise  of  the  department  of  finance.  '^I  am 
unable  to  answer," replied  Washington,  "because  I  never 
entered  upon  a  discussion  with  him,  but  this  I  can  yen* 
ture  to  advance,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  him,  thai 
there  are  few  men  to  be  found  of  his  age,  who  have  more 
general  knowledge  than  he  possesses;  and  none  whose 
soul  is  more  firmly  engaged  in  the  cause,  or  who  exceeds 
him  in  probity  and  sterling  virtue." 

This  was  a  warm  eulogium  for  one  of  Washington's 
circumspect  character,  but  it  was  sincere.  Hamilton  had 
been  four  years  in  his  military  family,  and  always  treated 
by  him  with  marked  attention  and  regard.  Indeed,  it 
had  surprised  many  to  see  so  young  a  man  admitted  like 
a  veteran  into  his  counsels.  It  was  but  a  few  days  after 
Washington  had  penned  the  eulogium  just  quoted,  when 
a  scene  took  place  between  him  and  the  man  he  had 
praised  so  liberally,  that  caused  him  deep  chagrin.    We 
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give  it  as  related  by  Hamilton  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Qeneral  Schuyler,  one  of  whose  daughters  he  had  re- 
cently married. 

''An  unexpected  change  has  taken  place  in  my  situa* 
tion,**  writes  Hamilton  (February  18).  "I  am  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  general's  family.  This  information  will 
surprise  you,  and  the  manner  of  the  change  will  surprise 
you  more.  Two  days  ago  the  general  and  I  passed  each 
other  on  the  stairs :  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me.  I  answered  that  I  would  wait  on  him  immediately. 
I  went  below  and  delivered  Mr.  Tilghman  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  the  commissary,  containing  an  order  of  a  pressing 
and  interesting  nature. 

''Betuming  to  the  general,  I  was  stopped  on  the  way 
by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  we  conversed  together 
about  a  minute  on  a  matter  of  business.  He  can  testify 
how  impatient  I  was  to  get  back,  and  that  I  left  him  in 
a  manner  which,  but  for  our  intimacy,  would  have  been 
more  than  abrupt  Instead  of  finding  the  general,  as  is 
usual,  in  his  room,  I  met  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
where,  accosting  me  in  an  angry  tone, '  Colonel  Hamilton 
(said  he),  you  have  kept  me  waiting  at  the  head  of  the 
-stairs  these  ten  minutes ; — I  must  tell  you,  sir,  you  treat 
me  with  disrespect.'  I  replied,  without  petulancy,  but 
^with  decision,  'I  am  not  conscious  of  it,  sir;  but  since 
^ou  have  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  me  so,  we  pari' 
*  Very  well,  sir  (said  he),  if  it  be  your  choice,'  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  and  we  separated.   I  sincerely  believe 
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my  absence,  which  gave  so  much  umbrage,  did  not  last 
two  minutea 

"  In  less  than  an  hour  after,  Tilghman  came  to  me  in 
the  general's  name,  assuring  me  of  his  great  confidence 
in  mj  abilities,  integrity,  usefulness,  etc,  and  of  his 
desire,  in  a  candid  conversation,  to  heal  a  difference 
which  could  not  have  happened  but  in  a  moment  of  pas^ 
sion.  I  requested  Mr.  Tilghman  to  tell  him, — 1st  That 
I  had  taken  my  resolution  in  a  manner  not  to  be  reyoked. 
2d.  That  as  a  conyersation  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  produce  explanations,  mutually  disagreeable, 
though  I  certainly  would  not  refuse  an  interview,  if  he 
desired  it,  yet  I  would  be  happy,  if  he  would  permit  me 
to  decline  it  3d.  That  though  determined  to  leave  the 
family,  the  same  principles  which  had  kept  me  so  long  in 
it,  would  continue  to  direct  my  conduct  towards  him 
when  out  of  it  4th.  That,  however,  I  did  not  wish  to 
distress  him,  or  the  public  business,  by  quitting  him 
before  he  could  derive  other  assistance  by  the  return  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  absent  5th.  And  that, 
in  the  meantime,  it  depended  on  him  to  let  our  behavior 
to  each  other  be  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
He  consented  to  decline  the  conversation,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  offer  of  continuing  my  aid  in  the  manner  I  had 
mentioned. 

"  I  have  given  you  so  particular  a  detail  of  our  differ- 
ence, from  the  desire  I  have  to  justify  myself  in  your 
opinion.    Perhaps  you  may  think  I  was  precipitate  in 
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rejecting  the  oyertnre  made  by  the  general  to  an  accom- 
modation. I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  not  the  effect 
of  resentment ;  it  was  the  deliberate  result  of  maxims  I 
had  long  formed  for  the  government  of  my  own  conduct" 

In  considering  this  occurrence^  as  stated  by  Hamilton 
himself,  we  think  he  was  in  the  wrong.  His  hurrying 
past  the  general  on  the  stairs  without  pausing,  although 
the  latter  expressed  a  wish  to  speak  with  him ;  his  giv- 
ing no  reason  for  his  haste,  which,  however  "pressing" 
the  letter  he  had  to  deliver,  he  could  have  spared  at 
least  a  moment  to  do;  his  tarrying  below  to  talk  with 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  general  all  this  time  re- 
maining at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  had  certainly  an  air 
of  great  disrespect,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  deeply  offended  at  being  so  treated 
by  his  youthful  aide-de-camp.  His  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure was  measured  and  dignified,  however  irritated 
he  may  have  been,  and  such  an  explanation,  at  least, 
was  due  to  him,  as  Hamilton  subsequently  rendered  to 
General  Schuyler,  through  a  desire  to  justify  himself  in 
that  gentleman's  opinion.  The  reply  of  Hamilton,  on 
the  contrary,  savored  very  much  of  petulance,  however 
devoid  he  may  have  considered  it  of  that  quality,  and 
his  avowed  determination  "to  part,"  simply  because 
taxed  by  the  general  with  want  of  respect,  was  singularly 
cnrt  and  abrupt. 

Washington's  subsequent  overture,  intended  to  soothe 
the  wounded  sensitiveness  of  Hamilton  and  soften  the 
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recent  rebuke,  by  assnranoeB  of  unaltered  oonfidenoe  and 
esteem,  strikes  us  as  in  the  highest  degree  noble  and 
graoious,  and  famishes  another  instance  of  that  magna* 
nimity  which  governed  his  whole  conduct.  We  trust 
that  (General  Schuyler,  in  reply  to  Hamilton's  appeal,  in- 
timated that  he  had  indeed  been  precipitate  in  rejecting 
such  an  overture. 

The  following  passage  in  Hamilton's  letter  to  Schuyler, 
gives  the  real  key  to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion : 

''I  always  disliked  the  office  of  an  aide-de-camp,  as 
having  in  it  a  kind  of  personal  dependence.  I  refused 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  with  two  major-generals,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war.  Infected,  however,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  times,  an  idea  of  the  general's  charac- 
ter overcame  my  scruples,  and  induced  me  to  accept  his 
invitation  to  enter  into  his  family.  ....  It  has 
been  often  with  great  difficulty  that  I  have  prevailed  on 
myself  not  to  renounce  it ;  but  while,  from  motives  of 
public  utility,  I  was  doing  violence  to  my  feelings,  I  was 
always  determined,  if  there  should  ever  happen  a  breach 
between  us,  never  to  consent  to  an  accommodation.  I 
was  persuaded  that  when  once  that  nice  barrier  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  what  we  owed  to  each  other 
should  be  thrown  down,  it  might  be  propped  again,  but 
could  never  be  restored." 

Hamilton,  in  fact,  had  long  been  ambitious  of  an  inde« 
pendent  position,  and  of  some  opportunity,  as  he  said, 
**to  raise  his  character  above  mediority."    When  an  ex* 
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pedition  by  Lafayette  against  Staten  Island  had  been 
meditated  in  the  autnnm  of  1780,  he  had  applied  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  through  the  marquis,  for  the  com-* 
mand  of  a  battalion,  which  was  without  a  field  officer. 
Washington  had  declined  on  the  ground  that  giving  him 
a  whole  battalion  might  be  a  subject  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  that,  should  any  accident  happen  to  him  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  affairs  at  head-quarters,  the  commander-in* 
chief  would  be  embarrassed  for  want  of  his  assistance. 

He  had  next  been  desirous  of  the  post  of  adjutant^ 
general,  which  Colonel  Alexander  Scammel  was  about  to 
resign,  and  was  recommended  for  that  office  by  Lafayette 
and  Greene,  but,  before  their  recommendations  reached 
Washington,  he  had  already  sent  in  to  Congress  the 
name  of  Brigadier-General  Hand,  who  received  the  nomi- 
nation. 

These  disappointments  may  have  rendered  Hamilton 
doubtful  of  his  being  properly  appreciated  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  impaired  his  devotion  to  him,  and  de- 
termined him,  as  he  says,  ''  if  there  should  ever  happen 
a  breach  between  them,  never  to  consent  to  an  accommo- 
dation.*' It  almost  looks  as  if,  in  his  high-strung  and 
sensitive  mood,  he  had  been  on  the  watch  for  an  offense, 
and  had  grasped  at  the  shadow  of  one. 

Some  short  time  after  the  rupture  had  taken  place, 
Washington  received  a  letter  from  Lafayette,  then  ab- 
sent in  Virginia,  in  which  the  marquis  observes,  "Con- 
sidering the  footing  I  am  upon  with  your  Excellenqr,  it 
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would,  perhaps,  appear  strange  to  you,  that  I  neyer  men* 
tioned  a  oircamstance  which  lately  happened  in  your 
family.  I  was  the  first  who  knew  of  it,  and  from  thai 
moment  exerted  every  means  in  my  power  to  prevent  a 
separation,  which  I  knew  was  not  agreeable  to  your  Ex- 
cellency. To  this  measure  I  was  prompted  by  affection 
to  you ;  but  I  thought  it  was  improper  to  mention  any- 
thing about  it,  until  you  were  pleased  to  impart  it  to  me.'* 

The  following  was  Washington's  reply :  "  The  eventi 
which  you  seem  to  speak  of  with  regret,  my  friendship 
for  you  would  most  assuredly  have  induced  me  to  impart 
to  you  the  moment  it  happened,  had  it  not  been  for  ihe 
request  of  Hamilton,  who  desired  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  it.  Why  this  injunction  on  me,  while  he  was 
communicating  it  himself,  is  a  little  extraordinary.  But 
I  complied,  and  religiously  fulfilled  it" 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  though  a  temporary  cool*' 
ness  took  place  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  his 
late  favorite  aide-de-camp,  it  was  but  temporary.  The 
friendship  between  these  illustrious  men  was  destined  to 
survive  the  Bevolution,  and  to  signalize  itself  through 
many  eventful  years,  and  stands  recorded  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Washington  almost  at  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.* 


•  His  last  letter  to  Hamilton,  in  which  he  assures  him  of  "his  vory 
greac  esteem  and  regard,"  was  written  by  Washington  but  two  dajB  b» 
fore  his  death.    Sparks,  zi  469. 
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stress  of  war,  as  Washington  jgtpprehended, 
was  at  present  shifted  to  the  South.  In  a 
former  chapter,  we  left  General  Greene,  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  posted  with  one  division  of  hia 
army  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pedee  Biver  in  North 
Carolina,  having  detached  General  Morgan  with  the 
other  division,  one  thousand  strong,  to  take  post  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Pacolet  and  Broad  rivers  in  South 
Carolina. 

Comwallis  lay  encamped  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Gbreene,  at  Winnsborough  in  Fairfield  dis« 
trict.  General  Leslie  had  recently  arrived  at  Charleston 
from  Virginia,  and  was  advancing  to  reinforce  him  with 
fifteen  hundred  men.  This  would  give  Comwallis  such 
a  superiority  of  force,  that  he  prepared  for  a  second  inva- 
sion of  North  Carolina.  His  plan  was  to  leave  Lord 
Rawdon  at  the  central  post  of  Camden  with  a  considera- 
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ble  body  of  troops  to  keep  all  qvdet,  while  his  lordshipy 
by  rapid  marches,  would  throw  himself  between  Greene 
and  Virginia,  cut  him  off  from  all  reinforcements  in  that 
quarter,  and  oblige  him  either  to  make  battle  with  his 
present  force,  or  retreat  precipitately  from  North  Oaro- 
lina,  which  would  be  disgraceful.'^  In  either  case  Oom- 
wallis  counted  on  a  general  rising  of  the  royalists;  a  le- 
establishment  of  regal  government  in  the  Carolinas,  and 
the  clearing  away  of  all  impediments  to  further  triumphs 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

By  recent  information,  he  learnt  that  Morgan  had 
passed  both  the  Catawba  and  Broad  riyers,  and  was 
about  seventy  miles  to  the  northwest  of  him,  on  his  way 
to  the  district  of  Ninety-six.  As  he  might  prove  ex- 
tremely formidable  if  left  in  his  rear,  Tarleton  was  sent 
in  quest  of  him,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
famous  cavalry,  a  corps  of  legion  and  light  infantry,  and 
a  number  of  the  royal  artiUery  with  two  field-pieoes; 
about  eleven  hundred  choice  troops  in  alL  His  instruc- 
tions were  to  pass  Broad  Biver  for  the  protection  of 
Ninety-six,  and  either  to  strike  at  Morgan  and  push  him 
to  the  utmost ;  or  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  giving  any  trouble  on  that  side. 

Oomwallis  moved  with  his  main  force  on  the  12th  of 
December,  in  a  northwest  direction  between  the  Broad 
Biver  and  the  Catawba,  leading  toward  the  back  countiy. 

*  Comwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain,  March  17* 
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This  was  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  great  riyers  at 
their  fords  near  their  sources ;  for  they  are  fed  by  in* 
onmerable  petty  streams  which  drain  the  mountains,  and 
ore  apt,  in  the  winter  time,  when  storms  of  rain  prevail, 
V>  swell  and  become  impassable  below  their  forks.  He 
took  this  route  also,  to  cut  off  Morgan's  retreat,  or  pre- 
vent his  junction  with  Greene,  should  Tarleton's  expedi- 
tion fail  of  its  object.  General  Leslie,  whose  arrival  was 
daily  expecte'd,  was  to  move  up  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Wateree  and  Catawba,  keeping  parallel  with  his  lord- 
ship and  joining  him  above.  Everything  on  the  part  of 
Comwallis  was  well  planned,  and  seemed  to  promise  him 
a  successful  campaign. 

Tarleton,  after  several  days'  heard  marching,  came  upon 
the  traces  of  Morgan,  who  was  posted  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Pacolet,  to  guard  the  passes  of  that  river.  He 
aent  word  to  Oomwallis  of  his  intention  to  force  a  pas- 
sage across  the  river,  and  compel  Morgan  either  to  fight 
or  retreat,  and  suggested  that  his  lordship  should  pro- 
ceed up  the  eastern  bank  of  Broad  Biver,  so  as  to  be  at 
hand  to  cooperate.  His  lordship,  in  consequence,  took 
up  a  position  at  Turkey  Creek,  on  Broad  River. 

Morgan  had  been  recruited  by  North  Carolina  and 
Qeorgia  militia,  so  that  his  force  was  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  Tarleton,  but,  in  point  of  cavalry  and 
discipline,  vastly  inferior.  Comwallis,  too,  was  on  his 
left,  and  might  get  in  his  rear ;  checking  his  impulse, 
therefore,  to  dispute   the   passage   of  the  Pacolet,  he 
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crossed  that  stream  and  retreated  towards  the  tipper 
fords  of  Broad  Biver. 

Tarleton  reached  the  Pacolet  on  the  eyening  of  the. 
16th|  but  halted  on  observing  some  troops  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  It  was  merely  a  party  of  observation  which 
Morgan  had  left  there,  but  he  supposed  that  officer  to  be 
there  in  full  force.  After  some  manceuvring  to  deceive 
his  adversary,  he  crossed  the  river  before  daylight  at 
Easterwood  shoals.  There  was  no  opposition.  Still  he 
proceeded  warily,  until  he  learnt  that  Morgan,  instead 
of  being  in  his  neighborhood,  was  in  full  march  toward 
Broad  Biver.  Tarleton  now  pressed  on  in  pursuit  At 
ten  o'clock  at  night  he  reached  an  encampment  which 
Morgan  had  abandoned  a  few  hours  previously,  appar- 
ently in  great  haste,  for  the  camp-fires  were  still  smoking, 
and  provisions  had  been  left  behind  half  cooked.  Eager 
to  come  upon  his  enemy  while  in  the  confusion  of  a  hur* 
ried  flight,  Tarleton  allowed  his  exhausted  troops  but  a 
brief  repose,  and,  leaving  his  baggage  under  a  guards 
resumed  his  dogged  march  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
night;  tramping  forward  through  swamps  and  rugged 
broken  grounds,  round  the  western  side  of  Thickety 
Mountain.  A  little  before  day/ight  of  the  17th,  he  cap- 
tured two  videttes,  from  whom  he  learnt,  to  his  surprise, 
that  Morgan,  instead  of  a  headlong  retreat,  had  taken  a 
night's  repose,  and  was  actually  preparing  to  give  him 
battle. 

Morgan,  in  fact,  had  been  urged  by  his  officers  to 
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treat  aoross  Broad  Biyer,  which  was  near  by,  and  make 
for  the  monntainons  conntry;  but,  closely  pressed  as  he 
'was,  he  feared  to  be  overtaken  while  fording  the  riyer, 
and  while  his  troops  were  fatigued,  and  in  confosion ; 
I)e8ides9  being  now  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
.niUtary  pride  would  not  suffer  him  to  avoid  a  combat. 

The  place  where  he  came  to  halt,  was  known  in  the 
^arly  grants  by  the  name  of  Hannah's  Cowpens,  being 
2)art  of  a  grazing  establishment  of  a  man  named  Hannah, 
It  was  in  an  open  wood,  favorable  to  the  action  of  cavalry. 
TThere  were  two  eminences  of  unequal  height,  and  sep- 
^krated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  about  eighty  yards 
"wide.  To  the  first  eminence,  which  was  the  highec^i 
'there  was  an  easy  ascent  of  about  three  hundred  yards. 
On  these  heights  Morgan  had  posted  himself.  His  flank? 
"were  nnprotected,  and  the  Broad  Biver,  running  parallel 
on  his  rear,  about  six  miles  distant,  and  winding  round 
on  the  left,  would  cut  off  retreat,  should  the  day  prove 
xinfortunate. 

The  ground,  in  the  opinion  of  tacticians,  was  not  well 
chosen ;  Morgan,  a  veteran  bush-fighter,  vindicated  it  in 
after  times  in  his  own  characteristic  way.  '^  Had  I  crossed 
the  river,  one  half  of  the  militia  would  have  abandoned 
me.  Had  a  swamp  been  in  view,  they  would  have  made 
for  it  As  to  covering  my  wings,  I  knew  the  foe  I  had  to 
deal  with,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing  but  downright 
fighting.  As  to  a  retreat,  I  wished  to  cut  off  all  hope  of 
one.     Should  Tarleton  suiround  me  with  his  cavalry,  it 
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would  keep  my  troops  from  breaking  awaj,  and  make 
tbem  depend  upon  their  bayonets.  When  men  are  forced 
to  fight,  they  will  sell  their  lives  dearly." 

In  arranging  his  troops  for  action,  he  drew  out  his  in* 
fantry  in  two  lines.  The  first  was  composed  of  the  North 
and  South  Carolina  militia,  under  Colonel  Pickens,  having 
an  advanced  corps  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  volon- 
teer  riflemen.  This  line,  on  which  he  had  the  least  de« 
pendence,  was  charged  to  wait  until  the  enemy  were 
within  dead  shot ;  then  to  take  good  aim,  fire  two  voUeys 
and  fall  back. 

The  second  line,  drawn  up  a  moderate  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  first,  and  near  the  brow  of  the  main  eminence, 
was  composed  of  Colonel  Howard's  light  in&ntry  and  the 
Virginia  riflemen;  all  Continental  troops.  They  were 
informed  of  the  orders  which  had  been  given  to  the  first 
line,  lest  they  should  mistake  their  falling  back  for  a  re- 
treat. Colonel  Howard  had  the  command  of  this  line,  on 
which  the  greatest  reliance  was  placed. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  sec- 
ond line,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  lesser  eminence,  was 
Colonel  Washington's  troop  of  cavalry,  about  eighty 
strong ;  with  about  fifty  mounted  Carolinian  volunteers, 
under  Major  McCall,  armed  with  sabres  and  pistols. 

British  writers  of  the  day  gave  Morgan  credit  for  un- 
common ability  and  judgment  in  the  disposition  of  hia 
force  ;  placing  the  militia,  in  whom  he  had  no  great  con* 
fidence,  in  full  view  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  keeping 
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his  best  troops  oat  of  sight,  bat  drawn  ap  in  excellent 
order  and  prepared  for  all  events.* 

It  was  abont  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (January 
I7th),  when  Tarleton  came  up.  The  position  of  the 
Americans  seemed  to  him  to  give  great  advantage  to  his 
cayalry,  and  he  made  hasty  preparation  for  immediate 
attack,  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  Part  of  his  infantry 
he  formed  into  a  line,  with  dragoons  on  each  flank.  The 
rest  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  were  to  be  a  reserve,  and 
to  wait  for  orders. 

There  was  a  physical  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
adverse  troops.  The  British  were  haggard  from  want  of 
sleep  and  a  rough  night- tramp ;  the  Americans,  on  the 
contrary,  were  fresh  from  a  night's  rest,  invigorated  by 
a  morning's  meal,  and  deliberately  drawn  up.  Tarleton 
took  no  notice  of  these  circumstances,  or  disregarded 
them.  Impetuous  at  all  times,  and  now  confident  of  vic- 
tory, he  did  not  even  wait  until  the  reserve  could  be 
placed,  but  led  on  his  first  line,  which  rushed  shouting 
to  the  attack.  The  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  riflemen 
in  the  advance,  delivered  their  fire  with  effect,  and  fell 
back  to  the  flanks  of  Pickens's  militia.  These,  as  they 
had  been  instructed,  waited  until  the  enemy  were  within 
fifty  yards,  and  then  made  a  destructive  volley,  but  soon 
gave  way  before  the  push  of  the  bayonet.  The  British 
infEmtry  pushed  up  to  the  second  line,  while  forty  of  theix 

*  Aamudl  Eegister  1781,  p.  (M. 
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eekYdiij  attacked  it  on  the  right,  seeking  to  tnm  its  flaoL 
Colonel  Howard  made  a  brave  stand,  and  for  some  time 
there  was  a  bloody  conflict ;  seeing  himself,  however,  in 
danger  of  being  outflanked,  he  endeavored  to  change  his 
front  to  the  right  His  orders  were  misunderstood,  and 
his  troops  were  fcdling  into  confosion,  when  Morgan  rode 
up  and  ordered  them  to  retreat  over  the  hill,  where 
Oolonel  Washington's  cavalry  were  harried  forward  for 
their  protection. 

The  British,  seeing  the  troops  retiring  over  the  hill 
rushed  forward  irregularly  in  pursuit  of  what  they 
deemed  a  routed  foe.  To  their  astonishment,  they  were 
met  by  Oolonel  Washington's  dragoons,  who  spurred  on 
them  impetuously,  while  Howard's  infantry,  facing  about, 
gave  them  an  eflective  volley  of  musketiy,  and  then 
charged  with  the  bayonet. 

The  enemy  now  fell  into  complete  confusion.  Some 
few  artillerymen  attempted  to  defend  their  guns,  but 
were  cut  down  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  cannon  and 
colors  captured.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  British  troops, 
aided  no  doubt  by  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  A  general 
flight  took  place.  Tarleton  endeavored  to  bring  his  le- 
gion cavalry  into  action  to  retrieve  the  day.  They  had 
stood  aloof  as  a  reserve,  and  now,  infected  by  the  panic, 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  commander,  and  galloped 
>flf  through  the  woods,  riding  over  the  flying  infantry. 

"Fourteen  of  his  officers,  however,  and  forty  of  his  dra- 
Igoons,  remained  true  to  him ;  with  these  he  attempted 
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to  withstand  the  attack  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  a 
fierce  melee  took  place ;  bat  on  the  approach  of  Howard's 
in&ntiy  Tarleton  gave  op  aU  for  lost,  and  spnrred  off 
with  bis  few  but  faithful  adherents,  troatii^  to  the  speed 
of  their  horses  for  safety.  They  made  for  Hamilton's 
Ford  on  Broad  Biver,  thence  to  seek  the  main  army 
nnder  Comwallis. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  action  was  ten  offi- 
cers and  above  one  hundred  men  killed,  two  hundred 
wounded,  and  between  five  and  sis  hundred  rank  and  file 
made  prisoners ;  while  the  Americans  had  but  twelve 
men  killed  and  six^  wounded.  The  disparity  of  loss 
shows  how  complete  had  been  the  confusion  and  defeat 
of  the  enemy.  "  During  the  whole  period  of  the  war," 
says  one  of  their  own  writers,  "  no  other  action  reflected 
so  much  dishonor  on  the  British  arms."* 

The  spoils  taken  by  Moi^an,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, were  two  field-pieces,  two  standards,  eight  hun- 
dred muskets,  one  travelling  forge,  thir^-five  wagons, 
seven^  negroes,  upwards  of  one  hundred  dragoon-horses, 
and  aU  the  music.  The  enemy,  however,  had  destroyed 
most  of  their  baggage,  which  was  immense. 

Morgan  did  not  linger  on  the  field  of  battle.  Leaving 
Colonel  Pickens  with  a  body  of  militia  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  fl^,  to  bury  the  dead  and  provide  for  the 
wonnded  of  both  armies,  he  set  ont  the  same  day  abont 
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noon,  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils.  Lord  (Tomwallis, 
with  his  main  force,  was  at  Turkey  Creek,  only  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  must  soon  hear  of  the  late  battle. 
His  object  was  to  get  to  the  Catawba  before  he  could  be 
intercepted  by  his  lordship,  who  lay  nearer  than  he  did 
to  the  fords  of  that  river.  Before  nightfall  he  crossed 
Broad  Biver  at  the  Cherokee  Ford,  and  halted  for  a  few 
hours  on  its  northern  bank.  Before  daylight  of  the  18th 
he  was  again  on  the  march.  Colonel  Washington,  who 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  rejoined  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  also  did  Colonel  Pickens,  who  had 
left  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  not  be  moved,  under 
the  protection  of  the  flag  of  truce. 

Still  fearing  that  he  might  be  intercepted  before  he 
could  reach  the  Catawba,  he  put  his  prisoners  in  chaise 
of  Colonel  Washington  and  the  cavalry,  with  orders  to 
move  higher  up  into  the  country  and  cross  the  main  Ca- 
tawba at  the  Island  Ford ;  while  he  himself  pushed  for- 
ward for  that  river  by  the  direct  route ;  thus  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  should  they  be  in  pursuit, 
and  to  secure  his  prisoners  from  being  recaptured. 

Cornwallis,  on  the  eventful  day  of  the  17th,  was  at  his 
camp  on  Turkey  Creek,  confidently  waiting  for  tidings 
from  Tarleton  of  a  new  triumph,  when,  towards  evening, 
some  of  his  routed  dragoons  came  straggling  into  camp, 
haggard  and  forlorn,  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  defeat.  It 
was  a  thunderstroke.  Tarleton  defeated!  and  by  the 
rude   soldier  he  had  been  so  sure  of  entrapping!     It 
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seemed  incredible.  It  was  confirmed,  however,  the  next 
morning,  by  the  arrival  of  Tarleton  himself  disoomfited 
and  crest-fallen.  In  his  account  of  the  recent  battle,  he 
represented  the  force  under  Morgan  to  be  two  thousand. 
This  exaggerated  estimate,  together  with  the  idea  that 
the  militia  would  now  be  out  in  great  force,  rendered  his 
lordship  cautious.  Supposing  that  Morgan,  elated  by 
his  victory,  would  linger  near  the  scene  of  his  triumph, 
or  advance  toward  Ninety-Six,  Comwallis  remained  a 
day  or  two  at  Turkey  Greek  to  collect  the  scattered 
remains  of  Tarleton's  forces,  and  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  General  Leslie,  whose  march  had  been  much  re« 
tarded  by  the  waters,  but  who  ''  was  at  last  out  of  the 
swamps." 

On  the  19th,  having  been  rejoined  by  Leslie,  his  lord* 
ship  moved  towards  King's  Creek,  and  thence  in  the 
direction  of  King's  Mountain,  until  informed  of  Morgan's 
retreat  toward  the  Oatawba.  Comwallis  now  altered  his 
coarse  in  that  direction,  and,  trusting  that  Morgan,  en-> 
cambered,  as  he  supposed  him  to  be,  by  prisoners  and 
spoils,  might  be  overtaken  before  he  could  cross  that 
river,  detached  a  part  of  his  force,  without  baggage, 
in  pursuit  of  him,  while  he  followed  on  with  the  re- 
mainder. 

Nothing,  say  the  British  chroniclers,  could  exceed  the 
exertions  of  the  detachment;  but  Morgan  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Catawba  and  crossing  it  in  the  evening,  just 
two  hours  before  those  in  pursuit  of  him  arrived  on  its 
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banks.  A  heavy  rain  came  on  and  fell  all  nighty  and 
bj  daybreak  the  river  was  so  swollen  as  to  be  impass* 
able.* 

This  sudden  swelling  of  the  river  was  considered  hf 
the  Americans  as  something  providential.  It  continued 
ior  several  days,  and  gave  Morgan  time  to  send  off  his 
prisoners  who  had  crossed  several  miles  above^  and  to 
call  out  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bowan  counties 
to  guard  the  fords  of  the  river.f 

Lord  Oomwallis  had  moved  slowly  with  his  main  body. 
He  was  encumbered  by  an  immense  train  of  baggage ; 
the  roads  were  through  deep  red  clay,  and  the  country 
was  cut  up  by  streams  and  morasses.  It  was  not  until 
the  25th,  that  he  assembled  his  whole  force  at  Bamsour's 
Mills,  on  the  Little  Catawba,  as  the  south  fork  of  that 
river  is  called,  and  learnt  that  Morgan  had  crossed  the 
main  stream.  Now  he  felt  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  in 
the  late  defeat  of  Tarleton,  of  a  great  part  of  his  light 
troops,  which  are  the  life  and  spirit  of  an  army,  and  espe- 
cially efficient  in  a  thinly-peopled  country  of  swamps,  and 
streams,  and  forests,  like  that  he  was  entangled  in. 

In  this  crippled  condition,  he  determined  to  relieve  his 

*  Siedman,  it  826.  Oomwallis  to  Sir  H.  Clinton ;  see  also  Remem* 
hraneer,  1781,  part  1,  808. 

f  This  sudden  swelling  of  the  river  has  been  stated  by  some  writers,  as 
having  taken  place  on  the  29th,  on  the  approach  of  ComwaUis's  main 
force,  whereas  it  took  place  on  the  28d,  on  the  approach  of  the  detach* 
merU  sent  by  his  lordship  in  advance  in  pursuit  of  Morgan.  The  inaosUF 
ncy  as  to  date  has  given  rise  to  disputes  among  historians. 
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army  of  everTtluiig  that  could  impede  rapid  movement  in 
ibis  fatnre  operations.  Two  days,  therefore,  were  spent 
bj  him  at  Bamsonr's  Mills,  in  destroying  all  such  bag- 
gage and  stores  as  coald  possibly  be  spared.  He  began 
with  his  own.  His  officers  followed  his  example.  Super- 
floitieB  of  all  kinds  were  sacrificed  without  flinching. 
Casks  of  wine  and  spirituone  liquors  were  staved :  quan- 
tities even  of  provisions  were  sacrificed.  No  wagons  were 
spared  but  those  laden  vrith  hospital  stores,  salt  and  am- 
mnnitiou,  and  four  empty  ones  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  alacrity  with  which  these  sacrifices  of  comforts,  oon- 
Tenieuces,  and  even  necessaries,  were  made,  was  honor* 
able  to  both  officers  and  men.* 

The  whole  expedient  was  subsequently  sneered  at  by 
Sir  Henry  Olinton,  as  being  "  something  too  Kke  a  Tar. 
tar  move  ; "  but  his  lordship  was  preparing  for  a  trial  of 
speed,  where  it  was  important  to  cany  as  light  weight  ai 
possible. 

•  JaMtal  AyMar,  1181,  Ik  SI 
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•RXBNB  JOINS  MORGAN  ON  THB  OATAWBA.— ▲J0OPT8  THB  FABIAV  TOUOt^^ 
MOVEMENT  OF  CORNWALLI8  TO  GROSS  THB  CATAWBA.— AFFAIR  AT  MOGOW 
AN*S  FORD.— MILITIA  SURPRISED  BY  TARLETON  AT  TABRANT*8  TAVERN.-* 
OOENWALLIS  CHSGKSO  BT  THE  RISING  OF  THB  TADKIH.— 0OMTB8T  09 
SKILL  AND  SPEED  OF  THB  TWO  ARMIES  IN  ▲  MARCH  TO  THB  BANKS  Of 
THB  DAN. 

SNEBAL  GBEENE  was  gladdened  by  a  letter 
from  Morgan,  written  shortly  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarleton,  and  transmitted  the  news  to  Wash- 
ington with  his  own  generous  comments.  **  The  victory 
was  complete,"  writes  he,  "  and  the  action  glorious.  The 
brilliancy  and  success  with  which  it  was  fought,  does  the 
highest  honor  to  the  American  arms,  and  adds  splendor 
to  the  character  of  the  general  and  his  ofKcers.  I  must 
beg  leave  to  recommend  them  to  your  Excellency's  no* 
tice,  and  doubt  not  but  from  your  representation.  Con- 
gress will  receive  pleasure  from  testifying  their  appro- 
bation of  their  conduct" 

Another  letter  from  Morgan,  written  on  the  25th,  spoke 
of  the  approach  of  Comwallis  and  his  forces.  **  My  num- 
bers,*' writes  he,  "  are  at  this  time  too  weak  to  fight 
them.    I  intend  to  move  towards  Salisbury,  to  get  near 
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the  mun  «imj.  I  think  it  vonld  be  adTisable  to  join 
our  forces  and  fight  them  before  they  join  Phillips, 
which  they  certainly  will  do  if  they  are  not  stopped." 

Greene  had  recently  received  intelligence  of  the  land- 
ing of  troope  at  Wilmington,  from  a  British  sqoadron, 
supposed  to  be  a  force  onder  Arnold,  destined  to  pnsh  np 
Cape  Fear  BiTer,  and  cooperate  with  Comwallis ;  he  had 
to  prepare,  therefore,  not  only  to  sncoor  Morgan,  bnt  to 
prevent  this  cooperation.  He  accordingly  detached  Cten- 
eral  Stevens  with  his  Yii^nia  militia  (whose  term  of  ser- 
vice was  nearly  expired)  to  take  oha^e  of  Morgan's  pris* 
oners,  and  condoot  them  to  Charlottesville  in  Virginia. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  governors  of  Koith 
Carolina  and  Yirginia,  for  all  the  aid  they  oonld  fomiBh ; 
to  Stenben,  to  hasten  forward  his  recmits,  and  to  Shelby, 
Campbell,  and  others,  to  take  arms  once  more,  and  rival 
their  achievements  at  King's  Mountain. 

This  done,  he  left  General  Hnger  in  command  of  the 
division  on  the  Pedee,  with  orders  to  hasten  on  by  forced 
marches  to  Salisbory,  to  join  the  other  division :  in  the 
meantime  he  set  off  on  horseback  for  Morgan's  camp,  at- 
tended merely  by  a  guide,  an  aide-de-camp,  and  a  ser- 
geant's  guard  of  dragoons.  His  object  was  to  aid  Morgan 
in  assembling  militia  and  checking  the  enemy  until  the 
junction  of  his  forces  could  be  effected.  It  was  a  hard 
ride  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  through  a  rough 
country.  On  the  last  day  of  January  he  reached  Moi^an's 
camp  at  Sherrard's  Ford,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catawba 
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The  British  army  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nTBTi 
but  a  few  miles  distant  from  it,  and  appeared  to  be  mak* 
ing  preparations  to  force  a  passage  across,  as  it  was  sab- 
siding,  and  would  soon  be  fordable.  Greene  supposed 
Comwallis  had  in  view  a  junction  with  Axnold  at  Cape 
Fear ;  he  wrote,  therefore,  to  General  Hoger  to  hnny  on, 
so  that  with  their  united  forces  they  could  give  his  lord- 
ship a  defeat  before  he  could  effect  the  junction.  **  I  am 
not  withovJt  hopes,'*  writes  he,  ''  (^  ruining  Lord  ComwaUis 
if  he  persists  in  his  mad  scheme  of  pushing  through  (he  catm" 
try;  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  form  a  junction  as  early 
for  this  purpose  as  possible.  Desire  Colonel  Lee  to  force 
a  march  to  join  us.  Here  is  a  Jmejidd,  and  great  glory 
ahead'* 

More  correct  information  relieved  him  from  the  appre^ 
hension  of  a  cooperation  of  Arnold  and  ComwaUis.  The 
British  troops  which  landed  at  Wilmington,  were  merely 
a  small  detachment  sent  from  Charleston  to  establish  a 
military  depot  for  the  use  of  Comwallifi  in  his  Southern 
campaign.  They  had  taken  possession  of  Wilmington 
without  opposition. 

Greene  now  changed  his  plans.  He  was  aware  of  the 
ill-provided  state  of  the  British  army,  from  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  their  wagons,  tents,  and  baggage.  Indeed, 
when  he  first  heard  of  this  measure,  on  his  arriving  at 
Sherrard's  Ford,  he  had  exclaimed,  '^  Then  Comwallis  is 
ours."  His  plan  now  was  to  tempt  the  enemy  continually 
with  the  prospect  of  a  battle,  but  continually  to  elude 
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md ;  to  harass  them  by  a  long  pursuit,  draw  them  higher 
into  the  country,  and  gain  time  for  the  division  advano- 
ing  under  Huger  to  join  him.  It  was  the  Fabian  policy 
that  he  had  learnt  under  Washington,  of  whom  he  prided 
himself  on  being  a  disciple. 

As  the  subsiding  of  the  Catawba  would  enable  (Tom- 
waUis  to  cross,  Greene  ordered  Morgan  to  move  off  si- 
lently with  his  division,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  and 
to  press  his  march  all  night,  so  as  to  gain  a  good  start  in 
advance,  while  he  (Greene)  would  remain  to  bring  on  the 
militia,  who  were  employed  to  check  the  enemy.  These 
militia,  assembled  from  the  neighboring  counties,  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  dis* 
tributed  at  different  fords ;  the  remaining  three  hundred, 
forming  a  corps  of  mounted  riflemen  under  General  Da* 
vidson,  were  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
attack  him  wherever  he  should  make  his  main  attempt  to 
cross.  When  the  enemy  should  have  actually  crossed, 
the  different  bodies  of  militia  were  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  a  rendezvous,  sixteen  miles  distant,  on  the 
road  to  Salisbury,  where  Greene  would  be  waiting  to 
receive  them,  and  conduct  their  further  movements. 

While  these  dispositions  were  being  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican commander,  Comwallis  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
river.  The  night  of  the  31st  was  chosen  for  the  attempt. 
To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  he  detached 
Colonels  Webster  and  Tarleton  with  a  part  of  the  army  to 
a  public  ford  called  Beattie's  Ford,  where  he  supposed 
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Davidson  to  be  stationed.  There  they  were  to  open  a 
cannonade,  and  make  a  feint  of  forcing  a  passage.  The 
main  attempt,  however,  was  to  be  made  six  miles  lower 
down,  at  McGbwan's,  a  private  and  unfrequented  ford, 
where  little,  if  any,  opposition  was  anticipated. 

Oomwallis  set  out  for  that  ford,  with  the  main  body  ot 
his  army,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  night  was 
dark  and  rainy.  He  had  to  make  his  way  through  a 
wood  and  swamp  where  there  was  no  road.  His  aitilleiy 
stuck  fast  The  line  passed  on  without  them.  It  was 
near  daybreak  by  the  time  the  head  of  the  column 
reached  the  ford.  To  their  surprise,  they  beheld  numer- 
ous camp  fires  on  the  opposite  bank  Word  was  hastily 
carried  to  Comwallis  that  the  ford  was  guarded.  It  was 
so  indeed  :  Davidson  was  there  with  his  riflemen. 

His  lordship  would  have  waited  for  his  artillery,  but 
the  rain  was  still  falling,  and  might  render  the  river  un- 
fordable.  At  that  place  the  Catawba  was  nearly  five 
hundred  yards  wide,  about  three  feet  deep,  very  rapid, 
and  full  of  large  stones.  The  troops  entered  the  river  in 
platoons,  to  support  each  other  against  the  current,  and 
were  ordered  not  to  fire  until  they  should  gain  the  op- 
posite bank  Colonel  Hall,  of  the  light  infantry  of  the 
guards,  led  the  way ;  the  grenadiers  followed.  The  noise 
of  the  water  and  the  darkness  covered  their  movements 
until  they  were  nearly  half-way  across,  when  they  were 
descried  by  an  American  sentinel  He  challenged  them 
three  times,  and  receiving  no  answer,  fired.    Terrified  by 
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the  report,  the  man  who  was  guiding  the  British  tnmed 
and  fled.  Colonel  Hall,  thus  abandoned,  led  the  way 
directly  across  the  river ;  whereas  the  true  ford  inclined 
diagonally  further  down.  Hall  had  to  pass  through 
deeper  water,  but  he  reached  a  part  of  the  bank  where  it 
was  unguarded.  The  American  pickets,  too,  which  had 
turned  out  at  the  alarm  given  by  the  sentinel,  had  to 
deliver  a  distant  and  slanting  fire.  Still  it  had  its  effect 
Three  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  thirty-six  wounded. 
Oolonel  Hall  pushed  on  gallantly,  but  was  shot  down  as 
he  ascended  the  bank.  The  horse  on  which  Oomwallis 
rode  was  wounded,  but  the  brave  animal  carried  his  lord- 
ship to  the  shore,  where  he  sank  under  him.  The  steed 
of  Brigadier-general  O'Hara  rolled  over  with  him  into 
the  water,  and  General  Leslie's  horse  was  borne  away  by 
the  tnmultuous  current  and  with  difficulty  recovered. 

G(eneral  Davidson  hastened  with  his  men  towards  the 
place  where  the  British  were  landing.  The  latter  formed 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  on  firm  ground,  charged 
Davidson's  men  before  he  had  time  to  get  them  in  order, 
killed  and  wounded  about  forty,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight. 

General  Davidson  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ground, 
and  was  killed  just  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse.  When 
the  enemy  had  effected  the  passage,  Tarleton  was  de» 
tached  with  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  militia,  most  of 
whom  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Eager  to  avenge  his  late 
disgrace,  he  scoured  the  country,  and  made  for  Tarrant's 
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taveniy  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  about  a  hundred 
of  them  had  assembled  from  different  fords,  on  their  way 
to  the  rendezvous,  and  were  refreshing  themselves.  As 
Tarleton  came  clattering  upon  them  with  his  legion,  they 
ran  to  their  horses,  delivered  a  hasty  fire,  which  emptied 
some  of  his  saddles,  and  then  made  for  the  woods ;  a  few 
of  the  worst  mounted  were  overtaken  and  slain.  Tarle* 
ton,  in  his  account  of  his  campaigns,  made  the  number 
nearly  fifty ;  but  the  report  of  a  British  officer,  who  rode 
over  the  ground  shortly  afterwards,  reduced  it  to  ten. 
The  truth  probably  lay  between.  The  survivors  were 
dispersed  beyond  rallying.  Tarleton,  satisfied  with  his 
achievement,  rejoined  the  main  body.  Had  he  scoured 
the  country  a  few  miles  further.  General  Greene  and  his 
suite  might  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 

The  general,  informed  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
Catawba  at  daybreak,  awaited  anxiously  at  the  rendez- 
vous the  arrival  of  the  militia.  It  was  not  until  after 
midnight  that  he  heard  of  their  utter  dispersion,  and  of 
the  death  of  Davidson.  Apprehending  the  rapid  advance 
of  Comwallis,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  Morgan,  who  with 
his  division  was  pushing  forward  for  the  Yadkin,  first 
sending  orders  to  General  Huger  to  conduct  the  other 
division  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Guilford  Oourt-house, 
where  the  forces  were  to  be  united.  Greene  spurred  for- 
ward through  heavy  rain  and  deep  miry  roads.  It  was 
a  dreary  ride  and  a  lonely  one,  for  he  had  detached  his 
aides-de-camp  in  different  directions,  to  collect  the  soat^ 
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tered  Tnilitia.  At  mid-day  lie  alighted,  weary  and  travel- 
stained,  at  the  inn  at  Salisbury,  where  the  army  physician 
who  had  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  re- 
ceived him  at  the  door,  and  inquired  after  his  weU-being. 
^  Fatigued,  hungry,  alone,  and  penniless,"  was  Greene's 
heavy-hearted  reply.  The  landlady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele, 
overheard  his  desponding  words.  While  he  was  seated 
at  table,  she  entered  the  room,  closed  the  door,  and  draw- 
ing from  under  her  apron  two  bags  of  money,  which  she 
had  carefully  hoarded  in  those  precarious  times,  ''  Take 
these,"  said  the  noble-hearted  woman;  ''you  will  want 
them,  and  I  can  do  without  them."  This  is  one  of  the 
numberless  instances  of  the  devoted  patriotism  of  our 
women  during  the  Bevolution.  Their  patriotism  was  apt 
to  be  purer  and  more  disinterested  than  that  of  the  men. 
Comwallis  did  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  had  been  ap^ 
prehended.  After  crossing  the  Catawba,  he  had  to  wait 
for  his  wagons  and  artiUery.  which  had  remained  on  the 
other  side  in  the  woods ;  so  that  by  nightfall  of  the  1st 
of  February  he  was  not  more  than  five  miles  on  the  road 
to  Salisbury.  Eager  to  come  up  with  the  Americans,  he 
mounted  some  of  the  infantry  upon  the  baggage  horses, 
joined  them  to  the  cavalry,  and  sent  the  whole  forward 
under  General  O'Hara.  They  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tadkin  at  night,  between  the  2d  and  3d  of  February, 
just  in  time  to  capture  a  few  wagons  lingering  in  the  rear 
of  the  American  army,  which  had  passed.  The  riflemen 
who  guarded  them  retreated  after  a  short  skirmish.  There 
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were  no  boats  with  wliich  to  cross ;  the  Americans  had 
secured  them  on  the  other  side.  The  rain  which  had 
fallen  throughout  the  day  had  overflooded  the  ford  by 
which  the  American  cavalry  had  passed.  The  pursuers 
were  again  brought  to  a  stand.  After  some  doubt  and 
delay,  Comwallis  took  his  course  up  the  south  side  of  the 
Yadkin,  and  crossed  by  what  is  still  called  the  Shallow 
Ford,  while  Greene  continued  on  unmolested  to  Guilford 
Oourt-house,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Huger  and 
his  division  on  the  9th. 

Comwallis  was  now  encamped  about  twenty-five  miles 
above  them,  at  the  old  Moravian  town  of  Salem.  Greene 
summoned  a  council  of  war  (almost  the  only  time  he  was 
known  to  do  so),  and  submitted  the  question  whether  or 
not  to  offer  battle.  There  was  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
negative.  A  fourth  part  of  the  force  was  on  the  sick 
list,  from  nakedness  and  exposure.  The  official  returns 
gave  but  two  thousand  and  thirty-six,  rank  and  file,  fit 
for  duty.    Of  these  upwards  of  six  hundred  were  militia. 

Comwallis  had  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  men,  including  three  hundred  cavalry,  all  thor- 
oughly disciplined  and  well  equipped.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  retreat. 

The  great  object  of  Greene  now  was  to  get  across  the 
river  Dan  and  throw  himself  into  Virginia.  With  the 
reinforcements  and  assistance  he  might  there  expect  to 
find,  he  hoped  to  effect  the  salvation  of  the  South,  and 
provent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.    The  ol^ect  of 
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Oomwallis  was  to  get  between  him  and  Yirginia,  force 
him  to  a  combat  before  he  could  receive  those  reinforce- 
ments, or  enclose  him  in  between  the  great  rivers  on  the 
west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the 
British  army  under  himself  and  Lord  Bawdon  on  the 
north  and  south.  His  lordship  had  been  informed  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  Dan,  at  present,  could  only  be 
crossed  in  boats,  and  that  the  country  could  not  afford  a 
sufficient  number  for  the  passage  of  Greene's  army ;  he 
trusted,  therefore,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  river,  where  alone  it  was  fordable.  Ghreene,  how* 
ever,  had  provided  against  such  a  contingency.  Boats 
had  been  secured  at  various  places  by  his  agents,  and 
could  be  collected  at  a  few  hours*  notice  at  the  lower  fer< 
ries.  Instead,  therefore,  of  striving  with  his  lordship 
for  the  upper  fords,  Greene  shaped  his  course  for  Boyd's 
and  Irwin's  fords,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Dan 
and  Staunton  rivers  which  forms  the  Boanoke,  and  about 
seventy  miles  from  Guilford  Court-house.  This  wotdd 
give  him  twenty-five  miles  advantage  of  Lord  Comwallis 
at  the  outsei  General  Kosciuszko  was  sent  with  a  party 
in  advance  to  collect  the  boats  and  throw  up  breastworks 
at  the  ferries. 

In  ordering  his  march,  General  Greene  took  the  lead 
with  the  main  body,  the  baggage,  and  stores.  General 
Morgan  would  have  had  the  command  of  the  rear-guard, 
composed  of  seven  hundred  of  the  most  alert  and  active 
troops,  cavalry  and  light  infantry;  but,  being  disabled 
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by  a  violent  attack  of  ague  and  rheamatismy  it  was  giTSB 
to  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  (formerly  adjatant-general}, 
who  had  with  him  Colonels  Howard,  Washington,  and  Lea 

This  corps,  detached  some  distance  in  the  rear,  did  in- 
finite  service.  Being  lightly  equipped,  it  could  manoeuvre 
in  front  o£  the  British  line  of  march,  break  down  bridges, 
sweep  off  provisions,  and  impede  its  progress  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  while  the  main  body  moved  forward  unmolested. 
It  was  now  that  Comwallis  most  felt  the  severity  of  the 
blow  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  in  the 
loss  of  his  light  troops,  having  so  few  to  cope  with  the 
^te  corps  under  Williams. 

Great  abilities  were  shown  by  the  commanders  on  either 
side  in  this  momentous  trial  of  activity  and  skilL  It  was 
a  long  and  severe  march  for  both  armies,  through  a  wild 
and  rough  country,  thinly  peopled,  cut  up  by  streams, 
partly  covered  by  forests,  along  deep  and  frozen  roads, 
under  drenching  rains,  without  tents  at  night,  and  with 
scanty  suppUes  of  provisions.  The  British  suffered  the 
least,  for  they  were  well  equipped  and  comfortably  clad ; 
whereas  the  poor  Americans  were  badly  off  for  clothing, 
and  many  of  them  without  shoes.  The  patriot  armies  of 
the  Kevolution,  however,  were  accustomed  in  their  winter 
marches  to  leave  evidences  of  their  hardships  in  bloody 
footprints. 

We  forbear  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  masterly 
retreat,  the  many  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  of  the  cover- 
ing party  to  delay  and  hoodwink  the  enemy.    Tarletou 
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himself  bears  witness  in  his  narrative,  that  every  measure 
of  the  Americans  was  judiciously  designed  and  vigorously 
executed.  So  much  had  Oomwallis  been  misinformed  at 
the  outset  as  to  the  means  below  of  passing  the  riyer,  and 
BO  difficult  was  it,  from  want  of  light  troops,  to  gain  infor- 
mation while  on  the  march,  that  he  pushed  on  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  driving  the  American  army  into  a 
trap  and  would  give  it  a  signal  blow  before  it  could  cross 
the  Dan. 

In  the  meantime,  Greene,  with  the  main  body,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  over 
with  ease  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  at  Boyd's  and 
Irwin's  terries,  sending  back  word  to  Williams,  who  with 
his  covering  party  was  far  in  the  rear.  That  intelligent 
officer  encamped,  as  usual,  in  the  evening,  at  a  wary  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  enemy,  but  stole  a  march  upon  them 
after  dark,  leaving  his  camp  fires  burning.  He  pushed  on 
all  night,  arrived  at  the  ferry  in  the  morning  of  the  ISth, 
having  marched  forty  miles  within  the  last  four  and  twenty 
hours ;  and  made  such  despatch  in  crossing,  that  his  last 
troops  had  landed  on  the  Virginia  shore  by  the  time  the 
astonished  enemy  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank.  Nothing, 
according  to  their  own  avowal,  could  surpass  the  grief  and 
vexation  of  the  British  at  discovering,  on  their  arrival  at 
Boyd's  Ferry,  "that  all  their  toils  and  exertions  had 
been  vain,  and  that  all  their  hopes  were  frustrated.*'  * 

^Annual  Register^  V19L 
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OOBirWALLIB   TAKES  POST    AT  HILLSBOBOnOH.— HI8   PBOOLAliATIOir.- 

HB0BOBS8S  THB  DAN. — COUNTBT  8C0UBBD  BT  LBB  AMD  PIOKBHB. — AFVAJai 
WITH  COLONBL  PTLB. — MANCBUVBE8  OF  COBNWALLI8  TO  BBIMO  OBKBNB  TO 
ACTION.  —  BATTLB  OF  OUILFOBD  COUBT-HOUSB. — OBBENB  BBTBBAT8  TO 
TBOUBLBSOMB  OBBBK.  —  0OBNWALLI8  MABGHB8  TOWABD  GAFB  VBAB.  — 
GBBBNB  PUBSUB8  HIM.  —18  BBOUOHT  TO  A  STAND  AT  DBBP  BIYBB.  —  DB- 
TBBMINB8  TO  FACB  ABOUT  AND  CABBY  THB  WAB  INTO  SOUTH  CABOUHA.-— 
COBNWALLIS  1CABCHB8  FOB  YIBGINIA. 

|0B  a  day  the  two  armies  lay  panting  within 
sight  of  each  other  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  race. 
In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  dated  the  day  of  the 
crossing,  Greene  writes :  "  On  the  Dan  River,  almost 
fatigued  to  death,  having  had  a  retreat  to  conduct  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles,  manoeuvring  constantly  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  to  give  time  for  the  militia  to  turn 
cut  and  get  off  our  stores."  And  to  Washington  he 
writes  (Feb.  15),  "  Lord  Comwallis  has  been  at  our  heels 
from  day  to  day  ever  since  we  left  Ghiilford,  and  our 
movements  from  thence  to  this  place  have  been  of  the 
most  critical  kind,  having  a  river  in  our  front  and  the 

enemy  in   our  rear.     The  miserable    condition   of    the 

800 
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troops  for  clothing  has  rendered  the  march  the  most 
painful  imaginable,  many  hundred  of  the  soldiers  traok- 
ing  the  ground  with  their  bloody  feet.  Your  feelings  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  soldier,  had  you  been  with  us,  would 
Lave  been  severely  tried."  He  concludes  by  an  honor- 
Able  testimonial  in  their  favor :  ^^  Our  army  are  in  good 
spirits,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings  and  excessive 
fatigue." 

On  the  16th,  the  river  began  to  subside:  the  enemy 
might  soon  be  able  to  cross.  Greene  prepared  for  a  fur- 
ther retreat  by  sending  forward  his  baggage  on  the  road 
to  Halifax,  and  securing  the  passage  of  the  Staunton. 
jLi  Halifax  he  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  rather  than 
sujSer  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  it  without  a  strug- 
gle. Its  situation  on  the  Boanoke  would  make  it  a  strong 
position  for  their  army,  supported  by  a  fleet,  and  would 
If^vor  their  designs  both  on  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
"With  a  view  to  its  defense,  intrenchments  had  already 
1>een  thrown  up,  under  the  direction  of  Eosciuszko. 

Liord  Comwallis,  however,  did  not  deem  it  prudent, 
^tinder  present  circumstances,  to  venture  into  Virginia, 
"vrhere  Ghreene  wotdd  be  sure  of  powerful  reinforcements, 
m^orth  Carolina  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder  and 
cx>iifu8ion;  he  thought  it  better  to  remain  in  it  for  a 
lame,  and  profit  by  having  compelled  Greene  to  abandon 
xt.  After  giving  his  troops  a  day's  repose,  therefore,  he 
put  them  once  more  in  motion  on  the  18th,  along  the 
road  by  which  he  had  pursued  Greene.    The  latter,  who 
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was  incessantlj  on  the  alert,  was  informed  of  this  retro 
grade  moye,  by  a  preconcerted  signal;  the  waving  of  a 
white  handkerchief,  under  covert  of  the  opposite  bank, 
by  a  female  patriot 

This  changed  the  game.  Lee,  with  his  legion,  strengthr 
ened  by  two  veteran  Maryland  companies,  and  Pickens^ 
with  a  corps  of  South  Carolina  militia,  all  light  troops, 
were  transported  across  the  Dan  in  the  boats,  with  or- 
ders to  gain  the  front  of  Gomwallis,  hover  as  near  as 
safety  would  permit,  cut  off  his  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
affected parts  of  the  country,  and  check  the  rising  of  the 
royalists.  "  If  we  can  but  delay  him  for  a  day  or  two," 
said  Ghreene,  '^  he  must  be  ruined."  Greene,  in  the  mean^ 
while,  remained  with  his  main  force  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Dan,  waiting  to  ascertain  his  lordship's  real  de« 
signs,  and  ready  to  cross  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  movements  of  Comwallis,  for  a  day  or  two,  were 
of  a  dubious  nature,  designed  to  perplex  his  opponents ; 
on  the  20th,  however,  he  took  post  at  Hillsborough. 
Here  he  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation, stating  that,  whereas  it  had  pleased  Divine  Prov- 
idence to  prosper  the  operations  of  His  Majesty's  arms 
in  driving  the  rebel  army  out  of  the  province,  he  invited 
all  his  loyal  subjects  to  hasten  to  this  standard  with  their 
arms  and  ten  days'  provisions,  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  remains  of  rebellion,  and  reestablishing  good  order 
and  constitutional  government. 

By  another  instrument,  all  who  could  raise  indepen* 
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dent  companieB  were  called  upon  to  give  in  their  names 
at  head-qnarters,  and  a  bounty  in  money  and  lands  waa 
promised  to  those  -who  should  enlist  ander  them.  The 
companies  thns  raised  vere  to  be  formed  into  regiments. 

These  sounding  appeals  produced  but  little  effect  on 
tJie  people  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Many  hundreds, 
says  Tarleton,  rode  into  the  camp  to  talk  over  the  procla- 
mation, inquire  the  news  of  the  day,  and  take  a  view  of 
the  king's  troops.  The  generality  seemed  desirons  of 
peace,  bat  averse  from  any  exertion  to  procure  it.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  Continentals  had  been  chased  out 
of  the  province,  but  apprehended  they  would  soon  retnm. 
"  Some  of  the  most  zealous,"  adds  he,  "  promised  to  raise 
companies,  and  even  regiments ;  but  their  followers  and 
dependents  were  slow  to  enlist."  Tarleton  himself  was 
forthwith  detached  with  the  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of 
infantry,  to  a  region  of  country  lying  between  the  Hav 
and  Beep  rivers,  to  bring  on  a  considerable  number  o{ 
loyalists  who  were  said  to  be  assembling  there. 

Bnmor,  in  the  meantime,  had  m^;nified  the  effect  of 
his  lordship's  proclamations.  Word  was  brought  to 
Qreene,  that  the  tories  were  flocking  from  all  quarters 
to  file  royal  standard.  Seven  companies,  it  was  said,  had 
been  raised  in  a  single  day.  At  this  time  the  reinforce- 
ments to  the  American  camp  had  been  little  more  than 
six  hundred  Yirginia  militia,  under  Oeneral  Stevens. 
Greene  saw  that  at  this  rate,  if  Comwallis  were  aUowed 
to  remain  undisturbed,  he  would  soon  have  complete 
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oommand  of  North  Carolina ;  he  boldly  determined,  {here- 
fore,  to  recross  the  Dan  at  all  ha2sard8  with  the  scanty 
force  at  his  command,  and  give  his  lordship  cheok.  In 
this  spirit  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  crossed  the  river  on 
the  23d. 

In  the  meantime,  Lee  and  Pickens,  who  were  Boonting 
the  country  about  Hillsborough,  received  information  of 
Tarleton's  recruiting  expedition  to  the  region  between 
the  Haw  and  Deep  Bivers.  There  was  no  foe  they  were 
more  eager  to  cope  with ;  and  they  resolved  to  give  him 
a  surprise.  Having  forded  the  Haw  one  day  about 
noon,  they  learnt  from  a  countryman  that  Tarleton  was 
encamped  about  three  miles  ofi^  that  his  horses  were 
unsaddled,  and  that  everything  indicated  confident  se- 
curity. They  now  pushed  on  under  covert  of  the  woods, 
prepared  to  give  the  bold  partisan  a  blow  after  his  own 
fashion.  Before  they  reached  the  place  Tarleton  had 
marched  on ;  they  captured  two  of  his  staff,  however,  who 
had  remained  behind,  settling  with  the  people  of  a  farm- 
house for  supplies  furnished  to  the  detachment 

Being  informed  that  Tarleton  was  to  halt  for  the  night 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  they  still  trusted  to  surprise 
him.  On  the  way,  however,  they  had  an  encounter  with 
a  body  of  three  or  four  hxmdred  mounted  royalists,  armed 
with  rifles,  and  commanded  by  a  Colonel  Pyle,  marching 
in  quest  of  Tarleton.  As  Lee  with  his  cavalry  was  in 
advance,  he  was  mistaken  for  Tarleton,  and  hailed  with 
loyal  acclamations.    He  favored  the  mistake,  and  was 
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taking  measures  to  capture  the  royalists,  when  some  of 
them,  seeing  the  infantry  under  Pickens,  discovered  their 
error  and  fired  upon  the  rear-guard.  The  cavalry  in- 
stantly charged  upon  them ;  ninety  were  cut  down  and 
slain,  and  a  great  number  wounded;  among  the  latter 
was  Colonel  Pyle  himself,  who  took  refuge  among  thick- 
ets on  the  borders  of  a  piece  of  water  which  still  bears 
his  name.  The  Americans  alleged  in  excuse  for  the 
slaughter,  that  it  was  provoked  by  their  being  attacked ; 
and  that  the  sabre  was  used,  as  a  continued  firing  might 
alarm  Tarleton's  camp.  We  do  not  wonder,  however^ 
that  British  writers  pronounced  it  a  massacre ;  though  it 
was  but  following  the  example  set  by  Tarleton  himself 
in  this  ruthless  campaign. 

After  all,  Lee  and  Pickens  missed  the  object  of  their 
enterprise.  The  approach  of  night  and  the  fatigue  of 
their  troops,  made  them  defer  their  attack  upon  Tarleton 
until  morning.  In  the  meantime,  the  latter  had  received 
an  express  from  Gomwallis,  informing  him  that  Greene 
had  passed  the  Dan,  and  ordering  him  to  return  to  Hills- 
borough as  soon  as  possible.  He  hastened  to  obey.  Lee 
with  his  legion  was  in  the  saddle  before  daybreak ;  but 
Tarleton's  troops  were  already  on  the  march.  "The 
legion,"  writes  Lee,  "accustomed  to  night  expeditions, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  pine-torch  for  flambeau. 
Supplied  with  this,  though  the  morning  was  dark,  the 
enemy's  trail  was  distinctly  discovered,  whenever  a  di« 
vei^ncy  took  place  in  his  route." 

VOL.  IT.— SO 
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Before  sunrisey  however,  Tarleton  had  forded  the  H»w, 
and  "Light  Horse  Harry"  gave  over  the  pnrsnity  con- 
soling  himself  that  though  he  had  not  effected  the  ohief 
object  of  his  enterprise,  a  secondary  one  was  completely 
executed,  which  would  repress  the  tory  spirit  just  begin* 
ning  to  burst  forth.  "  Fortune,"  writes  he  in  his  magnil- 
oquent way,  "  Fortune,  which  sways  so  imperiously  the 
affidrs  of  war,  demonstrated  throughout  the  operation  its 
supreme  control*  Nothing  was  omitted  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  to  give  to  the  expedition  the  desired  ter- 
mination ;  but  the  very  bright  prospects  which  for  a  time 
presented  themselves,  were  suddenly  overcast ; — ^the  ca- 
pricious goddess  gave  us  Pyle  and  saved  Tarleton.** 

The  reappearance  of  Qreene  and  his  army  in  North 
Carolina,  heralded  by  the  scourings  of  Lee  and  Pickens, 
disconcerted  the  schemes  of  Lord  Oomwallis.  The  re- 
cruiting service  was  interrupted.  Many  royalists  who 
were  on  the  way  to  his  camp  returned  home.  Forage  and 
provisions  became  scarce  in  the  neighborhood.  He  found 
himself  he  said,  "  amongst  timid  friends  and  adjoining  to 
inveterate  rebels."  On  the  26th,  therefore,  he  abandoned 
Hillsborough,  threw  himself  across  the  Haw,  and  en- 
camped near  Alamance  Creek,  one  of  its  principal  trib- 
utaries, in  a  country  favorable  to  supplies  and  with  a 
tory  population.  His  position  was  commanding,  at  the 
point  of  concurrence  of  roads  from  Salisbury,  Ouilfordi 

♦  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War,  I  819L 
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High  Bockford,  Cross  Creek,  and  Hillsborongh.  It  oov 
ered  also  tlie  communication  witli  Wilmington,  -wkere  a 
depot  of  milituy  stores,  so  important  to  his  half-desti' 
tnte  army,  had  recently  been  established. 

Greene,  with  hia  main  armj,  took  post  about  fifteen 
miles  above  him,  on  the  heights  between  TroxtbleBome 
Creek  and  Beedy  Fork,  one  of  the  tribataries  of  the  Haw. 
JSis  plan  was  to  cat  the  enemy  off  from  the  upper  coon- 
ties  ;  to  harass  him  hy  skirmishes,  bat  to  avoid  a  general 
battle  ;  thus  gaining  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
daily  expected.  He  rarely  lay  more  than  two  days  in  a 
place,  and  kept  his  light  troops  under  Pickens  and  Wil- 
liams between  him  and  the  enemy ;  hovering  aboat  the 
latter ;  intercepting  his  intelligence ;  attacking  his  forag- 
ing parties,  and  striking  at  his  flanks  whenever  exposed. 
Sharp  skirmishes  occurred  between  them  and  Tarleton's 
cavalry  with  various  success.  The  country  being  maoh 
of  a  wilderness,  obliged  both  parties  to  be  on  the  alert ; 
but  the  Americans,  accustomed  to  bush-fighting,  were 
not  easily  surprised. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Oomwallis,  learning  that  the  light 
troops  nnder  Williams  were  very  carelessly  posted,  pnt 
his  army  suddenly  in  motion,  and  crossed  the  Alamance 
in  a  thick  fog ;  with  the  design  to  beat  up  their  quarters, 
drive  them  in  upon  the  main  army,  and  bring  Greene  to 
action  should  he  come  to  their  assistance.  His  movement 
was  discovered  by  the  American  patrols,  and  the  alarm 
given.    Williams  hastily  called  in  his  detachments,  and 
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retreated  with  his  light  troops  across  Beedj  Fork,  while 
Lee  with  his  legion  manoeuvred  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
A  stand  was  made  by  the  Americans  at  Wetzell's  T^iH, 
bat  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  fifty 
killed  and  wounded.  Comwallis  did  not  pursue ;  even- 
ing was  approaching,  and  he  had  failed  in  his  main  ob- 
ject ;  that  of  bringing  Ghreene  to  action.  The  latter,  fixed 
in  his  resolve  of  avoiding  a  conflict,  had  retreated  across 
the  Haw,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  communication  with  the 
roads  by  which  he  expected  his  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments. The  militia  of  the  country,  who  occasionally 
flocked  to  his  camp,  were  chiefly  volunteers,  who  fell  off 
after  every  skirmish,  '^  going  home/'  as  he  said,  **  to  tell 
the  news."  ^^  At  this  time,"  said  he  on  the  lOth,  **  I  have 
not  above  eight  or  nine  hundred  of  them  in  the  field  ;  yet 
there  have  been  upwards  of  five  thousand  in  motion  in 
the  course  of  four  weeks.  A  force  fluctuating  in  this 
manner  can  promise  but  slender  hopes  of  success  against 
an  enemy  in  high  discipline,  and  made  formidable  by  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers.  Hitherto,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  effect  that  by  finesse  which  I  dare  not  attempt 
by  force."  * 

Greene  had  scarcely  written  this  letter  when  the  long 
expected  reinforcements  arrived,  having  been  hurried  on 
by  forced  marches.  They  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  Vir- 
ginia militf^  under  Qeneral  Lawson,  two  brigades  of 

*  Letter  to  (Governor  Jefferson,  Maioh  lOl 
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North  Carolina  militia  under  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton, 
and  four  hundred  regulars  enlisted  for  eighteen  months. 
TTia  whole  effective  force,  according  to  official  returns, 
amounted  to  four  thousand  two  himdred  and  forty-three 
foot,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  cavalry.  Of  his 
infantry,  not  quite  two  thousand  were  regulars,  and  of 
these,  three-fourths  were  new  levies.  His  force  nearly 
doubled  in  number  that  of  Comwallis,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  four  hundred  men ;  but  many  o| 
Greene's  troops  were  raw  and  inexperienced,  and  had 
never  been  in  battle  ;  those  of  the  enemy  were  veterans 
schooled  in  warfare,  and,  as  it  were,  welded  together  by 
campaigning  in  a  foreign  land,  where  their  main  safety 
consisted  in  standing  by  each  other. 

Greene  knew  the  inferiority  of  his  troops  in  this  re. 
spect ;  his  reinforcements,  too,  fell  far  short  of  what  he 
liad  been  led  to  expect,  yet  he  determined  to  accept  the 
l>attle  which  had  so  long  been  offered.  The  corps  of 
light  troops,  under  Williams,  which  had  rendered  such 
efficient  service,  was  now  incorporated  with  the  main 
iDody,  and  all  detachments  were  ordered  to  assemble  at 
dluilford,  within  eight  miles  of  the  enemy,  where  he  en- 
^samped  on  the  14th,  sending  his  wagons  and  heavy  bag« 
to  the  Iron  Works  at  Troublesome  Creek,  ten  miles 

his  rear. 

Comwallis,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  correct  infor- 
xmation,  and  from  Greene's  frequent  change  of  position, 
Tiad  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  American  force,  rating  ii 
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as  high  as  eight  thousand  men :  still  he  imsied  in  his 
well-seasoned  veterans,  and  determined  to  attack  Greene 
in  his  encampment,  now  that  he  seemed  disposed  for  a 
general  action.  To  provide  against  the  possibilily  of  a 
retreat,  he  sent  his  carriages  and  baggage  to  Bell's  MiUs, 
on  Deep  Biver,  and  set  out  at  daybreak  on  the  16th,  for 
Guilford. 

Within  four  miles  of  that  place,  near  the  New  Garden 
meeting-house,  Tarleton  with  the  advanced  guard  of  cav* 
airy,  infantry,  and  yagers,  came  upon  the  American  ad« 
vanced  guard,  composed  of  Lee*s  partisan  legion,  and 
some  mountaineers  and  Virginia  militia.  Tarleton  and 
Lee  were  well  matched  in  military  prowess,  and  the 
skirmish  between  them  was  severe.  Lee's  horses,  beings 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  were  superior  in  weigh 
and  strength  to  those  of  his  opponent,  which  had  been 
chiefly  taken  from  plantations  in  South  Carolina.  Thca 
latter  were  borne  down  by  a  charge  in  close  column 
several  of  their  riders  were  dismounted,  and  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Tarleton,  seeing  that  his  weakly 
mounted  men  fought  to  a  disadvantage,  sounded  a  re- 
treat ;  Lee  endeavored  to  cut  him  oflf :  a  general  conflict 
of  the  vanguards,  horse  and  foot,  ensued,  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  obliged  Lee,  in 
his  turn,  to  retire  with  precipitation. 

During  this  time,  Greene  was  preparing  for  action  on 
a  woody  eminence,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of 
Guilford  Court-house.      The  neighboring  country   waa 
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eoTered  with  forest,  excepting  some  cnltiyated  fields 
abont  the  oonrt-house,  and  along  the  SaUsbnry  road, 
which  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  place,  from  south 
to  north. 

Qreene  had  drawn  out  his  troops  in  three  lines.  The 
first,  composed  of  North  Carolina  militia,  volunteers  and 
riflemen,  under  Generab  Butler  and  Eaton,  was  posted 
behind  a  fence,  with  an  open  field  in  front,  and  woods  on 
the  flanks  and  in  the  rear.  About  three  hundred  yards 
behind  this,  was  the  second  line,  composed  of  Yirginia 
tnilitiA^  under  Generals  Stevens  and  Lawson,  drawn  up 
across  the  road,  and  covered  by  a  wood.  The  third  line, 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  second,  was 
composed  of  Continental  troops  or  regulars;  those  of 
Yii^inia  under  General  Huger  on  the  right,  those  of 
Maryland  under  Colonel  Williams  on  the  left  Colonel 
Washington  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  Kirkwood's  Dela- 
ware infantry,  and  a  battalion  of  Virginia  militia,  covered 
the  right  flank ;  Lee's  legion,  with  the  Virginia  riflemen 
under  Colonel  Campbell,  covered  the  left  Two  six- 
pounders  were  in  the  road,  in  advance  of  the  flrst  line ; 
two  fleld-pieces  with  the  rear  line  near  the  court-house, 
where  General  Greene  took  his  station. 

About  noon  the  head  of  the  British  army  was  descried 
advancing  spiritedly  from  the  south  along  the  Salisbury 
road,  and  defiling  into  the  fields.  A  cannonade  was 
opened  from  the  two  six-pounders,  in  front  of  the  first 
American  line.    It  was  answered  by  the  British  artillery. 
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Keitber  prodaoed  much  effect.  The  enemy  now  advAtiM  j 
coolly  and  steadily  in  three  oolnmnB ;  the  Hessians  and 
Highlanders  under  General  lieslie,  on  the  right,  the 
Boyal  Artillery  and  Guards  in  the  centre,  and  Webster's 
brigade  on  the  left.  The  Korth  Carolinians,  vho  formed 
the  first  line,  waited  nntil  the  enemy  were  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  when,  agitated  by  their  martial 
array  and  undaunted  movement,  they  began  to  fall  into 
confusion;  some  fired  off  their  pieces  without  taking 
aim ;  others  threw  them  down,  and  took  to  flight.  A 
volley  from  the  foe,  a  shout,  and  a  charge  of  the  bayonet, 
completed  their  discomfiture.  Some  fled  to  the  woods, 
others  fell  back  upon  the  Tirginians,  who  formed  the 
second  line.  General  Stevens,  who  commanded  the  lat- 
ter, ordered  his  men  to  open  and  let  the  fugitives  pass, 
pretending  that  they  had  orders  to  retire.  He  had  taken 
care,  however,  to  post  forty  riflemen  in  the  rear  of  his 
own  line,  with  orders  to  fire  upon  any  one  who  should 
leave  his  post.  Under  his  spirited  command  and  exam- 
ple, the  Virginians  kept  their  ground  and  fought  bravely. 
The  action  became  much  broken  up  and  diversified  by 
the  extent  of  the  ground.  The  thickness  of  the  woods 
impeded  the  movements  of  the  cavalry.  The  reserves  on 
both  sides  were  called  up.  The  British  bayonet  again 
succeeded ;  the  second  line  gave  way,  and  General 
Stevens,  who  had  kept  the  field  for  some  time,  after 
being  wonnded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball,  ordered  a 
retreat. 
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The  enemy  pressed  with  increasing  ardor  against  the 
third  line,  composed  of  Continental  troops,  and  snp* 
ported  by  Colonel  Washington's  dragoons  and  Kirk* 
wood's  Delawares.  Greene  counted  on  these  to  retrieve 
the  day.  They  were  regulars ;  they  were  fresh,  and 
in  perfect  order.  He  rode  along  the  line,  calling  on 
them  to  stand  firm,  and  give  the  enemy  a  warm  recep* 
tion. 

The  first  Maryland  regiment  which  was  on  the  right 
wing,  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Webster,  with  the  British 
left.  It  stood  the  shock  bravely,  and  being  seconded  by 
some  Virginia  troops,  and  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  drove 
Webster  across  a  ravine.  The  second  Maryland  regi- 
ment was  not  so  successfuL  Impetuously  attaqked  by 
Colonel  Stewart,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  and  a 
company  of  grenadiers,  it  faltered,  gave  way,  and  fled, 
abandoning  two  field-pieces,  which  were  seized  by  the 
enemy.  Stewart  was  pursuing,  when  the  first  regiment, 
which  had  driven  Webster  across  the  ravine,  came  to  the 
rescue  with  fixed  bayonets,  while  Colonel  Washington 
spurred  up  with  his  cavalry.  The  fight  now  was  fierce 
and  bloody.  Stewart  was  slain;  the  two  field-pieces 
were  retaken,  and  the  enemy  in  their  turn  gave  way  and 
were  pursued  with  slaughter ;  a  destructive  fire  of  grape- 
shot  from  the  enemy's  artillery  checked  the  pursuit 
Two  regiments  approached  on  the  right  and  left ;  Web- 
ster recrossed  the  ravine  and  fell  upon  Kirkwood's  Dela^ 
wares.     There  was  intrepid  fi^^hting  in  different  parts  of 
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aba  field ;  bnt  Greene  saw  that  the  day  waa  lost ;  there 
was  no  retrieTing  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  flight 
of  the  North  Carolinians.  UnviUing  to  risk  the  atter 
destniotion  of  his  army,  he  directed  a  retreat,  which  was 
made  in  good  order,  but  they  had  to  leare  their  artil- 
lery on  the  field,  most  of  the  horses  having  been  killed. 
About  three  miles  from  the  field  of  action  he  made  a 
halt  to  collect  stragglers,  and  then  continoed  on  to  the 
place  of  rendezTons  at  Speedwell's  Iron  Works  on 
Troableaome  CreeL 

The  British  were  too  mnch  cat  up  and  fatigned  to  fol- 
low op  their  -rictory.  Two  regiments  with  Tarleton's 
oavalry  attempted  a  pursuit,  bat  were  called  back.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  collect  the  wounded  of  both  armies, 
bat  they  were  dispeTsed  over  so  wide  a  space,  among 
woods  and  thickets,  that  night  closed  before  the  task 
was  accomplished.  It  was  a  dismal  night  even  to  the 
victors ;  a  night  of  nnasoal  darkness,  with  torrents  of 
lain.  The  army  was  deatitate  of  tents ;  there  were  not 
snffioient  hooaes  in  the  vicinity  to  receive  the  wonnded ; 
provisions  were  scanty ;  many  had  tasted  very  little  food 
Cor  the  last  two  days ;  comforts  were  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion. Kearly  fifty  of  the  woonded  sank  under  their  ag- 
gravated miseries,  and  expired  before  morning.  The 
cries  of  the  disabled  and  dying,  who  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle,  during  the  night,  exceeded  all  description. 
Bnch  a  complicated  scene  of  horror  and  distress,  adds 
the  British  vriter,  whose  words  we  quote,  it  is  hoped,  for 
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the  sake  of  humanity,  rarely  occurs,  even  in  military 
life.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  hard-foaght  afiEair 
was  never  folly  ascertained.  Their  official  returns,  made 
immediately  after  the  action,  give  little  more  than  four 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  missing ;  but  Lord  CornwalUs  states  in  his  de- 
spatches, that  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the 
Americans  were  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  loss  sustained  by  his  lordship,  even  if  numeri- 
cally less,  was  far  more  fatal ;  for,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  it  was  not  to  be  supplied,  and  it 
completely  maimed  him.  Of  his  small  army,  ninety-three 
had  fallen,  four  hundred  and  thirteen  were  wounded,  and 
twenty-six  missing.  Among  the  killed  and  wounded  were 
several  officers  of  note.  Thus,  one-fourth  of  his  army  was 
either  killed  or  disabled ;  his  troops  were  exhausted  by 
ffttigue  and  hunger;  his  camp  was  encumbered  by  the 
wounded.  His  victory,  in  fact,  was  almost  as  ruinous  as 
a  defeaL 

Ghreene  lay  for  two  days  within  ten  miles  of  him,  near 
the  Iron  Works  on  Troublesome  Greek,  gathering  up  his 
scattered  troops.  He  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Washing- 
ton, and  remained  undismayed  by  hardships  or  reverses. 
Writing  to  the  latter,  he  says  :  "  Lord  ComwaUis  will  not 
give  up  this  country,  without  being  soundly  beaten.    I 

*  Stedman*  yoI.  ii  p.  846. 
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wish  oar  foroe  was  more  competent  to  the  boaiuess.  Bnt 
I  am  in  hopes,  by  little  and  little,  to  redace  him  in  time. 
His  troops  ore  good,  well  found,  and  fight  with  great 
obstinat^. 

"Ti^inia,"  adds  he,  "has  given  me  every  support  I 
ooald  wish  or  expeoi^  since  Lord  Comwallis  has  been  in 
North  Carolina;  and  nothing  has  contributed  more  to 
this,  than  the  prejndioe  of  the  people  in  favor  of  your 
Bxoellenoy,  which  has  extended  to  me  from  the  friend* 
ahip  yon  have  been  pleased  to  honor  n:j  with."  * 

And  again :  "  The  service  here  is  extremely  severe,  and 
the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  bear  it  with  a  degree  of  patience 
that  does  them  tiie  highest  honor.  I  have  never  taken 
off  my  clothes  since  I  left  the  Pedee.  I  was  taken  with  a 
feinting  last  night,  owing,  I  sappose,  to  excessive  fatigue 
and  constant  watching.  I  am  better  to-day,  bat  far  from 
welL — I  have  little  prospect  of  acquiring  much  reputation 
while  I  labor  under  so  many  disadvantages.  I  hope  my 
friends  will  make  full  allowances ;  and  as  for  vulgar  opin- 
ion, I  regard  it  not." 

In  Washington  he  had  a  friend  whose  approbation  was 
dearer  to  him  than  the  applause  of  thousands,  and  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  him.  To  Qreene's  acconut  of  the 
battle  he  sent  a  cheering  reply.  "Although  the  honors 
of  the  field  do  not  fall  to  your  lot,  I  am  convinced  you 
deserve  them.    The  chances  of  war  are  various,  and  the 

*  Spu-ks.     Com»pond»nea  of  fht  Sevolulion,  iiL  307. 
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best  concerted  measures  and  most  flattering  prospects 
may,  and  often  do  deceive  us,  especially  while  we  are  in 
the  power  of  the  militia.  The  motives  which  induced 
yon  to  risk  an  action  with  Lord  Comwallis  are  supported 
upon  the  best  military  principle,  and  the  consequence,  if 
yon  can  prevent  the  dissipation  of  your  troops,  will  no 
doubt  be  fortunate." 

The  consequence,  it  will  be  found,  was  such  as  Wash- 
ington, with  his  usual  sagacity,  predicted.  Comwallis,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  advance  in  the  career  of  victory, 
could  not  even  hold  the  ground  he  had  so  bravely  won, 
but  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  scene  of  triumph,  to 
some  secure  position  where  he  might  obtain  supplies  for 
his  famished  army. 

lieaving,  therefore,  about  seventy  of  his  officers  and 

men,  who  were  too  severely  wounded  to  bear  travelling, 

together  with  a  number  of  wounded  Americans,  in  the 

i^ew  Garden  meeting-house,  and  the  adjacent  buildings, 

Under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and  placing  the 

^^est  of  his  wounded  in  wagons  or  on  horseback,  he  set 

c^rit,  on  the  third  day  after  the  action,  by  easy  marches 

^or  Chross  Creek,  otherwise  called  the  Haw,  an  eastern 

branch  of  Cape  Fear  Biver,  where  was  a  settlement  of 

l^cottish  Highlanders,  stout  adherents,  as  he  was  led  to 

leve,  to  the  royal  cause.    Here  he  expected  to  be  plen-* 

supplied  with  provisions,  and  to  have  his  sick  and 

rounded  well  taken  care  ol    Hence,  too,  he  could  open 

communication  by  Cape  Fear  Biver,  with  Wilmington, 
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and  obtain  from  the  d^pot  recently  established  there, 
snob  0npplies  as  the  country  about  Cross  Creek  did  not 
afford. 

On  the  day  on  which  he  began  his  march,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  setting  forth  his  victory,  calling  upon  all 
loyal  subjects  to  join  his  standard,  and  holding  out  the 
usual  promises  and  threats  to  such  as  should  obey  or 
should  continue  in  rebellion. 

No  sooner  did  Greene  learn  that  Comwallis  was  re^. 
treating,  than  he  set  out  to  follow  him,  determined  to 
bring  him  again  to  action ;  and  presenting  the  singnlar 
spectacle  of  the  vanquished  pursuing  the  victor.  His 
troops,  however,  suffered  greatly  in  this  pursuit,  from 
wintry  weather,  deep,  wet,  clayey  roads,  and  scarcity  of 
provisions;  the  country  through  which  they  marched 
being  completely  exhausted  ;  but  they  harassed  the  en- 
emy's rear-guard  with  frequent  skirmishes. 

On  the  28th,  Greene  arrived  at  Bamsey's  Mills,  on  Deep 
Biver,  hard  on  the  traces  of  Comwallis,  who  had  left  the 
place  a  few  hours  previously,  with  such  precipitation^ 
that  several  of  his  wounded,  who  had  died  while  on  the 
march,  were  left  behind  unburied.  Several  fresh  quar« 
ters  of  beef  had  likewise  been  forgotten,  and  were  seized 
upon  with  eagerness  by  the  hungry  soldiery.  Such  had 
been  the  urgency  of  the  pursuit  this  day,  that  many  of 
the  American  troops  sank  upon  the  road,  exhausted  with 
fatigue. 

At  Deep  Biver,  Greene  was  brought  to  a  stand*    Ooni« 
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wallis  had  broken  down  the  bridge  by  which  he  had 
crossed ;  and  farther  pursuit  for  the  present  was  impos- 
sible. The  constancy  of  the  militia  now  gave  way.  They 
had  been  continually  on  the  march,  with  little  to  eat,  less 
to  drink,  and  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  woods  in  the  midst 
of  smoke.  Every  step  had  led  them  from  their  homes 
and  increased  their  privations.  They  were  now  in  want 
of  everything,  for  the  retreating  enemy  left  a  famished 
country  behind  him.  The  term  for  which  most  of  them 
had  enlisted  was  expired,  and  they  now  demanded  their 
discharge.  The  demand  was  just  and  reasonable,  and, 
after  striving  in  vain  to  shake  their  determination, 
Greene  felt  compelled  to  comply  with  ii  His  force  thus 
reduced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemj 
further.  The  halt  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  collect  pro^ 
visions  and  rebuild  the  bridge,  would  give  them  such  a 
start  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  overtaking  them  should  they 
continue  their  retreat;  nor  could  he  fight  them  upon 
equal  terms  should  they  make  a  stand.  The  regular 
troops  would  be  late  in  the  field,  if  raised  at  all :  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  unequal  operation  of  the  law  for  drafting, 
was  not  likely  to  furnish  many  soldiers :  Maryland,  as 
late  as  the  13th  instant,  had  not  got  a  man ;  neither  was 
there  the  least  prospect  of  raising  a  man  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  this  situation,  remote  from  reinforcements,  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and  without  hope  of 
support,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  "  If  the  enemy  falls  down 
toward  Wilmington,"  said  he,  "  they  will  be  in  a  position 
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where  it  would  be  impossible  for  as  to  injure  them  if  we 
had  a  force."  *  Suddenly  he  determined  to  change  his 
course,  and  carry  the  war  into  South  Carolina.  This 
would  oblige  the  enemy  either  to  follow  him,  and  thus 
abandon  North  Carolina;  or  to  sacrifice  all  his  posts 
in  the  upper  part  of  North  Carolina  and  Oeorgia.  To 
Washington,  to  whom  he  considered  himself  accountable 
for  all  his  policy,  and  from  whose  counsel  he  derived 
confidence  and  strength,  he  writes  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. ''  All  things  considered,  I  think  the  movement  is 
warranted  by  the  souudest  reasons,  both  political  and 
military.  The  manoeuvre  will  be  critical  and  dangerous, 
and  the  troops  exposed  to  every  hardship.  But  as  I 
share  it  with  them,  I  may  hope  they  will  bear  up  under 
it  with  that  magnanimity  which  has  always  supported 
ihem,  and  for  which  they  deserve  everything  of  their 
country." — "I  shall  take  every  measure,"  adds  he,  "to 
avoid  a  misfortune.  But  necessity  obliges  me  to  commit 
myself  to  chance,  and,  I  trust,  my  friends  will  do  justice 
to  my  reputation,  if  any  accident  attends  me." 

In  this  brave  spirit  he  apprised  Sumter,  Pickens,  and 
Marion,  by  letter,  of  his  intentions,  and  called  upon  them 
to  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  all  the  militia  they  could 
collect ;  promising  to  send  forward  cavalry  and  small  de- 
tachments of  light  infantry,  to  aid  them  in  capturing  out- 
posts before  the  army  should  arrive. 

•  Greene  to  Washington,     Cor,  Hev.,  iiL  278L 
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To  Lafayette  he  writes  at  the  same  time  :  ''  I  expect 
by  this  moyement  to  draw  Comwallis  out  of  this  State, 
Gnd  prevent  him  from  forming  a  junction  ivith  Arnold.  H 
^oa  follow  to  support  me,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we 
>nay  give  him  a  drubbing.  espeoiaUy  if  General  Wayne 
^x>9[ies  np  with  the  PemisjlTanians." 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan,  Oreene,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
<Uscharged  all  his  militia  with  many  thanks  for  the  cour* 
age  and  fortitude  with  which  they  had  followed  him 
tiirough  so  many  scenes  of  peril  and  hardship;  and 
joyously  did  the  poor  fellows  set  out  for  their  homes. 
TThen,  after  giving  his  '^  little,  distressed,  though  suc^ 
cessfnl  army,"  a  short  taste  of  the  repose  they  needed, 
and  haying  collected  a  few  days'  provision,  he  set  forward 
on  the  6th  of  April  toward  Camden,  where  Lord  Bawdon 
liad  his  head-quarters. 

Comwallis,  in  the  meantime,  was  grievously  disap* 

pointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  obtaining  ample 

provisions  and  forage  at  Cross  Creek,  and  strong  rein* 

"f orcements  from  the  royalists  in  that  neighborhood.    Nei- 

^4ther  could  he  open  a  communication  by  Cape  Fear  Biver, 

:ior  the  conveyance  of  his  troops  to  Wilmington.     The 

WUstance  by  water  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  the 

''S)readth  of  the  river  seldom  above  one  hundred  yards,  the 

>anks  high,  and  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  generally 

Lostile.    He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  continue  his 

)treat  by  land,  quite  to  Wilmington,  where  he  arrived 

on  the  7th  of  April,  and  his  troops,  weary,  sick,  and 
TOL.  rr.— dl 
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wounded,  rested  for  the  present  from  the  ''nnoeasing 
toils  and  unspeakable  hardships,  which  they  had  under- 
gone during  the  past  three  months."  * 

It  was  his  lordship's  intention,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  equipped  his  own  corps  and  received  a  part  of  the 
expected  reinforcements  from  Ireland,  to  return  to  the 
upper  country,  in  hopes  of  giving  protection  to  the  royal 
interests  in  South  Carolina,  and  of  preserving  the  health 
of  his  troops  until  he  should  concert  new  measures  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.t    His  plans  were  all  disconcerted^ 
however,  by  intelligence  of  Greene's  rapid  march  toward. 
Camden.     Never,  we  are  told,  was  his  lordship   more 
affected  than  by  this  news.     "  My  situation  here  is  very 
distressing,"  writes  he.    *^  Greene  took  the  advantage  of 
my  being  obliged  to  come  to  this  place,  and  has  marched 
to  South  Carolina.    My  expresses  to  Lord  Bawdon  on 
my  leaving  Cross  Creek,  warning  him  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  movement,  have  all  failed ;  mountaineers  and 
militia  have  poured  into  the  back  part  of  that  province, 
and  I  much  fear  that  Lord  Bawdon's  posts  will  be  so 
distant  from  each  other,  and  his  troops  so  scattered,  as 
to  put  him  into  the  greatest  danger  of  being  beaten  in 
detail,  and  that  the  worst  of  consequences  may  happen 
to  most  of  the  troops  out  of  Charleston.*'  % 


•  S«e  Letter  of  Comwallis  to  Lord  G.  Germain,  April  la    Also  Am 
mual  Register,  1781,  p.  72. 
t  Answer  to  Clinton  Narrative,  Introduction,  p.  vL 
X  Letter  to  Major-general  Phillips. 
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It  was  too  late  for  his  lordship  to  render  any  aid  by  a 
direct  move  towards  Camden.  Before  he  could  arrive 
there^  Greene  would  have  made  an  attack ;  if  successful, 
his  lordship's  army  might  be  hemmed  in  among  the  great 
rivers,  in  an  exhausted  country,  revolutionary  in  its  spirit, 
where  Greene  might  cut  off  their  subsistence,  and  render 
their  arms  useless. 

All  thoughts  of  offensive  operations  against  North 
Oarolina  were  at  an  end.  Sickness,  desertion,  and  the 
loss  sustained  at  Gkiilford  Court-house,  had  reduced  hia 
little  army  to  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  men. 

In  this  sad  predicament,  after  remaining  several  days 
in  a  painful  state  of  irresolution,  he  determined  to  take 
.advantage  of  Greene's  having  left  the  back  part  of  Vir- 
ginia open,  to  march  directly  into  that  province,  and 
attempt  a  junction  with  the  force  acting  there  under 
<j(eneral  Phillips. 

By  this  move,  he  might  draw  Greene  back  to  the 
Siorthward,  and  by  the  reduction  of  Virginia,  he  might 
j^romote  the  subjugation  of  the  South.     The  move,  how- 
^^yer,  he  felt  to  be  perilous.     His  troops  were  worn  down 
\}j  upwards  of  eight  hundred   miles  of  marching  and 
^^counter-marching,  through  an  inhospitable  and  imprac- 
ticable country ;  they  had  now  three  hundred  more  be- 
fore  them,  under  still  worse  circumstances  than  those 
Sn  which  they  first  set  out ;  for  so  destitute  were  they, 
^lotwithstanding  the   supplies   received   at  Wilmington, 
Chat  his  lordship,  sadly  humorous,  declared  ''  his  cavalry 
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wanted  eTeijUiiiig,  and  his  infantry,  eveiyihing  tnil 
Bhoes."  • 

There  vas  no  time  for  hesitation  or  delay;  Greens 
might  retnm  and  render  the  jonction  with  Phillips  im- 
practicable :  having  sent  an  express  to  the  latter,  there- 
fore, informing  him  of  his  coming,  and  appointing  ft 
meeting  at  PeterBborg,  his  lordship  set  off  on  the  25th 
of  April,  on  his  fated  march  into  Yi^inia. 

We  must  now  step  back  in  dates  to  bring  up  eranti  !■ 
liie  more  northem  parts  of  the  tTnion. 

BtgiOtr,  1181,  p,  ML 
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a  former  chapter  we  left  Benedict  Arnold  for* 
tifying  himself  at  Portsmouth,  after  his  ravaging 
incnndon.  At  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Jef« 
ferson,  backed  by  Congress,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne 
had  requested  the  French  commander  at  the  eastward  to 
send  a  ship  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  oppose  the  traitor.  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture 
a  severe  snow-storm  (Jan.  22d)  scattered  Arbuthnot's 
blockading  squadron,  wrecking  one  ship  of  the  line  and 
dismasting  others,  and  enabled  the  French  fleet  at  New- 
port to  look  abroad ;  and  Bochambeau  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  Chevalier  Destouches,  who  commanded 
the  fleet,  proposed  to  send  three  or  four  ships  to  the 
Ohesapeake. 
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Washington  feared  the  positioa  of  Arnold,  and  hli 
well-known  address,  might  enable  him  to  withatand  a 
mere  attack  by  sea ;  anxiona  to  inenre  his  capture,  he 
advised  that  Destoaohes  shoidd  send  his  whole  fleet; 
and  that  De  Boohambean  shonld  embark  about  a  thon- 
sand  men  on  board  of  it,  with  artillery  and  apparatus  for 
a  siege ;  engaging,  on  his  own  part,  to  aend  off  immedi* 
ately  a  detachment  of  twelve  hnndred  men  to  cooperate. 
"The  destruction  of  the  corps  under  the  command  of 
Arnold,"  writes  he,  "  is  of  such  immense  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Soathem  States,  that  I  have  resolved 
to  attempt  it  witii  the  detachment  I  now  send  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  militia,  even  if  it  should  not  be  convenient 
for  jonr  Excellency  lo  detach  a  part  of  jonr  force  ;  pro- 
vided M.  Destouches  is  able  to  protect  onr  operations  bj 
anch  a  disposition  of  his  fleet  as  will  give  na  the  com- 
mand of  the  bay,  and  prevent  succors  from  being  sent 
from  New  York." 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  French  command- 
ers, acting  on  their  first  impulse,  had,  about  the  9fch  of 
February,  detached  M.  de  Tilly,  with  a  sixty-gnn  ahip 
and  two  frigates,  to  make  a  dash  into  the  Chesapeake. 
Washington  was  apprised  of  their  sailing  just  as  he  wag 
preparing  to  send  off  the  twelve  hnndred  men  spoken  of 
in  his  letter  to  De  Bochambeau.  He  gave  the  command 
of  this  detachment  to  Lafayette,  instructing  him  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  militia  and  the  ships  sent  by  De»- 
tondies,  against  the  enemy's  corps  actually  in  Yi^inifr 
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As  tlie  case  wits  urgent,  he  was  to  suffer  no  delay,  when 
on  the  march,  for  want  either  of  provisions,  forage,  or 
wagons,  bat  where  ordinary  means  did  not  suffice,  he  was 
to  resort  to  military  impresB.  "  Ton  are  to  do  no  act 
whatever  with  Arnold,"  said  the  letter  of  instruction, 
"  that  directly  or  by  implication  may  screen  him  from 
the  punishment  due  to  his  b«ason  and  desertion,  which, 
if  he  should  fall  into  yoar  hands,  yon  will  execute  in  the 
most  summary  manner." 

Washington  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  Baron  Steu- 
ben, informing  him  of  the  arrangements,  and  requesting 
him  to  be  on  the  alert.  "  If  the  fleet  should  have  ar- 
rived before  this  gets  to  hand,"  said  he,  "secrecy  will  be 
out  of  the  question ;  if  not,  you  will  conceal  your  expec- 
tations, and  only  seem  to  be  preparing  for  defense.  Ar- 
nold, on  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  may  endeavor  to 
retreat  throi^h  Korth  Carolina.  If  yon  take  any  meas- 
ure to  obviate  this,  the  precaution  will  be  advisable. 
Should  you  be  able  to  capture  this  detachment  with 
its  chief,  it  will  be  an  event  as  pleasing  as  it  will  be 
nsefoL" 

Lafayette  set  ont  on  his  march  on  the  22d  of  February, 
and  Washington  was  inducing  the  hope  that,  scanty  as 
was  the  naval  force  sent  to  the  Ohesapeafce,  the  com- 
bined enterprise  might  be  successful,  when  on  the  27th, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Count  de  Bochambean  an- 
noanciI^T  its  failure.  De  Tilly  had  made  his  dash  into 
Chesapeake  Bay,  but  Arnold  had  been  apprised  by  the 
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British  Admiral  Arbuthnot  of  his  approach,  and  had 
drawn  his  ships  high  up  Elizabeth  Biyer.  The  water 
was  too  shallow  for  the  largest  French  ships  to  get 
within  four  leagues  of  him.  One  of  De  Tilly's  frigates 
ran  aground,  and  was  got  off  with  difficulty,  and  that 
commander,  seeing  that  Arnold  was  out  of  his  reach,  and 
fearing  to  be  himself  blockaded  should  he  linger,  put  to 
sea  and  returned  to  Newport;  having  captured  during 
his  cruise  a  British  frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  and  two 
privateers  with  their  prizes. 

The  French  commanders  now  determined  to  follow 
the  plan  suggested  by  Washington,  and  operate  in  the 
Chesapeake  with  their  whole  fleet  and  a  detachment  of 
land  troops,  being,  as  they  said,  disposed  to  risk  every- 
thing to  hinder  Arnold  from  establishing  himself  at 
Portsmouth. 

Washington  set  out  for  Newport  to  conoert  operations 
with  the  French  commanders.  Before  his  departure,  he 
wrote  to  Lafayette,  on  the  1st  of  March,  giving  him  in- 
telligence of  these  intentions,  and  desiring  him  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  Baron  Steuben.  "  I  have  received  a  letter,'* 
adds  he,  "from  General  Greene,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Comwallis,  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  was  pene- 
trating the  country  with  great  rapidity,  and  Ghreene  with 
a  much  inferior  force  retiring  before  him,  having  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  Boanoke.  This  intelligence  and  an 
apprehension  that  Arnold  may  make  his  escape  before 
the  fleet  can  arrive  in  the  bay,  induces  me  to  give  you 
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greater  latitado  than  yon  had  in  your  original  instmo* 
tions.  You  are  at  liberty  to  concert  a  plan  with  the 
French  general  and  naval  commander  for  a  descent  into 
Korih  Carolina,  to  ont  off  the  detachment  of  the  enemy 
which  had  ascended  Cape  Fear  Biver,  intercept  if  possible 
Comwallis,  and  relieve  General  Greene  and  the  Southern 
States.  This,  however,  ought  to  be  a  secondary  object, 
attempted  in  case  of  Arnold's  retreat  to  New  York ;  or 
in  case  his  reduction  should  be  attended  with  too  much 
delay.  There  should  be  strong  reasons  to  induce  a 
change  of  our  first  plan  against  Arnold  if  he  is  still  in 
Virginia.'* 

Washington  arrived  at  Newport  on  the  6th  of  March, 
and  found  the  French  fleet  ready  for  sea,  the  troops, 
eleven  hundred  strong,  commanded  by  General  the  Baron 
de  Yiomenil,  being  already  embarked. 

Washington  went  immediately  on  board  of  the  admiral's 
ship,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Count  de  Bo- 
chambeau,  and  arranged  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Be- 
foming  on  shore  he  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  affection;  and  was  grati- 
fied to  perceive  the  harmony  and  good  will  between  them 
and  the  French  army  and  fleet.  Much  of  this  he  attributed 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  commanders,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  troops,  but  more  to  magnanimity  on  the  one  part,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other  ;  and  he  hailed  it  as  a  happy  pres- 
age of  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  writes 
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to  Lafayette :  ''  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  thai 
the  whole  fleet  went  out  with  a  fair  wind  this  eyening 
about  sunsei  We  have  not  heard  of  any  move  of  the 
British  in  Gardiner's  Bay.  Should  we  luckily  meet  with 
no  interruption  from  them,  and  Arnold  should  continue 
in  Yirginia,  until  the  arrival  of  M.  Destouohes,  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  meet  with  that  suocess  which  I  most 
ardently  wish,  not  only  on  the  public,  but  your  own. 
account.*' 

The  British  fleet  made  sail  in  pursuit,  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th ;  as  the  French  had  so  much  the  start,  it  was 
hoped  they  would  reach  Chesapeake  Bay  before  them* 
Washington  felt  the  present  to  be  a  most  important  mo- 
ment. ''  The  success  of  the  expedition  now  in  agitation," 
said  he,  '^  seems  to  depend  upon  a  naval  superiority,  and 
the  force  of  the  two  fleets  is  so  equal,  that  we  must  rather 
hope  for,  than  entertain  an  assurance  of  victory.  The 
attempt,  however,  made  by  our  allies  to  dislodge  the  en- 
emy, in  Virginia,  is  a  bold  one,  and  should  it  fail,  will 
nevertheless  entitle  them  to  the  thanks  of  the  public.*' 

On  returning  to  his  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor, 
Washington  on  the  20th  of  March  found  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Greene,  informing  him  that  he  had  saved  all  his  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  stores,  notwithstanding  the  hot  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  now  in  his  turn  following  them,  but 
that  he  was  greatly  in  need  of  reinforcements. 

**  My  regard  for  the  public  good,  and  my  inclination  to 
promote  your  success,"  writes  Washii3gton  in  reply,  "  will 
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prompt  me  to  give  every  assistance,  and  to  make  every 
diversion  in  joor  favor.  But  what  can  I  do  if  I  am  not 
famished  with  the  means  ?  From  what  I  saw  and  learned 
while  at  the  eastward,  I  am  convinced  the  levies  will  be 
late  in  the  field,  and  I  fear  far  short  of  the  requisition.  I 
most  anziouslj  wait  the  event  of  the  present  operation  in 
Vii^inia.  If  attended  with  success,  it  may  have  the  hap- 
piest influence  on  our  Southern  afiEairs,  by  leaving  the 
forces  of  Virginia  free  to  act.  For  while  there  is  an  en* 
emy  in  the  heart  of  a  country,  you  can  expect  neither 
xnen  nor  supplies  from  it,  in  that  full  and  regular  manner 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  given.'' 

In  the  meantime  Lafayette  with  his  detachment  was 
pressing  forward  by  forced  marches  for  Virginia.     Ar- 
^ving  at  the  Head  of  Elk  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  halted 
iintil  he  should  receive    tidings  respecting  the  French 
£eet.     A  letter  from  the  Baron  Steuben  spoke  of  the 
preparations  he  was  making,  and  the  facility  of  taking 
tiie  fortifications  at  Portsmouth,  '*  sword  in  hand."    The 
youthful  marquis  was  not  so  sanguine  as  the  veteran 
T>axon.     **  Arnold,"  said  he,  ''  has  had  so  much  time  to 
prepare,  and  plays  so  deep  a  game ;  nature  has  made  the 
position  so  respectable,  and  some  of  the  troops  under  his 
orders  have  been  in  so  many  actions,  that  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  to  succeed  so  easily."     On  the  7th  he  received 
"Washington's  letter  of  the  1st,  apprising  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  the  whole  fleet  with  land  forcea 
Xiafayette  now  conducted  his  troops  by  water  to  An« 
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napolisy  and  concluding,  from  the  time  the  ships  were  to 
sail,  and  the  winds  which  had  since  preyailed,  the  French 
fleet  must  be  ahreadj  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  crossed  the 
bay  in  an  open  boat  to  Yirginia,  and  pushed  on  to  confer 
with  the  American  and  French  commanders,  get  a  oonToj 
for  his  troops,  and  concert  matters  for  a  vigorous  oo» 
operation.  Arriving  at  York  on  the  14th,  he  found  the 
Baron  Steuben  in  the  bustle  of  military  preparationsi 
and  confident  of  having  five  thousand  militia  ready  to 
cooperate*  These,  with  Lafayette's  detachment,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  attack  by  land :  nothing  was  wanting 
but  a  cooperation  by  sea;  and  the  French  fleet  had  not 
yet  appeared,  though  double  the  time  necessary  for  the 
voyage  had  elapsed.  The  marquis  repaired  to  General 
Muhlenburg's  camp  near  Suflblk,  and  reconnoitered  with 
him  the  enemy's  works  at  Portsmouth ;  this  brought  on 
a  triflimr  skirmish,  but  everything  appeared  satisfactory : 

On  the  20th,  word  was  brought  that  a  fleet  had  come 
to  anchor  within  the  capes.  It  was  supposed  of  course 
to  be  the  French,  and  now  the  capture  of  the  traitor  was 
certain.  He  himself,  from  certain  signs  appeared  to  be 
in  great  confusion :  none  of  his  ships  ventured  down  the 
bay.  An  officer  of  the  French  navy  bore  down  to  visit 
the  fleet,  but  returned  with  the  astounding  intelligence 
that  it  was  British ! 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  in  fact  overtaken  Destonohes 
on  the  16th  of  March,  off  the  capes  of  Virginia.     Their 
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forces  were  nearly  equal ;  eight  ships  of  the  line,  and 
four  frigates  on  each  side,  the  French  having  more  men, 
the  English  more  guns.  An  engagement  took  place  which 
lasted  about  an  hour.    The  British  van  at  first  took  the 
bixint  of  the  action,  and  was  severely  handled ;  the  centre 
oame  up  to  its  relief.     The  French  line  was  broken  and 
gave  way,  but  rallied,  and  formed  again  at  some  distance. 
IhB  crippled  state  of  some  of  his  ships  prevented  the 
IBritish  admiral  from  bringing  on  a  second  encounter; 
2ior  did  the  French  seek  one,  but  shaped  their  course  the 
Xiext  day  back  to  Newport.    Both  sides  claimed  a  victory. 
TiThe  British  certainly  effected  the  main  objects  they  had 
xn  view ;  the  French  were  cut  off  from  the  Chesapeake ; 
^f;he  combined  enterprise  against  Portsmouth  was  discon* 
oerted,  and  Arnold  wac  saved.     Great  must  have  been 
'Uie   apprehensions  of  the  traitor,  while  that  enterprise 
threatened  to  entrap  him.     He  knew  the  peculiar  peril 
impending  over  him;    it   had  been  announced  in  the 
sturdy  reply  of  an  American  prisoner,  to  his  inquiry 
"^vhat  his  countrymen  would  do  to  him  if  he  were  cap- 
tured.    "They  would  cut  off  the  leg  wounded  in  the 
^lervice  of  your  country  and  bury  it  with  the  honors  of 
"'vrar ;  the  rest  of  you  they  would  hang ! " 

The  feelings  of  Washington,  on  hearing  of  the  result  of 

"fche  enterprise,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage 

of  a  letter  to  Colonel  John  Laurens,  then   minister  at 

X^aris.     "  The  failure  of  this  expedition,  which  was  most 

flattering  in  the  commencement,  is  much  to  be  regretted  ; 
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because  a  snocessfol  blow  in  that  quarter  vonld,  in  all 
probability,  havd  given  a  deeisiTS  torn  to  our  affiurs  in 
all  the  Southern  States ;  becauae  it  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  expense  on  oar  part,  and  mach  inooo* 
TBnienoe  to  the  Btate  of  Virginia,  b;  the  assembling  o{ 
onr  militia ;  beoaose  the  world  ia  disappointed  at  not 
Beeing  Arnold  in  gibbets ;  and  above  all,  because  wa 
stood  in  need  of  something  to  keep  ns  afloat  till  &e  re» 
suit  of  yoor  mission  is  known ;  for  be  assored,  mj  dear 
Ijaorens,  day  does  not  follow  night  more  certainly,  than  ii 
brings  with  it  some  additional  proof  of  the  impractica- 
Inlity  of  canyii^  on  the  war,  without  the  aids  yon  were 
directed  to  solicit  As  an  honest  and  candid  man,  as  a 
man  whose  all  depends  on  the  final  and  happy  termina* 
tion  of  the  present  contest,  I  assert  this,  while  I  give  it 
decisively  as  my  opinion,  that,  without  a  foreign  loan,  oar 
present  force,  which  is  bnt  the  remnant  of  an  army,  can- 
not be  kept  together  this  campaign,  mnch  less  will  it  be 

increased,  and  in  readiness  for   another 11 

Prance  delays  a  timely  and  powerful  aid  in  the  critical 
posture  of  our  affairs,  it  will  avail  us  nothing  should  she 
attempt  it  hereafter.  We  are  at  this  hour  suspended  in 
the  balance  ;  not  from  choice,  bnt  from  hard  and  absolute 
necessity ;  and  you  may  rely  on  it  as  a  fact,  that  we  can- 
not transport  the  provisions  from  the  States  in  which 
they  are  assessed,  to  the  army,  because  we  cannot  paj 
the  teamsters,  who  will  no  longer  work  for  certificates. 
.    .    .    .    In  a  word,  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and 
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now  or  never  our  deliveranoe  must  come How 

easy  would  it  be  to  retort  the  enemy's  own  game  upon 
them ;  if  it  could  be  made  to  comport  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  war,  to  keep  a  superior  fleet  always  in  these 
!>(eaSy  and  France  would  put  us  in  condition  to  be  ao- 
tive,  by  advancing  us  money.  The  ruin  of  the  enemy's 
schemes  would  then  be  certain ;  the  bold  game  they  are 
now  playing  would  be  the  means  of  effecting  it ;  for  they 
would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating  thelx 
force  at  capital  points ;  thereby  giving  up  all  the  advan- 
tages they  have  gained  in  the  Southern  States,  or  be  vul- 
nerable everywhere." 

Washington's  anxiety  was  now  awakened  for  the  safety 
of  General  Ghreene*  Two  thousand  troops  had  sailed 
from  New  York  under  General  Phillips,  probably  to  join 
with  the  force  under  Arnold,  and  proceed  to  reinforce 
Comwallis.  Should  they  form  a  junction,  Greene  would 
l)e  unable  to  withstand  them.  With  these  considerations 
Washington  wrote  to  Lafayette,  urging  him,  since  he  was 
^dready  three  hundred  miles,  which  was  half  the  dis- 
tance, on  the  way,  to  push  on  with  all  possible  speed  to 
join  the  Southern  army,  sending  expresses  ahead  to  in-^ 
torm  Greene  of  his  approach. 

The  letter  found  Lafayette  on  the  8th  of  April,  at  the 
JBCead  of  Elk,  preparing  to  march  back  with  his  troops  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  On  his  return  through  Vir- 
ginia, he  had  gone  out  of  his  way,  and  travelled  all  night 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Washington's  mother  at  Fred- 
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ericksburg,  and  paying  a  visit  to  Monnt  Yemon.  He 
now  stood  ready  to  obey  Washington's  orders,  and  march 
to  reinforce  General  Greene ;  but  his  troops,  who  were 
chiefly  from  the  Eastern  States,  murmured  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  campaign  in  a  southern  climate,  and  desertions 
began  to  occur.  Upon  this  he  announced  in  general  or- 
ders, that  he  was  about  to  enter  on  an  enterprise  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  in  which  he  trusted  his  soldiers 
would  not  abandon  him.  Any,  however,  who  were  un- 
willing, should  receive  permits  to  return  home. 

As  he  had  anticipated,  their  pride  was  roused  by  this 
appeal  All  engaged  to  continue  forward.  So  great  was 
the  fear  of  appearing  a  laggard,  or  a  craven,  that  a  ser- 
geant, too  lame  to  march,  hired  a  place  in  a  cart  to  keep 
up  with  the  army.  In  the  zeal  of  the  moment,  Lafayette 
borrowed  money  on  his  own  credit  from  the  Baltimore 
merchants,  to  purchase  summer  clothing  for  his  troops, 
in  which  he  was  aided,  too,  by  the  ladies  of  the  city, 
with  whom  he  was  deservedly  popular. 

The  detachment  from  New  York,  under  General  Phil- 
lips, arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  March.  That 
officer  immediately  took  command,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  British  officers,  who  had  been  acting  under 
Arnold.  The  force  now  collected  there  amounted  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  garrison  of  New 
Tork  had  been  greatly  weakened  in  furnishing  this  de- 
tachment, but  Cornwallis  had  urged  the  policy  of  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  war  to  Virginia,  even  at  the  expense  of 
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abandoning  New  York ;  declaring  that  until  that  State 
was  subdued,  the  British  hold  upon  the  Garolinas  must 
be  difficulty  if  not  precarious. 

The  disparity  in  force  was  now  so  great,  that  the  Baron 
Steuben  had  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  remove  the 
military  stores  into  the  interior.  Many  of  the  militia, 
too,  their  term  of  three  months  being  expired,  stacked 
their  arms  and  set  off  for  their  homes,  and  most  of  the 
residue  had  to  be  discharged. 

General  Phillips  had  hitherto  remained  quiet  in  Ports- 
mouth, completing  the  fortifications,  but  evidently  mak« 
ing  preparations  for  an  expedition.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  he  left  one  thousand  men  in  garrison,  and,  em- 
barking the  rest  in  small  vessels  of  light  draught,  pro- 
ceeded up  James  Biver,  destroying  armed  vessels,  public 
magazines,  and  a  ship-yard  belonging  to  the  State. 

Tianding  at  City  Point,  he  advanced  against  Peters- 
burg, a  place  of  deposit  of  military  stores  and  tobacco. 
He  was  met  about  a  mile  below  the  town  by  about  one 
thousand  militia,  under  General  Muhlenburg,  who,  after 
disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch  for  nearly  two  hours, 
with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  retreated  across  the 
Appomattox,  breaking  down  the  bridge  behind  them. 

PhillipH  entered  the  town,  set  fire  to  the  tobacco  ware- 
houses, and  destroyed  all  the  vessels  lying  in  the  river. 
Bepairing  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Appomattox, 
lie  proceeded  to  Chesterfield  Court-house,  where  he  de- 
stroyed barracks  and  public  stores ;  while  Arnold,  with  a 
VOL.  IV.— 23 
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detachment,  laid  waste  the  magazines  of  tobaooo  in  the 
direction  of  Warwick.  A  fire  was  opened  by  the  latter 
from  a  few  field-pieces  on  the  river  bank,  upon  a  squad- 
ron of  small  armed  vessels,  which  had  been  intended  to 
cooperate  with  the  French  fleet  against  Portsmouth.  The 
crews  scuttled  or  set  fire  to  them,  and  escaped  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

This  destructive  course  was  pursued  until  they  arrived 
at  Manchester,  a  small  place  opposite  Bichmond,  where 
the  tobacco  warehouses  were  immediately  in  a  blaze. 
Bichmond  was  a  leading  object  of  this  desolating  enter- 
prise, for  there  a  great  part  of  the  military  stores  of  the 
State  had  been  collected.  Fortunately,  Lafayette,  with 
his  detachment  of  two  thousand  men,  had  arrived  there 
by  forced  marches,  the  evening  before,  and  being  joined 
by  about  two  thousand  militia  and  sixty  dragoons  (the 
latter  principally  young  Virginians  of  family),  had  posted 
himself  strongly  on  the  high  banks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river. 

There  being  no  bridge  across  the  river  at  that  time. 
General  Phillips  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  a 
passage  in  face  of  such  a  force  so  posted ;  but  was  ex- 
tremely irritated  at  being  thus  foiled  by  the  celerity  of 
his  youthful  opponent,  who  now  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces  in  Virginia. 

Betuming  down  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  to  the 
place  where  his  vessels  awaited  him.  General  Phillips 
reembarked  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  dropped  slowly  down 
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the  river  below  the  confluence  of  the  Chickahominy.  He 
was  followed  cautionslj,  and  his  moyements  watched  by 
Iiafajette,  who  posted  himself  behind  the  last-named 
river. 

Despatches  from   Comwallis  now  informed  Phillips 
that  his  lordship  was  advancing  with  all  speed  from  the 
South  to  effect  a  junction  with  hiuL     The  general  imme- 
diately made  a  rapid  move  to  regain  possession  of  Pe- 
'tersburg;  where  the  junction  was  to  take  place.    La&^ 
^rette  attempted  by  forced  marches  to  get  there  before 
liini,  but  was  too  late.    Falling  back,  therefore,  he  re- 
csrossed  James  Biver  and  stationed  himself  some  miles 
Ibelow  Richmond,  to  be  at  hand  for  the  protection  of  the 
j>ablic  stores  collected  there. 

I>uring  this  main  expedition  of  Phillips,  some  of  his 

smaller  vessels  had  carried  on  the  plan  of  plunder  and 

devastation  in  other  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 

^Oliesapeake  Bay ;  setting  fire  to  the  houses  where  they 

:X3iet  with  resistance.   One  had  ascended  the  Potomac  and 

^xienaced  Mount  Yemon.    Lund  Washington,  who  had 

^:sliarge  of  the  estate,  met  the  flag  which  the  enemy  sent 

shore,  and  saved  the  property  from  ravage,  by  furnish- 

the  vessel  with  provisions.    Lafayette,  who  heard  of 

^fcjie   circumstance,  and  was    sensitive  for    the  honor  of 

"Washington,  immediately  wrot3  to  him  on  the  subject 

**  This  conduct  of  the  person  who  represents  you  on  your 

estate,''  writes  he,  "  must  certainly  produce  a  bad  effect, 

wuid  contrast  with  the    courageous  replies  of  some  of 
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your  neighbors,  whose  houses  in  consequence  haye  been 
burnt.  You  will  do  what  jou  think  proper,  my  dear 
general,  but  friendship  makes  it  my  duty  to  give  you 
confidentially  the  facts." 

Washington,  however,  had  preyiously  received  a  letter 
from  Lund  himself,  stating  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  had  immediately  written  him  a  reply.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  Lund  had  acted  from  his  best  judgment^ 
and  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  property  and  buildings 
from  impending  danger,  but  he  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  idea  that  his  agent  should  go  on  board  of  the 
enemy's  vessel,  carry  them  refreshments,  and  ''  commune 
with  a  parcel  of  plundering  scoundrels,"  as  he  termed 
them.  "  It  would  have  been  a  less  painful  circumstance 
to  me  to  have  heard,"  writes  he,  ''  that  in  consequence  of 
your  non-compUance  with  their  request,  they  had  burnt 
my  house  and  laid  my  plantation  in  ruins.  You  ought 
to  have  considered  yourself  as  my  representative,*  and 
should  have  reflected  on  the  bad  example  of  communi- 
cating with  the  enemy  and  making  a  voluntary  offer  o 
refreshments  to  them,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  confla-* 
gration." 

Li  concluding  his  letter,  he  expresses  his  opinion  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  prosecute  the  plun^ 
dering  plan  they  had  begun ;  and  that  it  would  end  in 
the  destruction  of  his  property,  but  adds,  that  he  is 
"  prepared  for  the  event."  He  advises  his  agent  to  de- 
posit the  valuable  and  least  bulky  articles  in  a  place  of 
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Bafetj.  "  Such  and  so  many  things  as  are  necessary  for 
common  and  present  use  mnst  be  retained,  and  must  mn 
iheir  chance  through  the  fiery  trial  of  this  summer." 

Such  were  the  steadfast  purposes  of  Washington's 
mind  when  war  was  brought  home  to  his  door,  and 
threatening  his  earthly  paradise  of  Mount  Yemon. 

In  the  meantime  the  desolating  career  of  General  Phil- 
lips was  brought  to  a  close.  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
days  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Petersburg,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  there,  was  no  longer  capable  of  giving 
orders.  He  died  four  days  afterwards,  honored  and 
deeply  regretted  by  his  brothers  in  arms,  as  a  meri- 
torious and  well-tried  soldier.  What  made  his  death  to 
be  more  sensibly  felt  by  them  at  this  moment,  was,  that 
it  put  the  traitor,  Arnold,  once  more  in  the  general  com- 
mand. 

He  held  it,  however,  but  for  a  short  time,  as  Lord 
Gomwallis  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  20th  of  May, 
after  nearly  a  month's  weary  marching  from  Wilming- 
ton. His  lordship,  on  taking  command,  found  his  force 
augmented  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, two  battalions  of  light  infantry,  the  76th  and 
80th  British  regiments,  a  Hessian  regiment,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  8imcoe*s  corps  of  Queen's  rangers,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  one  hundred  yagers,  Arnold's  legion  of  royal- 
ists, and  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  cheered 
also  by  intelligence  that  Lord  Rawdon  had  obtained 
an  advantage  over  General  Greene  before  Camden,  and 
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that  three  British  regiments  had  sailed  from  Cork  ion 
Charleston.  His  mind,  we  are  told,  was  now  set  at  ease 
with  regard  to  Southern  affairs ;  his  spirits,  so  long  jaded 
by  his  harassing  tramps  abont  the  Carolinas,  were  again 
lifted  np  by  his  augmented  strength,  and  Tarleton  as* 
sures  us,  that  his  lordship  indulged  in  '^  brilliant  hopes 
of  a  glorious  campaign  in  those  parts  of  America  where 
he  commanded."  *  How  far  these  hopes  were  realized^ 
we  shall  show  in  a  future  page. 

•  T^irifiton.    History  of  th*  Can^Mdgi^  ]^  291. 
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H 1 1  iE  affisdrs  were  approacliing  a  crisis  in  Yir- 
ginia,  troubles  were  threatening  from  the  North. 
There  were  rumors  of  invasion  from  Canada ;  of 
war  councils  and  leagues  among  the  savage  tribes ;  of 
a  revival  of  the  territorial  feuds  between  New  York  and 
Vermont.  Such,  however,  was  the  deplorable  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  military  system,  that  though,  according 
to  the  resolves  of  Congress,  there  were  to  have  been 
thirty-seven  thousand  men  under  arms  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  "Washington's  whole  force  on  the 
Hadson  in  the  month  of  May  did  not  amount  to  seven 
thousand  men,  of  whom  little  more  than  four  thousand 
were  effective. 

He  still  had  his  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor,  just 
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above  the  Highlands,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  West 
Point  Here  he  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  HndsoHi  ma- 
rauding the  country  on  the  north  side  of  Croton  Biver, 
and  he  ordered  a  hasty  advance  of  Connecticut  troops  in 
that  direction. 

The  Croton  Biver  flows  from  east  to  west  across  West- 
chester County,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  barrier  of  the 
American  lines.  The  advanced  posts  of  Washington's 
army  guarded  it,  and  by  its  aid,  protected  the  upper 
country  from  the  incursions  of  those  foraging  parties  and 
marauders  which  had  desolated  the  neutral  ground  below 
ii  The  incursions  most  to  be  guarded  against  were  those 
of  Colonel  Delancey's  loyalists,  a  horde  of  tones  and  refu- 
gees which  had  their  stronghold  in  Morrisania,  and  were 
the  terror  of  the  neighboring  country.  There  was  a  petty 
war  continually  going  on  between  them  and  the  American 
outposts,  often  of  a  ruthless  kind.  Delancey's  horse  and 
Delancey's  rangers  scoured  the  country  and  swept  off  for- 
age and  cattle  from  its  fertile  valleys  for  the  British  army 
at  New  York.  Hence  they  were  sometimes  stigmatized  - 
by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Cow  Boys. 

The  object  of  their  present  incursion  was  to  surprise  ^ 
an  outpost  of  the  American  army  stationed  near  a  forda — 
ble  part  of  the  Croton  Biver  not  far  from  Pine's  Bridge.  - 
The  post  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  ^ 
of  Bhode  Island,  the  same  who  had  successfully  defended— 
Fort  Mercer  on  the  Delaware,  when  assailed  by  Count  '^ 
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Donop.  He  was  a  valuable  officer,  highly  prized  by 
WashingtoiL  The  enterprise  against  his  post  was  some^ 
thing  like  that  against  the  iK>8t  of  Young's  House ;  both 
had  been  checks  to  the  foragers  of  this  harassed  region. 

Colonel  Delancey,  who  led  this  foray,  was  successor  to 
the  unfortunate  Andre  as  adjutant-general  of  the  British 
army.  He  conducted  it  secretly,  and  in  the  night,  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot  The 
Oroton  was  forded  at  daybreak,  just  as  the  night-guard 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  farm-houses  were  surprised 
and  assailed  in  which  the  Americans  were  quartered. 
That  occupied  by  Colonel  Greene  and  a  brother  officer, 
Major  Flagg,  was  first  surrounded.  The  major  started 
from  his  bed,  and  discharged  his  pistols  from  a  window, 
but  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  afterwards  despatched 
by  cuts  and  thrusts  of  the  sabre. 

The  door  of  Greene's  room  was  burst  open.  He  de- 
fended himself  vigorously  and  effectively  with  his  sword, 
for  he  had  great  strength,  but  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  cut  down,  and  barbarously  mangled.  A  massa- 
cre was  going  on  in  other  quarters.  Besides  these  two 
officers,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  killed  and 
wounded,  and  several  made  prisoners. 

It  is  said  that  Colonel  Delancey  was  not  present  at  the 
carnage,  but  remained  on  the  south  side  of  the  Croton  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  his  party.  It  may  bG  so  ;  but  the 
present  exploit  was  in  the  spirit  of  others  by  which  he 
had  contributed  to  harry  this  beautiful  region,  and  mada 
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it  a  **  bloody  ground."  No  foes  so  ruthlesis  had  the  Amer- 
ican patriots  to  encounter  as  their  own  torj  oonnirymen 
in  arms. 

Before  the  troops  ordered  ont  by  Washington  arriyed 
at  the  post,  the  marauders  had  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
They  had  attempted  to  carry  off  Qreene  a  prisoner,  but 
he  died  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  house.  His 
captors,  as  they  passed  by  the  farm-houses,  told  the  in- 
habitants that,  should  there  be  any  inquiry  after  the 
colonel,  they  had  left  him  dead  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.* 

Qreene  was  but  forty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  was  a  model  of  manly  strength  and  come- 
liness. A  true  soldier  of  the  Beyolution,  he  had  served 
at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill ;  followed  Arnold  through 
the  Kennebec  wilderness  to  Quebec ;  fought  under  the 
walls  of  that  city  ;  distinguished  himself  by  his  defense 
of  Fort  Mercer  on  the  Delaware,  and  by  his  kind  treat- 
ment of  his  vanquished  and  wounded  antagonist.  Colonel 
Donop.  How  different  the  treatment  experienced  by  him 
at  the  hands  of  his  tory  countrymen ! 

The  commander-in-chief,  we  are  told,  heard  with  an- 
guish and  indignation  the  tragical  fate  of  this  his  faithful 
friend  and  soldier.  On  the  subsequent  day,  the  corpse  of 
Colonel  Greene  was  brought  to  head-quarters,  and  his  fu- 
neral solemnized  with  military  honors  and  universal  grielt 

♦  Letter  of  Paymaster  Hughes.    See  Bolton's  Wedchetitor  Cd.,  toL  IL 
p.  04. 
t  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War,  voL  L  p.  457. 
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At  this  jnnctare,  Washington's  attention  was  called  in 
another  direction.  A  frigate  had  arrived  at  Boston,  brings 
ing  the  Connt  de  Barras,  to  take  command  of  the  French 
naval  force.  He  was  a  veteran  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  had  commanded  D'Estaing's  vanguard,  when  he  forced 
the  entrance  of  Newport  harbor.  The  count  brought  the 
cheering  intelligence,  that  an  armament  of  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  with  land  forces,  was  to  sail,  or  had  sailed, 
from  France,  under  the  Count  de  Grasse  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  twelve  of  these  ships  were  to  relieve  the 
squadron  at  Newport,  and  might  be  expected  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  in  July  or  August 

The  Count  de  Bochambeau,  having  received  despatches 
from  the  court  of  France,  now  requested  an  interview 
with  Washington.     The  latter  appointed  Weathersfield 
in  Connecticut  for  the  purpose  ;  and  met  the  count  there 
on  the  22d  of  May,  hoping  to  settle  a  definitive  plan  of 
the  campaign.    Both  as  yet  were  ignorant  of  the  arrival 
of  Comwallis  in  Virginia.     The   policy  of  a  joint  expe- 
dition to  relieve  the  Carolinas  was  discussed.    As  the 
French  ships  in  Newport  were  still  blockaded  by  a  supe- 
rior force,  such  an  expedition  would  have  to  be  made  by 
land.    A  march  to  the  Southern  States  was  long  and 
harassing,  and  always  attended  with  a  great  waste  of  life. 
Such  would  certainly  be  the  case  at  present,  when  it 
*would  have  to  be  made  in  the  heat  of  summer.   The  diffi- 
culties and  expenses  of  land  transportation,  also,  pre« 
sented  a  formidable  objection. 
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On  the  other  hand,  an  effective  blow  might  be  stmok 
at  New  York,  the  garrison  having  been  reduoed  one  hall 
by  detachments  to  the  South.  That  important  post  and 
its  dependencies  might  be  wrested  from  the  enemy,  or,  if 
not,  they  might  be  obliged  to  recall  a  part  of  their  fores 
from  the  South  for  their  own  defense. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  the  French  troops 
should  march  from  Newport  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  American  army  on  the  Hudson, 
and  that  both  should  move  down  to  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  to  make  a  combined  attack,  in  which  the  Count  de 
Qrasse  should  be  invited  to  cooperate  with  his  fleet  and 
a  body  of  land  troops. 

A  vessel  was  despatched  by  De  Bochambeau,  to  inform 
the  Count  de  Qrasse  of  this  arrangement;  and  letters 
were  addressed  by  Washington  to  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England  States,  urging 
them  to  fill  up  their  battalions  and  furnish  their  quotas 
of  provisions.  Notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  how- 
ever, when  he  mustered  his  forces  at  Peekskill,  he  was 
mortified  to  find  not  more  than  five  thousand  effective 
men.  Notwithstanding,  too,  all  the  resolutions  passed 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  for  supplying  the 
army,  it  would,  at  this  critical  moment,  have  been  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  especially  bread,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  zeal,  talents,  and  activity  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  now 
a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  recently  appointed  Superintendent  of  Finance.    This 
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patriotic  and  energetic  man,  when  public  means  failed, 
pledged  his  own  credit  in  transporting  military  stores 
and  feeding  the  army.  Throughout  the  Bevolution 
Washington  was  continually  baffled  in  the  hopes  caused 
by  the  resolutions  of  legislative  bodies,  too  often  as  little 
alimentary  as  the  east  wind. 

The  Count  de  Bochambeau  and  the  Duke  de  Lauzun 
being  arrived  with  their  troops  in  Connecticut,  on  their 
way  to  join  the  American  army,  Washington  prepared 
for  spirited  operations ;  quickened  by  the  intelligence 
that  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  New  York  had  been  de- 
tached to  forage  the  Jerseys.  Two  objects  were  contem- 
plated by  him :  one,  the  surprisal  of  the  British  works 
at  the  north  end  of  New  York  Island ;  the  other,  the  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  Delancey's  corps  of  refugees  in 
Morrisania.  The  attack  upon  the  posts  was  to  be  con« 
ducted  by  General  Lincoln,  with  a  detachment  from  the 
main  army,  which  he  was  to  bring  down  by  water— that 
on  Delancey's  corps  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  with  his 
legion,  aided  by  Sheldon's  dragoons,  and  a  body  of  Con- 
oiecticut  troops.  Both  operations  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  duke  was  to  march  dow^i 
from  Bidgebury  in  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose.  Every- 
ihing  was  to  be  conducted  with  secrecy  and  by  the  T^ay 
of  surprisaL  Should  anything  occur  to  prevent  Lincoln 
irom  attempting  the  works  on  New  York  Island,  he  was 
io  land  his  men  above  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek,  march  to 
the  high  grounds  in  front  of  King's  Bridge,  lie  concealed 
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there  nntil  the  duke's  attack  on  Delancej's  corps  shoTild 
be  announced  by  firing  or  other  means ;  then  to  dispose 
of  his  force  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  enemy  think 
it  larger  than  it  really  was;  thereby  deterring  troops 
from  coming  over  the  bridge  to  turn  Lauzun's  right, 
while  he  prevented  the  escape  over  the  bridge  of  Delan* 
oey's  refugees  when  routed  from  Morrisania. 

Washington,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  a  confidential  let- 
ter to  Governor  Clinton,  informing  him  of  designs  upon 
the  enemy's  posts.  ''  Should  we  be  happy  enough  to  suc- 
ceed," writes  he,  '^  and  be  able  to  hold  our  conquest,  the 
advantages  will  be  greater  than  can  well  be  imagined. 
But  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the  enemy  will  permit 
the  latter,  unless  I  am  suddenly  and  considerably  rein- 
forced. I  shall  march  down  the  remainder  of  this  army, 
and  I  have  hopes  that  the  French  force  will  be  near  at 
hand  at  the  time.  But  I  shall,  notwithstanding,  direct 
the  alarm-guns  and  beacons  to  be  fired  in  case  of  success ; 
and  I  have  to  request,  that  your  Excellency  will,  upon 
such  signals,  communicate  the  meaning  of  them  to  the 
militia,  and  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  march 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  King's  Bridge,  bringing 
with  you  three  or  four  days'  provision  at  least" 

It  was  a  service  which  would  have  been  exactly  to  the  * 
humor  of  George  Clinton. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  Lincoln  left  the  camp  near  r. 
Peekskill  on  the  1st,  with  eight  hundred  men,  and  artil — 
lery,  and  proceeded  to  Teller's  Point,  where  they  were  ^ 
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embarked  in  boats  with  muffled  oars,  and  rowed  silently 
at  night  down  the  Tappan  Sea,  that  region  of  mystery  and 
secret  enterprise.  At  daylight  they  kept  concealed  un- 
der the  land.  The  Duke  de  Lanzun  was  supposed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  on  the  way  from  Connecticut.  Washing- 
ton, at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  left  his 
tents  standing  at  Peekskill,  and  commenced  his  march 
iMriih  his  main  force,  without  baggage  ;  making  a  brief 
lialt  at  Croton  Bridge,  about  nine  miles  from  Peekskill^ 
another  at  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Church,  near  TarrytowUi 
"where  he  halted  until  dusk,  and  completed  the  rest  of  his 
inarch  in  the  night,  to  Valentine's  Hill,  four  miles  above 
Sing's  Bridge,  where  he  arrived  about  sunrise.  There 
lie  posted  himself  to  cover  the  detached  troops,  and  im- 
prove any  advantages  that  might  be  gained  by  them. 

lincoln,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  had  left  his  flotilla 
concealed  under  the  eastern  shore,  and  crossed  to  Fort 
ILee  to  reconnoiter  Fort  Washington  from  the  cli£k  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson.  To  his  surprise  and 
chagrin,  he  discovered  a  British  force  encamped  on  the 
3iorth  end  of  New  York  Island,  and  a  ship-of-war  an- 
chored in  the  river.  In  fact,  the  troops  which  had  been 
detached  into  the  Jerseys,  had  returned,  and  the  enemy 
"were  on  the  alert ;  the  surprisal  of  the  forts,  therefore, 
"was  out  of  the  question. 

Lincoln's  thoughts  now  were  to  aid  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
cnn's  part  of  the  scheme,  as  he  had  been  instructed.  Be- 
fore daylight  of  the  3d,  he  landed  his  troops  above  Spyi 
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den  Dnivel  Creek,  and  took  poBsession  of  the  high 
ground  on  the  north  of  Harlem  Biver,  where  Fort  In* 
dependence  once  stood*  Here  he  was  discovered  by  a 
foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  fifteen  hundred  strongp 
who  had  sallied  out  at  daybreak  to  scour  the  oountij. 
An  irregular  skirmish  ensued.  The  firing  was  heard  by 
the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  who  was  just  arrived  with  his  troops 
at  East  Chester,  fatigued  by  a  long  and  forced  march  in 
sultry  weather.  Finding  the  country  alarmed,  and  all 
hope  of  surprising  Delancey's  corps  at  an  end,  he  has- 
tened to  the  support  of  Lincoln.  Washington  also  ad« 
yanced  with  his  troops  from  Valentine's  HilL  The  Brit- 
ish, perceiving  their  danger,  retreated  to  their  boats  on 
the  east  side  of  Harlem  Biver,  and  crossed  over  to  New 
York  Island.  A  trifling  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had 
been  sustained  on  each  side,  and  Lincoln  had  made  a  few 
prisoners. 

Being  disappointed  in  both  objects,  Washington  did 
not  care  to  fatigue  his  troops  any  more,  but  suffered 
them  to  remain  on  their  arms,  and  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  day  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  works.  Jxl  the  after- 
noon he  retired  to  Valentine's  Hill,  and  the  next  day 
marched  to  Dobb's  Ferry,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Count  de  Bochambeau  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  two  ar- 
mies now  encamped ;  the  Americans  in  two  lines,  resting 
on  the  Hudson  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  where  it  was  covered  bj 
batteries,  and  extending  eastward  toward  the  Neperan  oi 
Sawmill  Biver ;  the  French  in  a  single  line  on  the  hillf 
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farther  east,  reacliing  to  the  Bronx  Biver.  The  beantifal 
valley  of  the  Neperan  intervened  between  the  encamp- 
ments. It  was  a  loyelj  country  for  a  summer  encamp- 
ment— ^breezy  hills  commanding  wide  prospects,  umbra- 
geous valleys  watered  by  bright  pastoral  streams,  the 
Bronx,  the  Spraine,  and  the  Neperan,  and  abounding 
with  never -&dling  springs.  The  French  encampment 
made  a  gallant  display  along  the  Greenburgh  hills. 
Some  of  the  officers,  young  men  of  rank,  to  whom  this 
was  all  a  service  of  romance,  took  a  pride  in  decorating 
their  tents,  and  forming  little  gardens  in  their  vicinity. 
^  We  have  a  charming  position  among  rocks  and  under 
magnificent  tulip-trees;"  writes  one  of  them,  the  Count 
Dumas.  General  Washington  was  an  object  of  their  en- 
thusiasm. He  visited  the  tents  they  had  so  gayly  em- 
bellished ;  for,  with  all  his  gravity,  he  was  fond  of  the 
company  of  young  men.  They  were  apprised  of  his  com- 
ing, and  set  out  on  their  camp-tables  plans  of  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  of  West  Point,  and  other  scenes  connected 
with  the  war.  The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  between 
the  armies.  The  two  commanders  had  their  respective 
liead-quarters  in  farm-houses,  and  occasionally,  on  fes- 
tive occasions,  long  tables  were  spread  in  the  adjacent 
l>ams,  which  were  converted  into  banqueting  halls.  The 
j^oung  French  officers  gained  the  good  graces  of  the 
country  belles,  though  little  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage. Their  encampment  was  particularly  gay,  and  it 
was  the  boast  of  an  old  lady  of  the  neighborhood  many 

VOUIT.— 08 
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years  after  the  war,  that  she  had  danced  at  head-quarters 
when  a  girl  with  the  celebrated  Marshal  Berthier,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  Coont  de  Booham* 
bean.* 

The  two  armies  thns  encamped  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
In  the  meantime  letters  nrged  Washington's  presence  in 
Virginia.  Bichard  Henry  Lee  advised  that  he  should 
come  with  two  or  three  thousand  good  troops,  and  be 
clothed  with  dictatorial  powers.  "There  is  nothing,  I 
think,  more  certain,"  writes  Lee,  "  than  that  your  per- 
sonal call  would  bring  into  immediate  exertion  the  force 
and  the  resources  of  this  State  and  the  neighboring 
ones,  which,  directed  as  they  would  be,  will  effectually 
disappoint  and  baffle  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  the 
enemy." 

"  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  upon  good  military  prin- 
ciples," writes  Washington  in  reply,  *'  that  the  measures 
I  have  adopted  will  give  more  effectual  and  speedy  relief 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  than  my  marching  thither,  with 
dictatorial  powers,  at  the  head  of  every  man  I  could 
draw  from  hence  without  leaving  the  important  posts  on 
the  North  Biver  quite  defenseless,  and  these  States  open 
to  devastation  and  ruin.  My  present  plan  of  operation, 
which  I  have  been  preparing  with  all  the  zeal  and  activ- 
ity in  my  power,  will,  I  am  morally  certain,  with  proper 
support,  produce  one  of  two  things,  either  the  fall  of 

♦  Bolton's  Hist,  of  Westchester  Co.,  vol.  L  p.  948. 
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Kew  York,  or  a  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Yirgima^ 
dxoeptiiig  a  garrison  at  Portsmouth,  at  which  place  I 
haye  no  doubt  of  the  enemy's  intention  of  establishing  a 
permanent  post." 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  this  letter  was  written, 
VTashington  crossed  the  river  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  accom- 
panied by  the  Connt  de  Bochambean,  Oeneral  de  Beville, 
ind  Oeneral  Dnportail,  to  reconnoiter  the  British  posts 
3n  the  north  end  of  New  York  Island.  They  were  es- 
Dorted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  New  Jersey 
troops,  and  spent  the  day  on  the  Jersey  heights  ascer- 
taining the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
ahore.  Their  next  movement  was  to  reconnoiter  the  en- 
emy's posts  at  King's  Bridge  and  on  the  east  side  of  New 
York  Island,  and  to  cut  o£^  if  possible,  such  of  De- 
lancey's  corps  as  should  be  found  without  the  British 
ines.  Five  thousand  troops,  French  and  American,  led 
>y  the  Count  de  Chastellux  and  General  Lincoln,  were 
o  protect  this  reconnoissance,  and  menace  the  enemy's 
osts.  Everything  was  prepared  in  secrecy.  On  the  21st 
F  July,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  troops  began 
xeir  march  in  separate  columns ;  part  down  the  Hudson 
^iver  road;  part  down  the  Sawmill  Eiver  valley;  part 
y  the  East  Chester  road.  Scammel's  light  infantry  ad- 
^inced  through  the  fields  to  waylay  the  roads,  stop  all 
^mmunication,  and  prevent  intelligence  getting  to  the 
Ki«my.  Sheldon's  cavalry,  with  the  Connecticut  troops, 
»'ere  to  scour  Throg's  Neck.    Sheldon's  infantry  and 
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Iaoziiii'b  lanoers  were  to  do  the  same  vith  the  refngee 
legion  of  Morriaaniai. 

The  whole  detaohm«iit  KrriTed  at  King's  Bridge  aboat 
daylight,  and  formed  on  the  height  back  of  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. The  enemy's  forts  on  New  York  Island  did 
not  appear  to  have  the  least  intelligenoe  of  what  waa 
going  on,  nor  to  be  aware  that  hoetile  troops  were  npoa 
the  heights  opposite  until  the  latter  displayed  them- 
selves in  foil  array,  their  arms  flawTiing  in  the  morning 
Bonahine,  and  their  banners,  American  and  French,  nn* 
ftdded  to  the  breeze. 

While  the  enemy  was  thos  held  in  check,  Washington 
and  De  Bochambeaa,  accompanied  by  engineers  uid  by 
their  staflb,  set  oat  under  the  escort  of  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position  and  works 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  was  a  wide  reconnoissance, 
extending  across  the  conutry  oataide  of  the  British  lines 
from  the  Hadson  to  the  Sonnd.  The  whole  was  done 
slowly  and  scientifioally,  exact  notes  and  diagrams  being 
made  of  everything  that  might  be  of  importance  in  fatnre 
operations.  As  the  "cortege"  moved  slowly  along,  or 
pansed  to  make  observation,  it  was  cannonaded  from  the 
distant  works,  or  from  the  armed  vessels  stationed  on 
the  neighboring  waters,  bnt  without  injoring  it  or  quiok- 
ening  its  movements. 

According  to  De  Bochambean's  acoonnt,  the  two  reo- 
onnoitering  generals  were  at  one  time  in  an  awkward  and 
hazardooB  predicament     They  had  passed,  he  said,  to  an 
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island  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  enemy's 
post  on  Long  Island,  and  the  engineers  were  employed  in 
making  scientific  observations,  regardless  of  the  firing  of 
small  yessels  stationed  in  the  Sound.  During  this  time, 
the  two  generals,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  summer  heat, 
slept  under  shelter  of  a  hedge.  De  Bochambeau  was  the 
first  to  awake,  and  was  startled  at  observing  the  state 
of  the  tide,  which,  during  their  slumber,  had  been  rap- 
idly rising.  Awakening  Washington  and  calling  his  at- 
tention to  it,  they  hastened  to  the  causeway  by  which 
they  had  crossed  from  the  mainland.  It  was  covered 
with  water.  Two  small  boats  were  brought,  in  which 
they  embarked  with  the  saddles  and  bridles  of  theii 
horses.  Two  American  dragoons  then  returned  in  the 
boats  to  the  shore  of  the  island,  where  the  horses  re- 
mained under  care  of  their  comrades.  Two  of  the  horses, 
which  were  good  swimmers,  were  held  by  the  bridle  and 
guided  across ;  the  rest  were  driven  into  the  water  by 
the  smack  of  the  whip,  and  followed  their  leaders ;  the 
boats  then  brought  over  the  rest  of  the  party.  De  Bo- 
chambeau admired  this  manoeuvre  as  a  specimen  of 
American  tactics  in  the  management  of  wild  horses ;  but 
he  thought  it  lucky  that  the  enemy  knew  nothing  of 
their  embarrassment,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  other- 
wise they  might  literally  have  been  caught  napping. 

While  the  enemy's  works  had  been  thoroughly  recon- 
noitered,  light  troops  and  lancers  had  performed  their 
duty  in  scouring  the  neighborhood.     The  refugee  posts 
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wliich  had  desolated  the  country  were  broken  up.  Most 
of  the  refugees,  Washington  says,  had  fled  and  hid  them- 
selyes  in  secret  places ;  some  got  over  by  stealth  to  the  ad< 
jacent  islands,  and  to  the  enemy's  shipping,  and  a  few  were 
caught.  Having  effected  the  purposes  of  their  expeditadn, 
the  two  generals  set  off  with  their  troops,  on  the  23d,  for 
their  encampment,  where  they  arrived  about  midnight 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  threatening  movement  of 
Washington,  appears  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
Oomwallis,  dated  July  26th,  requesting  him  to  order 
three  regiments  to  New  York  from  Carolina.  *'I  shaU 
probably  want  them  as  well  as  the  troops  you  may  be 
able  to  spare  me  from  the  Chesapeake  for  such  offensive 
or  defensive  operations  as  may  offer  in  this  quarter."  * 

And  Washington  writes  to  Lafayette  a  few  days  sub- 
sequently :  "  I  think  we  have  already  effected  one  part  oi 
the  plan  of  the  campaign  settled  at  Weathersfield,  that 
is,  giving  a  substantial  relief  to  the  Southern  States,  by 
obliging  the  enemy  to  recall  a  considerable  part  of  their 
force  from  thence.  Our  views  must  now  be  turned  towards 
endeavoring  to  expel  them  totally  from  those  States,  if 
we  find  ourselves  incompetent  to  the  siege  of  New  Tort** 

We  will  now  give  the  reader  a  view  of  affairs  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  show  how  they  were  ultimately  affected  by 
these  military  manoeuvres  and  demonstrations  in  tha 
neighborhood  of  King's  Bridge. 

*  Correapondence  relative  to  Operations  in  Yirgima^  p.  IfiBL 
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MOVmMTS  AHD  OOUNTKB  -  MOVKMBNTS  OF  COBXW ALUB  AND  LAFATETTB  IS 
YIBOnnA.— TABLBTON  AKD  HIS  TROOPERS  SCOUR  THK  COUKTRT.— A  DASH  AT 
THB  STATR  LBOI8LATURS.  — ATTBMPT  TO  SURPRISE  THB  OOVBRNOR  AT  MOKTI<- 
CRLLO.— RXTRSAT  OF  JEFFSR80M  TO  CARTER*8  MOUliTAIlT.— STEUBEN  OUT- 
WITTBD  BT  SDfCOE.— LAFATBTTB  JOINBD  BT  WATMB  ASD  STEUBEN.— ACTS 
OH  THB  AGORESSIVB. — ^DESPERATE  M^L^  OF  MoPHERSON  AND  BIMCOB.— 
OORNWALLIS  PURSUED  TO  JAMESTOWN  ISLAND.— MAD  ANTHONT  IN  A  MORA8B. 
—HIS  DfPETUOUS  TALOR.— ALERTNESS  OF  LAFATBTTB.— WA8HIN0TON*S  OPDI* 
Xnf  OF  THE  YIROINIA  CAMPAIGN. 


HE  first  object  of  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  jnno* 
tion  of  his  forces  at  Petersburg  in  May,  was  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Lafayette.  The  marquis  was 
encamped  on  the  north  side  of  James  Biver,  between 
Wilton  and  Richmond,  with  about  one  thousand  regu- 
lars, two  thousand  militia,  and  fifty  dragoons.  He  was 
waiting  for  reinforcements  of  militia,  and  for  the  arri- 
yal  of  General  Wayne,  with  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The 
latter  had  been  ordered  to  the  South  by  Washington, 
nearly  three  months  previously,  but  unavoidably  de- 
layed. Joined  by  these,  Lafayette  would  venture  to  re- 
ceive a  blow,  'Hhat  being  beaten,  he  might  at  least  be 

850 
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beaten  with  decency,  and  Oomwallis  pay  something  ba 
his  victory."  * 

His  lordship  hoped  to  draw  him  into  an  action  be* 
fore  thus  reinforced,  and  with  that  view,  marched,  on  the 

• 

24th  of  May,  from  Petersburg  to  James  Biver,  which  he 
crossed  at  Westover,  about  thirty  miles  below  Richmond. 
Here  he  was  joined  on  the  26th  by  a  reinforcement  jvjst 
arrived  from  New  York,  part  of  which  he  sent  under 
General  Leslie  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth. 
He  was  relieved  also  from  mUitary  companionship  with 
the  infamous  Arnold,  who  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
return  to  New  York,  where  business  of  importance  was 
said  to  demand  his  attention.  While  he  was  in  command 
of  the  British  army  in  Virginia,  Lafayette  had  refused  to 
liold  any  correspondence,  or  reciprocate  any  of  the  civili* 
ties  of  war  with  him ;  for  which  he  was  highly  applauded 
by  Washington. 

Being  now  strongly  reinforced,  Comwallis  moved  to 
dislodge  Lafayette  from  Bichmond.  The  latter,  con- 
scious of  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  decamped  as  soon 
as  he  heard  his  lordship  had  crossed  James  Biver.  ^'1 
am  resolved,"  said  he,  "on  a  war  of  skirmishes,  without 
engaging  too  far,  and  above  all,  to  be  on  my  guard  against 
that  numerous  and  excellent  cavalry,  which  the  militia 
dread,  as  if  they  were  so  many  savage  beasts.'*  He  now 
direeted  his  march  toward  the  upper  country,  inclining 

•  Letter  to  Hamilton,  May  S8d. 
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to  the  north,  to  favor  a  janotion  with  Wayne.  Oomwallia 
followed  him  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  Hanover  Ooontj^ 
destroying  public  stores  wherever  found*  He  appears  to 
have  undervalued  Lafayette,  on  aocount  of  his  youth* 
^  The  boy  cannot  escape  me/'  said  he,  in  a  letter  which 
was  intercepted.  The  youth  of  the  marquis,  however, 
aided  the  celerity  of  his  movements;  and  now  that  he 
had  the  responsibility  of  an  independent  command,  he 
restrained  his  youthful  fire,  and  love  of  enterprise.  In- 
dependence had  rendered  him  cautious.  ''I  am  afraid 
of  myself"  said  he,  '*  as  much  as  of  the  enemy.*'  ^ 

Oomwallis  soon  found  it  impossible  either  to  overtake 
liaiayette,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  Wayne ;  he  turned 
his  attention,  therefore,  to  other  objects. 

Greene,  in  his  passage  through  Virginia,  had  urged 
the  importance  of  removing  horses  out  of  the  way  of 
the  enemy ;  his  caution  had  been  neglected ;  the  conse- 
quences were  now  felt.  The  great  number  of  fine  horses 
in  the  stables  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  who  are  noted  for 
their  love  of  the  noble  animal,  had  enabled  Comwallis  to 
mount  many  of  his  troops  in  first-rate  style.  These  he 
employed  in  scouring  the  country,  and  destroying  public 
stores.  Tarleton  and  his  legion,  it  is  said,  were  mounted 
on  race-horses.  "  Under  this  cloud  of  light  troops,"  said 
Lafayette,  **  it  is  difficult  to  counteract  any  rapid  move« 
ments  they  may  choose  to  take ! " 

•Letter  to  GoL  Alex.  HamiHon,  May  28,  1780. 
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The  state  legislature  had  been  removed  for  safely  ta 
Oharlottesvilley  where  it  was  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  leTjing  taxesi  and  drafting  militia.  Tarleton,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cavalrj  and  seyenty  mounted 
Infantry,  was  ordered  by  Oomwallis  to  make  a  dash 
there,  break  up  the  legislature,  and  carry  off  members. 
On  his  way  thither,  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  captured  and 
destroyed  a  convoy  of  arms  and  clothing  destined  for 
Greene's  army  in  North  Carolina.  At  another  place  he 
surprised  several  persons  of  note  at  the  house  of  a  Dr. 
Walker,  but  lingered  so  long  breakfEksting,  that  a  person 
mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  had  time  to  reach  Charlottes- 
ville before  him,  and  spread  the  alarm.  Tarleton  crossed 
the  Bivanna,  which  washes  the  hill  on  which  Charlottes- 
ville is  situated ;  dispersed  a  small  force  collected  on  the 
bank,  and  galloped  into  the  town  thinking  to  capture  the 
whole  assembly.  Seven  alone  fell  into  his  hands;  the 
rest  had  made  their  escape.  No  better  success  attended 
a  party  of  horse  under  Captain  McLeod,  detached  to  sur- 
prise the  governor  (Thomas  Jefferson),  at  his  residence 
in  Monticello,  about  three  miles  from  Charlottesville, 
where  several  members  of  the  legislature  were  his  guests. 
The  dragoons  were  espied  winding  up  the  mountain ;  the 
guests  dispersed;  the  family  was  hurried  off  to  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Carter,  six  miles  distant,  while  the 
governor  himself  made  a  rapid  retreat  on  horseback  to 
Carter's  Mountain. 

Having  set  fire  to  all  the  public  stores  at  Charlottes* 
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rille,  Tarleton  pushed  for  the  point  of  Fork  at  the  con- 
flaenoe  of  the  Bivanna  and  Fluvanna ;  to  aid,  if  neces* 
saiy,  a  detachment  of  yagers,  infantry,  and  hussars,  sent 
under  Colonel  Simcoe  to  destroy  a  great  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores  collected  at  that  post.    The  Baron  Steuben, 
who  was  stationed  there  with  five  hundred  Virginia  reg- 
ulars and  a  few  wiilifi'ii,  and  had  heard  of  the  march  of 
Tarleton,  had  succeeded  in  transporting  the  greater  part 
of  the  stores,  as  well  as  his  troops,  across  the  river,  and 
as  the  water  was  deep  and  the  boats  were  all  on  hia 
aide,  he  might  have  felt  himself   secure.     The  unex*- 
pected  appearance  of  Simcoe's  infantry,  however,  design- 
edly spread  out  on  the  opposite  heights,  deceived  him 
into  the  idea  that  it  was  the  van  of  the  British  army. 
In  lu0  alarm  he  made  a  night  retreat  of  thirty  mileSi 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  stores  scattered    along 
the  river  bank,  which  were  destroyed   the  next  morn- 
ing by  a  small  detachment  of  the  enemy  sent  across  in 


On  the  10th  of  June,  Lafayette  was  at  length  gladdened 

\yj  the  arrival  of  Wayne  with  about  nine  hundred  of  the 

X^ennsylvania  line.   Thus  reinforced,  he  changed  his  whole 

plan,  and  ventured  on  the  aggressive.    Comwallis  had 

gotten  between  him  and  a  large  deposit  of  military  stores 

at  Albemarle  Old  Oourt-house. 

The  marquis,  by  a  rapid  march  at  night,  through  a 
road  long  disused,  threw  himself  between  the  British 
anny  and  the  stores,  and,  being  joined  by  a  numerous 
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body  of  mountain  militiay  took  a  strong  position  to  dis* 
pute  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Cornwallis  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  this  en* 
terprise,  especially  as  he  heard  Lafayette  would  soon  be 
joined  by  forces  under  Baron  Steuben.  Yielding  easy 
credence,  therefore,  to  a  report  that  the  stores  had  been 
removed  from  Albemarle  Court-house,  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  lower  part  of  Virginia,  and  made  a  retrograde 
march,  first  to  Bichmond,  and  afterwards  to  Williams* 
burg. 

Lafayette,  being  joined  by  Steuben  and  his  forces,  had 
about  four  thousand  men  under  him,  one  half  of  whom 
were  regulars.  He  now  followed  the  British  army  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  throwing  forward 
his  light  troops  to  harass  their  rear,  which  was  covered 
by  Tarleton  and  Simcoe  with  their  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Cornwallis  arrived  at  Williamsburg  on  the  25th,  and 
sent  out  Simcoe  with  his  rangers  and  a  company  of  ya- 
gers to  destroy  some  boats  and  stores  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny  Eiver,  and  to  sweep  off  the  cattle  of  the  neighborhood. 
Lafayette  heard  of  the  ravage,  and  detached  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Butler,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  with  a  corps  of 
light  troops  and  a  body  of  horse  under  Major  McPherson, 
to  intercept  the  marauders.  As  the  infantry  could  not 
push  on  fast  enough  for  the  emergency,  McPherson  took 
up  fifty  of  them  behind  fifty  of  his  dragoons,  and  dashed 
on.  He  overtook  a  company  of  Simcoe's  rangers  under 
Captain  Shank,  about  six  miles  from  Williamsburg,  for- 
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aging  at  a  farm  ;  a  sharp  encoxmter  took  place ;  MoPher- 
son  at  the  outset  was  xmhorsed  and  severely  hurt  The 
action  continued.  Simcoe  with  his  infantry,  who  had 
been  in  the  advance  convoying  a  drove  of  cattle,  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  Butler's  riflemen  began  to  arrive,  and 
supported  the  dragoons.  It  was  a  desperate  melee ;  much 
execution  was  done  on  both  sides.  Neither  knew  the 
strength  of  the  force  they  were  contending  with ;  but 
supposed  it  the  advance  guard  of  the  opposite  army.  An 
alarm  gun  was  fired  by  the  British  on  a  neighboring  hilL 
It  was  answered  by  alarm  guns  at  Williamsburg.  The 
Americans  supposed  the  whole  British  force  coming  out 
to  assail  them,  and  began  to  retire.  Simcoe,  imagining 
Lafayette  to  be  at  hand,  likewise  drew  off,  and  pursued 
his  march  to  Williamsburg.  Both  parties  fought  well ; 
both  had  been  severely  handled;  both  claimed  a  vic- 
tory, though  neither  gained  one.  The  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides  was  severe  for  the  number  en- 
gaged; but  the  statements  vary,  and  were  never  recon- 
ciled. It  is  certain  the  result  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Americans,  and  inspired  them  with  redoubled  ardor. 
An  express  was  received  by  Comwallis  at  Williamsburg 
^hich  obliged  him  to  change  his  plans.  The  movements 
of  Washington  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  menac- 
ing an  attack,  had  produced  the  desired  effect  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  place,  had  written 
to  Comwallis,  requiring  a  part  of  his  troops  for  its  pro- 
tection.   His  lordship  prepared  to  comply  with  this  req^ 
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nisition,  but  as  it  would  leave  him  too  weak  to  oontiiiiie 
at  Williamsburg,  he  set  out  on  the  4th  of  July  for  Ports- 
mouth. 

Lafayette  followed  him  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  took 
post  within  nine  miles  of  his  camp  ;  intending,  when  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  should  have  crossed  the  ford  to 
the  island  of  Jamestown,  to  fall  upon  the  rear-^uard. 
Oomwallis  suspected  his  design,  and  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  wheel  carriages,  bat  horses,  and 
baggage,  were  passed  over  to  the  island  under  the  escort 
of  the  Queen's  Bangers ;  making  a  great  display,  as  if  the 
main  body  had  crossed ;  his  lordship,  however,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  remained  on  the  main-land,  his 
right  covered  by  ponds,  the  centre  and  left  by  morasses 
over  which  a  few  narrow  causeways  of  logs  connected  his 
position  with  the  country,  and  James  Island  lay  in  the 
rear.  His  camp  was  concealed  by  a  skirt  of  woods,  and 
covered  by  an  outpost. 

In  the  morning  of  the  6th,  as  the  Americans  were  ad- 
vancing, a  negro  and  a  dragoon,  employed  by  Tarleton, 
threw  themselves  in  their  way,  pretending  to  be  deserters, 
and  informed  them  that  the  body  of  the  king's  troops  had 
passed  James  Kiver  in  the  night,  leaving  nothing  behind 
but  the  rear-guard,  composed  of  the  British  legion  and  a 
detachment  of  infantry.  Persuaded  of  the  fact,  Lafayette 
with  his  troops  crossed  the  morass  on  the  left  of  the  en« 
emy  by  a  narrow  causeway  of  logs,  and  halted  beyond 
about  sunset    Wayne  was  detached  with  a  body  of  rifle* 
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men.  dragoons  and  continental  infantry,  to  make  the  at« 
tack,  while  the  marquis  with  nine  hundred  Continentals 
and  some  militia  stood  ready  to  support  him. 

Wayne  easily  routed  a  patrol  of  cavalry  and  drove  in 
the  pickets,  who  had  been  ordered  to  give  way  readily. 
The  outpost  which  covered  the  camp  defended  itself  more 
obstinately,  though  exceedingly  galled  by  the  riflemen. 
Wayne  pushed  forward  with  the  Pennsylvania  line,  eight 
liundred  strong,  and  three  field-pieces  to  attack  it ;  at  the 
£r8t  discharge  of  a  cannon  more  than  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy  emei^d  from  their  concealment,  and  he  found  too 
late  that  the  whole  British  line  was  in  battle  array  before 
liim.     To  retreat  was  more  dangerous  than  to  go  on.     So 
thinking,  with  that  impetuous  valor  which  had  gained 
Tiim  the  name  of  Mad  Anthony,  he  ordered  a  charge  to  be 
sounded,  and  threw  himself  horse  and  foot  with  shouts 
xipon  the  enemy.    It  was  a  sanguinary  conflict  and  a  des- 
j>erate  one,  for  the  enemy  were  outflanking  him  right  and 
left.    Fortunately,  the  heaviness  of  the  fire  had  awakened 
■fche  suspicions  of  Lafayette, — it  was  too  strong  for  the  out- 
post of  a  rear-guard.     Spurring  to  a  point  of  land  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  British  camp,  he  discovered 
tshe  actual  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  peril  of  Wayne. 
Galloping  back,  he  sent  word  to  Wayne  to  fall  back  to 
Oeneral  Muhlenburg's  brigade,  which  had  just  arrived, 
and  was  forming  within  half  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  con- 
flict.  Wayne  did  so  in  good  order,  leaving  behind  his  three 
cannon,  the  horses  which  drew  them  having  been  killed. 
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The  whole  army  then  retired  across  the  morass.  The 
enemj^s  cavalrj  would  have  pursued  them,  but  Comwallis 
forbade  it.  The  night  was  falling.  The  hardihood  of 
Wayne's  attack,  and  his  sudden  retreat,  it  is  said,  de- 
ceived and  perplexed  his  lordship.  He  thought  the 
Americans  more  strong  than  they  really  were,  and  the 
retreat  a  mere  feint  to  draw  him  into  an  ambuscade. 
That  retreat,  if  followed  close,  might  have  been  conyerted 
into  a  disastrous  flight. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  brief  but  severe  con* 
flict  is  stated  by  Lafayette  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  including  ten 
officers.  The  British  loss  was  said  to  be  five  officers 
wounded,  and  seventy-five  privates  killed  and  wounded. 
"  Our  field  officers,"  said  Wayne,  "  were  generally  dis- 
mounted by  having  their  horses  either  killed  or  wounded 
under  them.  I  will  not  condole  with  the  marquis  for  the 
loss  of  two  of  his,  as  he  was  frequently  requested  to  keep 
at  a  greater  distance.  His  natural  bravery  rendered  him 
deaf  to  admonition." 

Lafayette  retreated  to  Green  Springs,  where  he  ral- 
lied and  reposed  his  troops.  Cornwallis  crossed  over  to 
Jamestown  Island  after  dark,  and  three  days  afterwards, 
passing  James  River  with  his  main  force,  proceeded  to 
Portsmouth.  His  object  was,  in  conformity  to  his  in- 
structions from  the  ministry,  to  establish  there  or  else- 
where on  the  Chesapeake,  a  permanent  post,  to  serve  as 
a  central  point  for  naval  and  military  operations. 
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Iq  his  letters  to  Washington  giving  an  aooonnt  of  these 
events,  Lafayette  sajs :  "  I  am  anziona  to  know  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Yiiginia  campaign.  The  sabjngation  of  this 
State  was  incontestablj  the  principal  object  of  the  minis- 
try. I  think  your  diversion  has  been  of  more  nse  than 
any  of  my  manoenvres ;  but  the  latter  have  been  above 
all  directed  by  political  views.  As  long  as  his  lordship 
desired  an  action,  not  a  musket  has  been  fired ;  the  mo- 
ment ha  would  avoid  a  combat,  we  began  a  war  of  skir- 
mishes; but  I  had  always  care  not  to  oompromise  the 
army.  The  naval  saperiority  of  the  enemy,  his  saperi- 
ority  in  cavalry,  in  regular  troops,  and  his  thousand  other 
advantages,  m^e  me  consider  myself  lucky  to  have  come 
off  safe  and  sound.  I  had  my  eye  fixed  on  negotiationa 
in  Europe,  and  I  made  it  my  um  to  give  his  lordship  the 
di^race  of  a  retreat."  * 

We  wUl  DOW  turn  to  resame  the  course  of  General 
Greene's  campaigning  in  the  Carolinas. 


•  Mmoin*  da  LafagitU,  t.  L  p.  4iB. 


OHAPTEB  XXIV. 

aBmni*8  bstbogradb  opbration  4<c  south  cabolinjl. — , 

CAMDEN. — ^AFFAIR  AT  HOBKIRK^S  HILL. — BAWDON  ABAHDONB  OAlOlBll.— 
BAPID  SUOOBSSBS  OP  THB  AMEBICANS.— OBBENE^S  ATTACK  OH  THB  lOBTBOS 
OF  NIliETT-SIX.— OPEBATIOM8  AOAIKST  LOBD  BAWDON.— O&BBHX  OH  THB 
HIGH  HILLS  OF  8ANTEB.— ^UMTBB  8COUB8  THB  LOWBB  OOCNTBT. — ^DABH  OF 
COLONEL  WADE  HAMPTON  AT  THE  GATES  OF  GHABLB8TOH. — ^BXPLOITB  OF 
LBB  AND  HAMPTON.— OF  CAPTAIN  ABM8TBONO  AT  QUIMBT  BBUMB.— AC- 
TION IN  THB  NEIGHBOBHOOD.— BND  OF  THB  CAMPAXfflT. 

^  will  be  recollected  that  Gh:«ene9  on  the  6ih  of 
Aprily  set  out  from  Deep  Biver  on  a  retrograde 
marchy  to  carry  the  war  again  into  South  Oaro- 
lina,  beginning  by  an  attack  on  Lord  Bawdon's  post  at 
Camden.  Sumter  and  Marion  had  been  keeping  aUve 
the  revolutionary  fire  in  that  State ;  the  former  on  the 
northeast  frontier,  the  latter  in  his  favorite  fighting 
ground  between  the  Pedee  and  Santee  rivers.  On  the 
reappearance  of  Ghreene,  they  stood  ready  to  aid  with 
heart  and  hand. 

On  his  way  to  Camden,  Greene  detached  Lee  to  join 
Marion  with  his  legion,  and  make  an  attack  upon  Fort 
"Watson  by  way  of  diversion.  For  himself,  he  appeared 
before  Camden,  but  finding  it  too  strong  and  too  well 
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garriflonedy  fell  back  about  two  miles,  and  took  post  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  hoping  to  draw  his  lordship  oui  He 
succeeded  but  too  well.  His  lordship  attacked  him  on 
the  25th  of  April,  coming  upon  him  partly  by  surprise. 
There  was  a  hard-fought  battle,  but  through  some  false 
move  among  part  of  his  troops,  Greene  was  obliged  to  re* 
treat  His  lordship  did  not  pursue,  but  shut  himself  up 
in  Camden,  waiting  to  be  rejoined  by  part  of  his  garrison 
which  was  absent. 

Greene  posted  himself  near  Oamden  Ferry  on  the 
Wateree,  to  intercept  these  reinforcements.  Lee  and 
Marion,  who  had  succeeded  in  capturing  Fort  Watson, 
also  took  a  position  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee  for  th^ 
same  purpose.  Their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Lord  Baw- 
don  was  rejoined  by  the  other  part  of  his  troops.  His 
superior  force  now  threatened  to  give  him  the  mastery. 
Greene  felt  the  hazardous  nature  of  his  situation.  His 
troops  were  fatigued  by  their  long  marchings ;  he  was 
disappointed  of  promised  aid  and  reinforcements  from 
Virginia;  still  he  was  undismayed,  and  prepared  for 
another  of  his  long  and  stubborn  retreats.  "  We  must 
always  operate,"  said  he,  "  on  the  maxim  that  your  enemy 
will  do  what  he  ought  to  do.  Lord  Bawdon  will  push  us 
back  to  the  mountains,  but  we  will  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground  in  the  best  manner  we  can."  Such  were  his  words 
to  General  Davie  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May,  as  he 
sat  in  his  tent  with  a  map  before  him  studying  the  roads 
and  fastnesses  of  the  country.    An  express  was  to  set  off 
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for  Philadelphia  the  next  morning,  and  he  requested  Gen* 
eral  Davie,  who  was  of  that  city,  to  write  to  the  membera 
of  Congress  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  painting  in  the 
strongest  colors  their  situation  and  gloomy  prospects. 

The  very  next  morning  there  was  a  joyful  reverse. 
Greene  sent  for  General  Davie.  ''Bawdon,"  cried  he, 
exultingly, ''  is  preparing  to  evacuate  Camden ;  that  place 
was  the  key  of  the  enemy's  line  of  posts,  they  will  now 
all  fall  or  be  evacuated ;  all  will  now  go  welL  Bum  your 
letters.    I  shall  march  immediately  to  the  Congaree.'* 

His  lordship  had  heard  of  the  march  of  Comwallis 
into  Virginia,  and  that  all  hope  of  aid  from  him  was  at 
an  end.  His  garrison  was  out  of  provisions.  All  sup- 
plies were  cut  ofiF  by  the  Americans ;  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  evacuate.  He  left  Camden  in  flames.  Immense 
quantities  of  stores  and  baggage  were  consumed,  together 
with  the  court-house,  the  gaol,  and  many  private  houses. 

Bapid  successes  now  attended  the  American  arms. 
Port  Motte,  the  middle  post  between  Camden  and  Ninety- 
Six,  was  taken  by  Marion  and  Lee.  Lee  next  captured 
Granby,  and  marched  to  aid  Pickens  in  the  siege  of 
Augusta ;  while  Greene,  having  acquired  a  supply  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  from  the  captured 
forts,  sat  down  before  the  fortress  of  Ninety-Six,  on  the 
22d  of  May.  It  was  the  great  mart  and  stronghold  of 
the  royalists,  and  was  principally  garrisoned  by  royalists 
from  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Cruger,  a  native  of  New  York.    The  siege  lasted  for 
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iiearly  a  month.  The  place  was  valiantly  defended.  Lee 
arrived  with  his  legion,  having  failed  before  Augusta^ 
and  invested  a  stockaded  fort  which  formed  part  of  the 
works. 

Word  was  brought  that  Lord  Bawdon  was  pressing 
forward  with  reinforcements,  and  but  a  few  miles  distant 
on  the  Saluda.  Greene  endeavored  to  get  up  Sumter, 
Slarion,  and  Pickens,  to  his  assistance,  but  they  were  too 
Ieut  on  the  right  of  Lord  Bawdon  to  form  a  junction.  The 
troops  were  eager  to  storm  the  works  before  his  lordship 
should  arrive.  A  partial  assault  was  made  on  the  ISth 
of  June.  It  was  a  bloody  contest  The  stockaded  fort 
was  taken,  but  the  troops  were  repulsed  from  the  main 
works. 

Greene  retreated  across  the  Saluda,  and  halted  at  Bush 
Biver,  at  tweniy  miles'  distance,  to  observe  the  motion  of 
the  enemy.  Li  a  letter  thence  to  Washington,  he  writes : 
"My  fears  are  principally  from  the  enemy's  superior 
cavalry.  To  the  northward  cavalry  is  nothing,  from  the 
numerous  fences ;  but  to  the  southward,  a  disorder,  by  a 
superior  cavalry,  may  be  improved  into  a  defeat,  and  a 
defeat  into  a  rout  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  could 
not  be  brought  to  consider  cavalry  of  such  great  impor- 
tance as  they  are  to  the  security  of  the  army  and  the 
safety  of  a  country." 

Lord  Bawdon  entered  Ninety-Six  on  the  21st,  but  sal- 
lied forth  again  on  the  24th,  taking  with  him  all  the 
troops  capable  of  fatigue,  two  thousand  in  number,  with* 
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out  wheel  carriage  of  any  kind,  or  even  knapsacks,  hoping 
by  a  rapid  move  to  overtake  Greene.  Want  of  proyi- 
sions  soon  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  parsnit,  and  return 
to  Ninety-Six.  Leaving  about  one  half  of  his  force  there, 
under  Colonel  Cruger,  he  sallied  a  second  time  from 
Ninety-Sixy  at  the  head  of  eleven  hundred  infantry^  with 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  field-pieces,  marching  by  the  soutii 
side  of  the  Saluda  for  the  Congaree. 

He  was  now  pursued  in  his  turn  by  Greene  and  Lee. 
In  this  march  more  than  fifty  of  his  lordship's  soldiers 
fell  dead  from  heat,  fatigue,  and  privation.  At  Orange- 
burg, where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  July,  his  lordship 
was  joined  by  a  large  detachment  under  Colonel  Stuart 

Greene  had  followed  him  closely,  and  having  collected 
all  his  detachments,  and  being  joined  by  Sumter,  aj 
peared  within  four  miles  of  Orangeburg,  on  the  10th  o&r^f 
July,  and  offered  battle.     The  offer  was  not  accepted^, 
and  the  position  of  Lord  Bawdon  was  too  strong  to 
attacked.     Greene  remained  there  two  or  three  days     «^; 
when,  learning  that  Colonel  Cruger  was  advancing  witl^ET^h 
the  residue  of  the  forces  from  Ninety-Six,  which  woulc^  d 
again  give  his  lordship  a  superiority  of  force,  he  movec^^^ 
oflf  with  his  infantry  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Julj^^^ 
crossed  the  Saluda,  and  posted  himself  on  the  east  sid*-^ 
of  the  Wateree,  at  the  high  hills  of  Santee.    Li  this  salu- 
brious and  delightful  region,  where  the  air  was  pure  anc3 
breezy,  and  the  water  delicate,  he  allowed  his  weary  sol- 
diers to  repose  and  refresh  themselves,  awaiting  the  ar- 
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riyal  of  some  continental  troops  and  militia  from  North 
Carolina,  when  he  intended  to  resume  his  enterprise  of 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  when  he  moved  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Orangebnrg  (July  ISth),  he  detached  Sumter  with  about 
a  thousand  light  troops  to  scour  the  lower  country,  and 
attack  the  British  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
now  left  uncovered  by  the  concentration  of  their  forces 
at  Orangebui^.  Under  Sumter  acted  Marion,  Lee,  the 
Hamptons,  and  other  enterprising  partisans.  They  were 
to  act  separately  in  breaking  up  the  minor  posts  at  and 
about  Dorchester,  but  to  unite  at  Monk's  Comer,  where 
liieutenant-colonel  Coates  was  stationed  with  the  ninth 
regiment.  This  post  carried,  they  were  to  rexmite  wTth 
Greene's  army  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee. 

Scarce  was  Sumter  on  his  march,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Greene,  dated  July  14th,  stating  that  Cruger 
had  formed  a  junction  with  Lord  Bawdon  the  preceding 
night ;  no  time,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost.  "  Push  your 
operations  night  and  day :  station  a  party  to  watch  the 
enemy's  motions  at  Oracgeburg.  Keep  Colonel  Lee  and 
General  Marion  advised  of  all  matters  from  above,  and  tell 
Colonel  Lee  to  thunder  even  at  the  gates  of  Charleston." 

Conformably  to  these  orders,  Colonel  Henry  Hampton 
with  a  party  was  posted  to  keep  an  eye  on  Orangeburg. 
Lee  with  his  legion,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Wade  Hampton,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  was  sent 
to  carry  Dorchester,  and  then  press  forward  to  the  gates 
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of  Cliarleston ;  vUle  Sumter,  with  the  main  hoAj,  iook 
ap  his  line  of  mareli  alotig  the  road  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Congaree,  towards  Monk's  Comer. 

As  Lee  approached  Dorchester,  Colonel  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, with  his  cavalry,  passed  to  the  east  of  that  place,  to 
a  bridge  on  Goose  Creek,  to  oat  off  all  oommnnication 
between  the  garrison  and  Monk's  Comer.  His  sndden 
appearance  gave  the  alarm,  the  garrison  abandoned  its 
post,  and  when  Lee  arrived  there  he  foond  it  deserted. 
He  proceeded  to  Beonre  a  number  of  horses  and  wagons, 
and  some  fixed  ammimition,  which  the  garrison  had  left 
behind,  and  to  send  them  off  to  Hampton.  Hampton, 
kept  in  suspense  hy  this  delay,  lost  patience.  He  feared 
that  the  alarm  would  spread  through  the  ooontij,  and 
the  dash  into  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  be  prevented — • 
or,  perhaps,  that  Lee  might  intend  to  make  it  by  himseU 
Abandoning  the  bridge  at  Goose  Creek,  therefore,  he  set 
off  with  his  cavalry,  clattered  down  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lines,  and  threw  the  city  into  confusion.  The 
bells  rang,  alarm  guns  were  fired,  the  citizens  tamed  oat 
onder  arms.  Hampton  captured  a  patrol  of  dragoons 
and  a  guard,  at  the  Quarter  House ;  completed  his  bra- 
vado by  paradii^  his  cavalry  in  sight  of  the  sentinels 
on  the  advanced  works,  and  then  retired,  carrying  off  fifty 
prisoners,  several  of  them  officers. 

Itee  arrived  iu  the  neighborhood  on  the  following  day, 
bat  too  late  to  win  any  laurels.  Hampton  had  been  be- 
forehand with  him,  made  the  dash,  and  "  thundered  at 
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fhe  gate."  Both  now  hastened  to  rejoin  Sumter  on  the 
evening  of  the  IGth,  who  was  only  waiting  to  collect 
his  detachments,  before  he  made  an  attack  on  Colonel 
Coates  at  Monk's  Comer.  The  assault  was  to  be  made 
on  the  following  morning.  During  the  night  Coates  de* 
camped  in  silence;  the  first  signal  of  his  departure 
was  the  bursting  of  flames  through  the  roof  of  a  brick 
church,  which  he  had  used  as  a  magazine,  and  which 
contained  stores  that  could  not  be  carried  away.  A  pur- 
suit was  commenced ;  Lee  with  his  legion,  and  Hampton 
with  the  State  cavalrj,  took  the  lead.  Sumter  followed 
with  the  infantry.  The  rear-guard  of  the  British,  about 
one  hundred  strong,  was  overtaken  with  the  baggage,  at 
the  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  They  were  new  troops, 
recently  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  had  not  seen  service. 
On  being  charged  by  the  cavalry  sword  in  hand,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  without  firing  a  shot,  and  cried 
for  quarter,  which  was  granted.  While  Lee  was  secur- 
ing them.  Captain  Armstrong  with  the  first  section  of 
cavalry  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  Coates  and  the  main 
body.  That  officer  had  crossed  a  wooden  bridge  over 
Quimby  Creek,  loosened  the  planks,  and  was  only  wait- 
ing to  be  rejoined  by  his  rear-guard,  to  throw  them  oflT, 
and  cut  off  all  pursuit  His  troops  were  partly  on  a 
causeway  beyond  the  bridge,  partly  crowded  in  a  lane. 
He  had  heard  no  alarm  guns,  and  knew  nothing  of  an 
enemy  being  at  hand,  until  he  saw  Armstrong  spur- 
ring up  with  his  section.     Coates  gave  orders  for  his 
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troops  to  hajt,  form,  and  mardi  up;  a  hovitzer  vaa 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  bridge,  and  a  fatigue  party 
ruslied  forward  to  throw  off  the  plonks.  Armstrong  sav 
the  danger,  dashed  across  the  bridge,  with  his  sectioii, 
drove  off  the  artiUerists,  and  captured  the  howitzer  be- 
fore it  could  be  discharged.  The  fatigue  men,  who  had 
been  at  work  on  the  bridge,  snatched  ap  their  guns, 
gave  a  volley,  and  fled.  Two  dragoons  fell  dead  by  the 
howitzer;  others  were  severely  wounded.  Armstrong's 
party,  in  crossiog  the  bridge,  had  displaced  some  of  the 
planks  and  formed  a  chasm.  Lieutenant  Carrington, 
with  the  second  section  of  dr^oons,  leaped  over  it ;  the 
chasm  being  thus  enlarged,  the  horses  of  the  third  seo' 
tion  refused.  A  pell-meU  flght  took  place  between  the 
handful  of  dragoons  who  had  crossed,  and  some  of  the 
enemy.  Armstrong  and  Carrington  were  engaged  hand 
to  hand  with  Colonel  Coates  and  his  officers,  who  de- 
fended themselves  from  behind  a  w^on.  The  troops 
were  thronging  to  their  aid  from  lane  and  causeway. 
Armstrong,  seeing  the  foe  too  strong  in  front,  and  no  re- 
inforcement coming  on  in  rear,  wheeled  off  with  some  of 
his  men  to  the  left,  galloped  into  the  woods,  and  pushed 
up  along  the  stream  to  ford  it,  and  seek  the  main  body. 

During  the  melee,  Lee  had  come  up  and  endeavored 
with  the  dr^oons  of  the  third  section  to  replace  the 
planks  of  the  bridge.  Their  efforts  were  vain ;  the  water 
was  deep,  the  mud  deeper;  there  was  no  foothold,  noi 
was  there  any  firm  spot  where  to  swim  the  horses  aorossi 
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Wliile  they  were  thus  occupied,  Colonel  Coates,  with 
his  men,  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge ;  having  no  fire-arms  to  reply  with,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire.  The  remainder  of  the  planks  were  then 
thrown  off  from  the  bridge,  after  which  Colonel  Coates 
took  post  on  an  adjacent  plantation,  made  the  dwelling- 
house,  which  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  his  citadel, 
planted  the  howitzer  before  it,  and  distributed  part  of  his 
men  in  outhouses  and  within  fences  and  garden  pickets, 
which  sheltered  them  from  the  attack  of  cavalry.  Here 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Sumter  with  the  main  body,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  defense. 

It  was  not  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that 
Sumter  with  his  forces  appeared  upon  the  ground,  hav- 
ing had  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge. 

By  four  o'clock  the  attack  commenced.  Sumtei,  with 
part  of  the  troops,  advanced  in  front  under  cover  of  a  line 
of  negro  huts,  which  he  wished  to  secure.  Marion,  with 
his  brigade,  much  reduced  in  number,  approached  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  where  there  was  no  shelter  but 
fences;  the  cavalry,  not  being  able  to  act,  remained  at 
a  distance  as  a  reserve,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cover  a 
retreai 

Sumter's  brigade  soon  got  possession  of  the  huts, 
where  they  used  their  rifles  with  sure  effect'  Marion 
and  his  men  rushed  up  through  a  galling  fire  to  the 
fences  on  the  right.    The  enemy  retired  within  the  bouse 
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and  gardes,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  from  doors  and  win* 
dowB  and  picketed  fenoe.  Unfortanatelj,  the  Amerioans 
had  neglected  to  bring  on  their  artiUer;;  their  rifles  and 
motets  were  not  sufficient  to  foroe  the  enemj  from  hia 
stronghold.  Having  repaired  the  bridge,  thej  sent  off 
for  the  artillery  and  a  supply  of  povder,  which  accom- 
panied it.  The  evening  was  at  hand ;  their  ammmiitton 
was  exhaosted,  and  they  retired  in  good  order,  intend- 
ing to  renew  the  combat  with  artillery  in  the  morning; 
Leaving  the  cavalry  to  watch  and  control  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  they  drew  off  across  Qoimby  Bridge,  and 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

Here,  when  they  came  to  compare  notes,  it  was  found 
that  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had  chiefly  &Uen  on 
Marion's  corps.  His  men,  from  their  exposed  sitnstion, 
had  borne  the  brant  of  the  battle ;  while  Sumter's  had 
suffered  but  little,  being  mostly  sheltered  in  the  hats. 
Jealousy  and  distrust  were  awakened,  and  discord  reigned 
in  the  camp.  Partisan  and  volunteer  troops  readily  fall 
asunder  under  snch  circumstances.  Many  moved  off  in 
the  night  Lee,  accustomed  to  act  independently,  and  un- 
willing, perhaps,  to  acknowledge  Sumter  as  his  superior 
officer,  took  np  his  line  of  march  for  head-quarters  with- 
out consulting  him.  Sumter  still  had  force  enough,  now 
that  he  was  joined  by  the  artillery,  to  have  held  the  en- 
emy in  a  state  of  siege  ;  but  he  was  short  of  ammunition, 
only  twenty  miles  from  Charleston,  at  a  place  accessible 
by  tide-water,  and  he  apprehended  the  approach  of  Lord 
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Bawdon,  who,  it  was  said,  was  moving  down  from  Orange^ 
burg.  He  therefore  retired  across  the  Santee,  and  re« 
joined  Greene  at  his  encampment 

So  ended  this  foray,  which  fell  far  short  of  the  expecta* 
tions  formed  from  the  spirit  and  activity  of  the  leaders 
and  their  men.  Yarious  errors  have  been  pointed  out  in 
their  operations,  but  concerted  schemes  are  rarely  carried 
oat  in  all  their  parts  by  partisan  troops.  One  of  the  best 
effects  of  the  incursion,  was  the  drawing  down  Lord 
Bawdon  from  Orangeburg,  with  five  hundred  of  his 
troops.  He  returned  no  more  to  the  upper  country,  but 
sailed  not  long  after  from  Charleston  for  Europe. 

Colonel  Stuart,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Orange- 
burg, moved  forward  from  that  place,  and  encamped  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Congaree  Biver,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Wateree,  and  within  sixteen  miles  of  Greene's 
poedtion  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee.  The  two  armies  lay 
in  sight  of  each  other's  fires,  but  two  large  rivers  inter- 
vened, to  secure  each  party  from  sudden  attack.  Both 
armies,  however,  needed  repose,  and  military  operations 
were  suspended,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  during  the  sxd- 
try  summer  heat 

The  campaign  had  been  a  severe  and  trying  one,  and 
checkered  with  vicissitudes ;  but  Greene  had  succeeded 
in  regaining  the  greater  part  of  Georgia  and  the  two  Cai-- 
olinaSy  and,  as  he  said,  only  wanted  a  little  assistance 
from  the  North  to  complete  their  recovery.  He  was  soon 
rejoiced  by  a  letter  from  Washington,  informing  him  that 
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a  detachment  from  the  army  of  Lafayette  might  be  ex« 
pected  to  bring  him  the  required  assistance ;  but  he  was 
made  still  more  happy  by  the  following  cordial  passage 
in  the  letter :  '^  It  is  with  the  warmest  pleasore  I  express 
my  full  approbation  of  the  various  movements  and  opera- 
tions which  your  military  conduct  has  lately  exhibited, 
while  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what 
more  could  have  been  done  under  your  oircumstanceSy 
than  has  been  displayed  by  your  little,  persevezingy  and 
determined  army." 
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sT^-    ft. 


FTEB  the  grand  reconnoissance  of  the  posts  on 
New  York  Island,  related  in  a  former  page,  the 
confederate  armies  remained  encamped  about 
I>obb's  Ferry  and  the  Greenburg  hills,  awaiting  an  aug- 
mentation of  force  for  their  meditated  attack.  To  Wash- 
ington's great  disappointment,  his  army  was  but  tardily 
and  scantily  recruited,  while  the  garrison  of  New  York 
was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  three  thousand  Hessian 
Iroops  from  Europe.  In  this  predicament  he  despatched 
B  circtdar  letter  to  the  governments  of  the  Eastern  States, 
representing  his  delicate  and  embarrassed  situation. 
^*  Unable  to  advance  with  prudence,  beyond  my  present 
position,"  writes  he,  "while,  perhaps,  in  the  general 
opinion,  my  force  is  equal  to  the  commencement  of  oper- 
ations against  New  York,  my  conduct  must  appear,  if  not 
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blamable,  highly  mysterious  at  least  Onr  allies,  who 
were  made  to  expect  a  very  considerable  augmentation 
of  force  by  this  time,  instead  of  seeing  a  prospect  of  ad' 
yancingy  must  conjecture,  upon  good  grounds,  that  the 
campaign  will  waste  fruitlessly  away.  It  will  be  no  small 
degree  of  triumph  to  our  enemies,  and  will  hare  a  per- 
nicious influence  upon  our  friends  in  Europe,  should  thej 
find  such  a  failure  of  resource,  or  such  a  want  of  energy 
to  draw  it  out,  that  our  boasted  and  extensive  prepara- 
tions end  only  in  idle  parade.  •  •  .  The  fulfillment  of 
my  engagements  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  yigor 
with  which  the  executives  of  the  several  States  exercise 
the  powers  with  which  they  have  been  vested,  and  en- 
force the  laws  lately  passed  for  filling  up  and  supplying 
the  army.  In  full  confidence  that  the  means  which  have 
been  voted  will  be  obtained,  I  shall  continue  my  opera- 
tions." 

Until  we  study  Washington's  full,  perspicuous  letters, 
we  know  little  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  with 
in  conducting  his  campaigns;  how  often  the  sounding 
resolves  of  legislative  bodies  disappointed  him;  how 
often  he  had  to  maintain  a  bold  front  when  his  country 
failed  to  back  him ;  how  often,  as  in  the  siege  of  Boston, 
he  had  to  carry  on  the  war  without  powder ! 

In  a  few  days  came  letters  from  Lafayette,  dated  26th 
and  30th  of  July,  speaking  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Comwallis's  army  at  Portsmouth.  "There 
are  in  Hampton  Boads  thirty  transport  ships   full  ol 
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iroops,  most  of  them  red  coats,  and  eight  or  ten  brigs 
with  cavalry  on  board."  He  supposed  their  destination 
to  be  New  York,  yet,  though  wind  and  weather  were  fa-- 
Torable,  they  did  not  saiL  ^'  Should  a  French  fleet  now 
come  into  Hampton  Boads,"  adds  the  sanguine  marquis^ 
*^  the  British  army  would,  I  think,  be  ours." 

At  this  juncture  arrived  the  French  frigate  Concorde 
at  Newport,  bringing  despatches  from  Admiral  the  Oouni 
de  Grasse.  He  was  to  leave  St.  Domingo  on  the  3d  of 
August,  with  between  tweniy-five  and  thirty  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces,  and  to  steer 
immediately  for  the  Chesapeake. 

This  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  called  for  a  change 
in  the  game.  All  attempt  upon  New  York  was  postponed; 
the  whole  of  the  French  army,  and  as  large  a  part  of  the 
Americans  as  could  be  spared,  were  to  move  to  Virginia, 
and  cooperate  with  the  Count  de  Grasse  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Southern  States.  Washington  apprised  the 
count  by  letter  of  this  intention.  He  wrote  also  to  La- 
fayette on  the  15th  of  August :  '^  By  the  time  this  reaches 
you,  the  Count  de  Grasse  will  either  be  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, or  may  be  looked  for  every  moment  Under  these 
circumstances,  whether  the  enemy  remain  in  full  force,  or 
whether  they  have  only  a  detachment  left,  you  will  im- 
mediately take  such  a  position  as  will  best  enable  you 
to  prevent  their  sudden  retreat  through  North  Carolina, 
which  I  presume  they  will  attempt  the  instant  they  per- 
ceive so  formidable  an  armament" 
VOL.  rr.— 85 
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Should  Qeneral  'W&jne,  with  the  troops  ttestined  ba 
South  Carolina,  still  remain  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
James  Biver,  and  the  enemy  have  made  no  detachment 
to  the  soathTud,  the  marquis  was  to  detain  those  iroope 
nntil  he  heard  again  from  Washington,  and  was  to  inform 
General  Greene  of  the  caose  of  their  detention. 

"Yon  shall  hear  farther  from  me,"  conolndes  the  letr- 
ter,  "  as  soon  as  I  have  concerted  plans  and  formed  dis- 
positions for  sending  a  reinforcement  from  henoe.  !bi  the 
meantime,  I  have  only  to  reoommend  a  continuance  of 
that  pmdence  and  good  condaot  which  you  hare  mani- 
fested throt^h  the  whole  of  jour  campaign.  Ton  will  be 
particolarly  oarefol  to  conceal  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
oonnt ;  because,  if  the  enemy  are  not  apprised  of  it,  they 
will  stay  on  board  their  transports  in  the  bay,  which  will 
be  the  luckiest  circumstance  in  the  world." 

Washington's  "soul  was  now  in  arms."  At  length, 
after  being  baffled  and  disappointed  so  often  by  the  in- 
competency of  his  means,  and  above  all,  thwarted  by  the 
enemy's  naval  potency,  he  had  the  possibility  of  coping 
with  them  both  on  land  and  sea.  The  contemplated 
expedition  was  likely  to  consummate  his  plans,  and  wind 
up  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  be  determined  to  lead  it 
in  person.  He  would  take  with  him  something  mora  than 
two  thousand  of  the  American  army;  the  rest,  chiefly 
Northern  troops,  were  to  remain  with  General  Heath, 
who  was  to  hold  command  of  West  Point,  and  the  oihex 
posts  of  the  Hadson. 
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Perfect  secrecy  w&a  maintaiiied  as  to  this  cliaoge  of 
plan.  Preparations  were  Btill  carried  on,  as  if  for  an 
attack  upon  New  York.  An  extenaive  eDcampment  was 
marked  ont  in  the  Jerseje,  and  OTens  erected,  and  foel 
provided  for  the  baking  of  bread;  as  if  a  part  of  the 
beaieging  force  was  to  be  stationed  there,  thence  to  make 
a  descent  npon  the  enemy's  garrison  on  Staten  Island,  in 
aid  of  the  operations  against  the  city.  The  Amerioan 
troops,  themselves,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  des- 
tination. "General  Washington,"  observes  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  them,  "  matures  his  great  plans  and  designs 
under  an  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy,  and  while  we 
xepose  the  fullest  confidence  in  our  chief,  our  opinions 
(as  to  his  intentions)  most  be  foonded  only  on  donbtfol 
conjecture."  * 

Previous  to  his  decampment,  Washington  sent  forward 
a  party  ot  pioneers  to  clear  the  roads  towards  King's 
Bridge,  OB  if  the  posts  recently  reconnoitered  were  about 
to  be  attempted.  On  the  19th  of  August,  his  troops  were 
paraded  with  their  faces  in  that  direction.  When  all 
were  ready,  however,  they  were  ordered  to  face  about, 
and  were  marched  up  along  the  Hudson  Hiver  towards 
King's  Ferry. 

De  Bochambeau,  in  like  manner,  broke  up  his  encamp- 
ment, and  took  the  road  by  White  Plains,  North  Castle, 
Pine's  Bridge,  and  Crompond,  towards  the  same  point 

*  SsB  Thflcher's  Military  Jounwl,  p.  823, 
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All  Westchester  County  was  again  alive  with  the  tramp 
of  troops,  the  gleam  of  arms,  and  the  lumbering  of  ar- 
tillery and  baggage  wagons  along  its  roads. 

On  the  20thy  Washington  arrived  at  King's  Ferry,  and 
his  troops  began  to  cross  the  Hudson  with  their  baggage, 
stores,  and  cannon,  and  encamp  at  Haverstraw.  He  him- 
self crossed  in  the  evening,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Colonel  Hay's,  at  the  White  House.  Thence  he  wrote 
confidentially  to  Lafayette,  on  the  21st,  now  first  appris- 
ing him  of  his  being  on  the  march  with  the  expedition, 
and  repeating  his  injunctions  that  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  already  at  the  scene  of  action,  should  so  combine 
their  operations,  that  the  English,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fieet,  might  not  be  able  to  escape.  He  wrote  also 
^iO  the  Count  de  Grasse  (presuming  that  the  letter  would 
find  him  in  the  Chesapeake),  urging  him  to  send  up  all 
his  frigates  and  transports  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  by  the 
8th  of  September,  for  the  transportation  of  the  combined 
army,  which  would  be  there  by  that  time.  He  informed 
him  also,  that  the  Count  de  Barras  had  resolved  to  join 
him  in  the  Chesapeake  with  his  squadron.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  tissue  of  movements  planned  from  a  dis- 
tance, which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 

On  the  22d,  the  French  troops  arrived  by  their  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  began  to  cross  to  Stony  Point  with 
their  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores.  The  operation  occu- 
pied between  two  and  three  days;  during  which  time 
Washington  took  the  Count  de  Bochambeau  on  a  visit  to 
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West  Pointy  to  show  him  the  citadel  of  the  Highlands,  an 
object  of  intense  interest,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
the  scene  of  Arnold's  treas6n. 

The  two  armies  having  safely  crossed  the  Hudson,  com- 
menced on  the  25th,  their  several  lines  of  march  towards 
the  Jerseys ;  the  Americans  for  Springfield  on  the  Bah- 
way,  the  French  for  Whippany  towards  Trenton.  Both 
armies  were  still  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  their  movement.  An  intelligent  observer,  already 
quoted,  who  accompanied  the  army,  writes :  '^  Our  situa- 
tion reminds  me  of  some  theatrical  exhibition,  where  the 
interest  and  expectations  of  the  spectators  are  continually 
increasing,  and  where  curiosity  is  wrought  to  the  highest 
point.  Our  destination  has  been  for  some  time  matter  of 
perplexing  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  bets  have  run  high  on 
one  side,  that  we  were  to  occupy  the  ground  marked  out 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  New  York ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  we  are  stealing  a  march  on  the  enemy, 
and  are  actually  destined  to  Virginia,  in  pursuit  of  the 

army  under  Comwallis A  number  of  bateaux 

mounted  on  carriages  have  followed  in  our  train;  sup- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  troops  over  to 
Staten  Island."  * 

The  mystery  was  at  length  solved.  "We  have  now 
3a8sed  all  the  enemy's  posts,"  continues  the  foregoing 
miter,   ''and  are  pursuing  our  route,   with   increased 

•  Thacher's  Military  Journal^  p.  828. 
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rapidity,  toward  Philadelphia.  Wagons  have  been  pie* 
pared  to  carry  the  soldiers'  packs,  that  they  may  press 
forward  with  greater  facility.  Our  destination  can  no 
longer  be  a  secret  Comwallis  is  unquestionably  the  ob- 
ject of  our  present  expedition.  •  •  •  •  His  Excellencyi 
General  Washington,  having  succeeded  in  a  masterly 
piece  of  generalship^  has  now  the  satis&ction  of  leaving 
his  adversary  to  ruminate  on  his  own  mortifying  sitoft' 
tion,  and  to  anticipate  the  perilous  fate  which  awaits  hii 
friend,  Lord  Comwallis,  in  a  different  quarter."  * 

Washington  had  in  fact  reached  the  Delaware  with  hii 
troops,  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  aware  of  their  des 
tination.  It  was  too  late  to  oppose  their  march,  even  hac 
bis  forces  been  adequate.  As  a  kind  of  counterplot 
therefore,  and  in  the  hope  of  distracting  the  attention  o 
the  American  commander,  and  drawing  off  a  part  of  hi 
troops,  he  hurried  off  an  expedition  to  the  eastward,  t: 
insult  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  attack  her  seaport  c 
New  London. 

The  command  of  this  expedition,  which  was  to  be  on 
of  ravage  and  destruction,  was  given  to  Arnold,  as  if  ii 


♦  Washin^n  several  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  this  important  march 
In  a  letter  to  Noah  Webster,  writes:  "That  much  trouble  was  taken, 
and  finesse  used,  to  misguide  and  bewilder  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  regard 
to  the  real  object,  by  fictitious  commuuications,  as  well  as  by  making  i 
deceptive  provision  of  ovens,  forage,  and  boats  in  his  neighborhood,  i 
certain.  Nor  were  less  pains  taken  to  deceive  our  own  army,  for  I  ha 
always  conceived  where  the  imposition  does  not  completely  take  place  i 
home,  it  would  never  sufficiently  succeed  abrotid." — Sparks,  ir.  40i. 
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was  necessary  to  complete  the  measnre  of  his  infamy,  that 
he  should  carry  fire  and  sword  into  his  native  State,  and 
desecrate  the  very  cradle  of  his  infancy. 

On  the  6th  of  September  he  appeared  off  the  harbor  of 
New  London  with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  transports  and  a 
force  of  two  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry ; 
partly  British  troops,  but  a  great  part  made  up  of  Ameri* 
can  royalists  and  refugees,  and  Hessian  yagers. 

New  London  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  approach  to  it  was  defended  by  two  forts 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  and  about  a  mile  below  the 
town ;  Fort  Trumbull  on  the  west  and  Fort  Griswold  on 
the  east  side,  on  a  height  called  Ghroton  Hill.  The  troops 
landed  in  two  divisions  of  about  eight  hundred  men  each ; 
one  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre  on  the  east  side,  the 
other  under  Arnold  on  the  west,  on  the  same  side  with 
27ew  London,  and  about  three  miles  below  ii  Arnold  met 
with  but  Uttle  opposition.  The  few  miUtia  which  manned 
an  advance  battery  and  Fort  Trumbull,  abandoned  their 
posts,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Fort  Griswold.  He  pushed 
on  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Colonel  Eyre  had  a  harder  task.  The  militia,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  strong,  had  collected  in  Fort 
Griswold,  hastily  and  imperfectly  armed  it  is  true,  some 
of  them  merely  with  spears,  but  they  were  brave  men, 
and  had  a  brave  commander,  Colonel  "William  Ledyard, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller.  The  fort  was  square 
and  regularly  built    Arnold,  unaware  of  its  strength,  had 
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ordered  Colonel  Eyre  to  take  it  by  a  coup-de-maiiL  H« 
discovered  his  mistake,  and  sent  counter-orders,  but  too 
late. 

Colonel  Eyre  forced  the  pickets ;  made  his  way  into 
the  fosse,  and  attacked  the  fort  on  three  sides ;  it  was 
bravely  defended ;  the  enemy  were  repeatedly  repulsed ; 
they  returned  to  the  assault,  scrambled  up  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  fraise,  and 
made  their  way  with  fixed  bayonets  through  the  embra- 
sures. Colonel  Eyre  received  a  mortal  wound  near  the 
works ;  Major  Montgomery  took  his  place ;  a  negro  thrust 
him  through  with  a  spear  as  he  mounted  the  parapet ; 
Major  Bromfield  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  carried 
the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  In  fact,  after  the 
enemy  were  within  the  walls,  the  fighting  was  at  an  end 
and  the  slaughter  commenced.  Colonel  Ledyard  had 
ordered  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  but  the  enemy, 
exasperated  by  the  resistance  they  had  experienced,  and 
by  the  death  of  their  officers,  continued  the  deadly  work 
of  the  musket  and  the  bayonet.  Colonel  Ledyard,  it  is 
said,  was  thrust  through  with  his  own  sword  after  yield- 
ing it  up  to  Major  Bromfield.  Seventy  of  the  garrison 
were  slain,  and  thirty-five  desperately  wounded;  and 
most  of  them  after  the  fort  had  been  taken.  The  mas- 
sacre was  chiefly  perpetrated  by  the  tones,  refugees,  and 
Hessians.  Major  Bromfield  himself  was  a  New  Jersey 
loyalist.  The  rancor  of  such  men  against  their  patriot 
countrymen  was  always  deadly.     The  loss  of  the  enemy 
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was  two  officers  and  forty-six  soldiers  killed,  and  eight 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  soldiers  wounded. 

Arnold,  in  the  meantime,  had  carried  on  the  work  of 
destruction  at  New  London.  Some  of  the  American 
shipping  had  effected  their  escape  up  the  river,  but  a 
number  were  burnt  Fire,  too,  was  set  to  the  public 
stores ;  it  communicated  to  the  dwelling-houses,  and,  in 
a  little  while,  the  whole  place  was  wrapped  in  flame& 
The  destruction  was  immense,  not  only  of  public  but 
private  property :  many  famiUes  once  living  in  affluence 
were  ruined  and  rendered  homeless. 

Having  completed  his  ravage,  Arnold  retreated  to  his 
boats,  leaving  the  town  still  burning.  Alarm  guns  had 
roused  the  country;  the  traitor  was  pursued  by  the  exas- 
perated yeomanry;  he  escaped  their  well-merited  ven- 
geance, but  several  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

So  ended  his  career  of  infamy  in  his  native  land;  a 
land  which  had  once  delighted  to  honor  him,  but  in 
which  his  name  was  never  thenceforth  to  be  pronounced 
without  a  malediction. 

The  expedition,  while  it  added  one  more  hateful  and 
disgraceful  incident  to  this  unnatural  war,  failed  of  its 
main  object.  It  had  not  diverted  Washington  from  the 
grand  object  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  mind.  On  tbe 
30th  of  August,  he,  with  his  suite,  had  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia about  noon,  and  alighted  at  the  city  tavern 
amidst  enthusiastic  crowds,  who  welcomed  him  with  ac- 
clamations, but  wondered  at  the  object  of  his  visit    Dur* 
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ing  his  sojouin  in  the  city  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  patriotic  financier.  The 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  his 
present  enterprise,  was  the  want  of  funds,  part  of  his 
troops  not  having  received  any  pay  for  a  long  time,  and 
having  occasionally  given  evidence  of  great  discontent 
The  service  upon  which  they  were  going  was  disagreeable 
to  the  Northern  regiments,  and  the  douceur  of  a  little 
hard  money  would  have  an  effect,  Washington  thought, 
to  put  them  into  a  proper  temper.  In  this  emergency 
he  was  accommodated  by  the  Count  de  Bochambeau, 
with  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  hard  dollars,  which  Mr. 
Bobert  Morris  engaged  to  repay  by  the  1st  of  October. 
This  pecuniary  pressure  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  in 
Boston,  on  the  26th  of  August,  of  Colonel  John  Laurens 
from  his  mission  to  France,  bringing  with  him  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  livres  in  cash,  being  part  of  a  subsidy 
of  six  millions  of  livres  granted  by  the  French  king. 

On  the  2d  of  September  the  American  troops  passed 
through  Philadelphia.  Their  lino  of  march,  including 
appendages  and  attendants,  extended  nearly  two  miles. 
The  general  officers  and  their  staffs  were  well  dressed  and 
well  mounted,  and  followed  by  servants  and  baggage.  In 
the  rear  of  every  brigade  were  several  field-pieces  with 
ammunition  wagons.  The  soldiers  kept  step  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum  and  fife.  In  the  rear  followed  a  great  num- 
ber of  wagons  laden  with  tents,  provisions,  and  baj^age, 
beside  a  few  soldiers'  wives  and  children.     The  weather 
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raB  warm  and  dry.  The  troops  as  they  marched  raised 
\  cloud  of  dust  *'  like  a  smothering  snow-storm/'  which 
Imost  blinded  them.  The  begriming  effect  was  espe- 
ially  mortifying  to  the  campaigner  whom  we  quote,  '^  as 
i^es  were  viewing  them  from  the  windows  of  every 
lonse  as  they  passed."  Notwithstanding  the  dnsty  and 
omewhat  ragged  plight  of  the  soldiery,  however,  they 
rare  cheered  with  enthusiasm  by  the  populace,  who 
tailed  them  as  the  war-worn  defenders  of  the  country. 

The  French  troops  entered  on  the  following  day,  but 
Q  different  style.  Halting  within  a  mile  of  the  city  they 
xranged  their  arms  and  accoutrements ;  brushed  the 
lust  off  of  their  gay  white  uniforms  faced  with  green,  and 
hen  marched  in  with  buoyant  step  and  brilliant  array  to 
he  swelling  music  of  a  military  band.  The  streets  were 
kgain  thronged  by  the  shouting  populace.  The  windows 
irere  crowded  with  ladies ;  among  whom  probably  were 
some  of  the  beauties  who  had  crowned  the  British 
blights  in  the  chivalrous  mime  of  the  Mischianza,  now 
ready  to  bestow  smiles  and  wreaths  on  their  Gallic 
rivals. 

At  Philadelphia  Washington  received  despatches  from 
Ufayette,  dated  the  21st  and  24th  of  August,  from  his 
5amp  at  the  Forks  of  York  Eiver  in  Virginia.  The  em- 
^rkation  at  Portsmouth,  which  the  marquis  had  sup- 
posed might  be  intended  for  New  York,  was  merely  for 
^orktown,  where  Comwallia  had  determined  to  establish 
bo  permanent  post  ordered  in  his  instructions. 
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Yorktown  was  a  small  place  situated  on  a  projecting 
bank  on  the  south  side  of  York  Biver,  opposite  a  prom- 
ontory called  Gloucester  Point.  The  river  between  was 
not  more  than  a  mile  wide,  but  deep  enough  to  admit 
ships  of  a  large  size  and  burthen.  Here  concentrating 
his  forces,  he  had  proceeded  to  fortify  the  opposite 
points,  calculating  to  have  the  works  finished  by  the 
beginning  of  October;  at  which  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
intended  to  recommence  operations  on  the  Ohesapeake. 
Believing  that  he  had  no  present  enemy  but  Lafayette  to 
guard  against,  Comwallis  felt  so  secure  in  his  position, 
that  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  on  the  22d  of  August,  offering 
to  detach  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  to  strengthea 
New  York  against  the  apprehended  attack  of  the  com- 
bined armies. 

While  Cornwallis,  undervaluing  his  youthful  ad^er* 
sary,  felt  thus  secure,  Lafayette,  in  conformity  to  the  in* 
structions  of  Washington,  was  taking  measures  to  cut  otf 
any  retreat  by  land  which  his  lordship  might  attempt  on^ 
the  arrival  of  De  Grasse.     With  this  view  he  called  upoi»- 
Genoral  Thomas  Nelson,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  foiT' 
six  hundred  of  the  militia  to  be  collected  upon  Black^ 
water;  detached  troops   to  the   south   of  James  Biver^ 
under  pretext  of  a  design  to  dislodge  the  British  fron^ 
Portsmouth,   and  requested    General  Wayne    to    mov^ 
southward,  to  be  ready  to  cross  James  Biver  at  West^ 
over. 

As  to  himself,  Lafayette  was  prepared,  as  soon  as  hs0 
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idiotild  hear  of  the  arrival  of  De  Grasse,  to  march  at  onoe 
to  Williamsburg  and  form  a  junction  with  the  troops 
which  were  to  be  landed  from  the  fleet.  Thus  a  net  was 
quietly  drawn  round  Comwallis  by  the  youthful  general, 
while  the  veteran  felt  himself  so  secure  that  he  was  talk- 
ing of  detaching  troops  to  New  York. 

Lafayette,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  despatches,  was 
ignorant  that  Washington  had  taken  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition coming  to  his  aid,  and  expressed  an  affectionate 
solicitude  on  the  subject  '*  In  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, my  dear  general,"  writes  he, "  I  hope  you  will  come 
yourself  to  Virginia,  and  that,  if  the  French  army  moves 
this  way,  I  will  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  behold- 
ing you,  myself,  at  the  head  of  the  combined  armies.'* 
In  concluding  his  letter,  he  writes :  "  Adieu,  my  dear 
general  I  heartily  thank  you  for  having  ordered  me  to 
remain  in  Virginia ;  and  to  your  goodness  to  me  I  am 
owing  the  most  beautiful  prospect  I  may  ever  behold.** 

The  letter  of  Lafayette  gave  no  account  of  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  and  Washington  expressed  himself  distressed 
beyond  measure  to  know  what  had  become  of  that  com- 
mander. He  had  heard  of  an  English  fleet  at  sea  steer- 
ing for  the  Chesapeake,  and  feared  it  might  arrive  and 
frustrate  all  the  flattering  prospects  in  that  quarter. 
Still,  as  usual,  he  looked  to  the  bright  side.  "  Of  many 
contingencies,"  writes  he,  "we  will  hope  for  the  most 
propitious  events.  Should  the  retreat  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  by  water  be  cut  off  by  the  arr  Val  of  either  of  the 
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French  fleets,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  prevent  his  escape  by  land.  May  that  great 
feUcity  be  reserred  for  you." 

Washington  left  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September 
on  his  way  to  the  Head  of  Elk.  About  three  miles  be- 
low Chester,  he  was  met  by  an  express  bearing  tidings 
of  the  arriyal  of  the  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  Chesapeake 
with  twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line.  Washington  in- 
stantly rode  back  to  Chester  to  rejoice  with  the  Count  de 
Bochambeau,  who  was  coming  down  to  that  place  from 
Philadelphia  by  water.  They  had  a  joyous  dinner  to- 
gether, after  which  Washington  proceeded  in  the  eyening 
on  his  destination. 

The  express  meantime  reached  Philadelphia  most  op- 
portimely.  There  had  been  a  grand  review  of  the  French 
troops,  at  which  the  President  of  Congress  and  all  the 
fashion  of  the  city  were  present  It  was  followed  by  a 
banquet  given  to  the  officers  by  the  French  Minister,  the 
Chevalier  de  Luzerne.  Scarce  were  the  company  seated 
at  table,  when  despatches  came  announcing  the  arrival 
of  De  Grasse  and  the  landing  of  three  thousand  troops 
under  the  Marquis  St  Simon,  who,  it  was  added,  had 
opened  a  communication  with  Lafayette. 

All  now  was  mutual  gratulation  at  the  banquet  The 
news  soon  went  forth  and  spread  throughout  the  city. 
Acclamations  were  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and  crowds 
assembling  before  the  house  of  the  French  Minister  rent 
the  air  with  hearty  huzzas  for  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
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Washington  reached  the  Head  of  Elk  on  the  6th.  The 
troops  and  a  great  part  of  the  stores  were  already  arriyed, 
and  beginning  to  embark.  Thence  he  wrote  to  the  Count 
I>e  Orasse,  felicitating  him  on  his  arrival ;  and  informing 
liim  that  the  van  of  the  two  armies  were  about  to  embark 
and  fall  down  the  Chesapeake,  form  a  junction  with  the 
troops  under  the  Count  de  St  Simon  and  the  Marquis  do 
liafajette,  and  cooperate  in  blocking  up  Comwallis  in 
Tork  Biver,  so  as  to  prevent  his  retreat  by  land  or  his 
getting  any  supplies  from  the  country.  '^  As  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance/'  writes  he,  '^  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  his  lordship  from  his  present  position,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  every  measure  which  prudence  can  dictate 
^will  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  until  the  arrival  of  our 
complete  force,  when  I  hope  his  lordship  will  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  his  ground  to  the  superior  power  of  our 
combined  forces." 

Everything  had  thus  far  gone  on  well,  but  there  were 
not  vessels  enough  at  the  Head  of  Elk  for  the  immediate 
transportation  of  all  the  troops,  ordnance,  and  stores ;  a 
part  of  the  troops  would  have  to  proceed  to  Baltimore  by 
land.     Leaving  General  Heath  to  bring  on  the  American 
forces,  and  the  Baron  de  Viomenil  the  French,  Washing- 
ton, accompanied  by  De  Bochambeau,  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna early  on  the  8th,  and  pushed  forward  for  Balti- 
more.    He  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  who 
made  him  a  public  address,  to  which  he  replied,  and  his 
was  celebrated  in  the  evening  with  illuminations. 
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On  the  9th  he  left  Baltimore  a  little  after  daybreak, 
accompanied  only  by  Colonel  Humphreys ;  the  rest  of  his 
suite  were  to  follow  at  their  ease ;  for  himself  he  was 
determined  to  reach  Mount  Vernon  that  evening.  Si 
years  had  elapsed  since  last  he  was  under  its  roof ;  si 


wearing  years  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  of  constant  anxiety^ 
During  all  that  time,  and  amid  all  his  militaiy  cares,  h^ 
had  kept  up  a  regular  weekly  correspondence  with  hig=a 
steward  or  agent,  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  his  runL3 
establishment  with  as  much  exactness  as  he  did  those  o4 
the  army. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  he  arrived  at  Mount  Yemon  ; 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  suite  at  dinner-time  on  the 
following  day,  and  by  the  Count  de  Boohambeau  in  the 
evening.     Gbneral  Chastellux  and  his  aides-de-camp  8^ 
rived  there  on  the  11th,  and  Mount  Yemon  was  now 
crowded  with  guests,  who  were  all  entertained  in  the 
ample  style  of  old  Virginian  hospitality.     On  the  12th, 
tearing  himself  away  once  more  from  the  home  of  his 
heart,  Washington  with  his  military  associates  continued 
onward  to  join  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg. 


OHAPTEE  XXTL 

OOEHWAUJS  ABOUSKD  TO  HIS  DANGER. — ^HI8  RBTRBAT  TO  THB  OABOLniAl  OUT 
OFF.  —  STRBNOTHSMS  HI8  WORKd. — ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND 
BRITISH  FLBBT8.~WABHINOTON  AND  DB  ROCHAMBBAU  VISIT  THB  FRBMCB 
FLBBT.— OFBRATIONS  BBFORB  TORKTOWN. 

|OBD  OOBNWALUS  had  been  completely 
roused  from  his  dream  of  security  by  the  ap- 
pearance, on  the  28th  of  August,  of  the  fleet  of 
Count  de  Ghrasse  within  the  Gapes  of  the  Delaware. 
Three  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  soon  an- 
chored at  the  mouth  of  York  Biver.  The  boats  of  the 
fleet  were  immediately  busy  conveying  three  thousand 
three  hundred  land  forces,  under  the  Marquis  de  Si 
Simon,  up  James  Biver  to  form  the  preconcerted  juno* 
tion  with  those  under  Lafayette. 

Awakened  to  his  danger,  Comwallis,  as  Washington 
had  foreseen,  meditated  a  retreat  to  the  Carolinas.  It 
was  too  late.  York  River  was  blocked  up  by  French 
ships ;  James  River  was  filled  with  armed  vessels  cover- 
ing the  transportation  of  the  troops.  His  lordship  rec- 
onnoitered  Williamsburg;  it  was  too  strong  to  be  forced, 
and  Wayne  had  crossed  James  River  to  join  his  troops  to 
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those  under  the  marquis.    Seeing  his  retreat  cat  off  in 
every  direction,  Comwallis  proceeded  to  strengthen  hifw 
works:  sending  off  repeated  expresses  to  apprise  Sir* 
Henry  Clinton  oi'  his  perilous  situation. 

The  Count  de  Grasse,  eager  to  return  to  the  West  In— 
dies,  urged  Lafayette  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upo: 
the  British  army,  with  the  American  and  French  troops 
under  his  command,  without  waiting  for  the  combined 
force  under  Washington  and  Bochambeau,  offering  to  aid 
him  with  marines  and  sailors  from  the  ships.     The  ad- 
miral was  seconded  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon.     They 
represented  that  the  works  at  Yorktown  were  yet  incom- 
plete ;  and  that  that  place  and  Gloucester,  immediately 
opposite,  might  be  carried  by  storm  by  their  superior 
force.     It  was  a  brilliant  achievement  which  they  held 
out  to  tempt  the  youthful  commander,  but  he  remained 
imdazzled.     He  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  personal  dis- 
tinction, lavish   the  lives  of  the  brave  men  confided  to 
him ;  but  would  await  the  arrival  of  the  combined  forces, 
when  success  might  be  attained  with  little  loss,  and  would 
leave  to  Washington  the  coup  de  grace  /  in  all  probability 
the  closing  triumph  of  the  war. 

The  Count  de  Grasse  had  been  but  a  few  days  anchored 
within  the  Chesapeake,  and  fifteen  hundred  of  his  seamen 
were  absent,  conveying  the  troops  up  James  Biver,  when 
Admiral  Graves,  who  then  commanded  the  British  naval 
force  on  the  American  coast,  appeared  with  twenty  sail 
off  the  capes  of  Virginia.    De  Grasse,  anxious  to  protect 
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the  squadron  of  the  Count  de  Barras,  which  was  expected 
from  Bhode  Island,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of  Ghraves 
to  intercept,  immediately  slipped  his  cables  and  put  to  sea 
with  twenty-four  ships,  leaving  the  rest  to  blockade  York 
and  James  Bivers. 

Washington  received  information  of  the  sailing  of  the 
fleet  from  the  capes,  shortly  after  his  departure  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  instantly  despatched  missives,  or- 
derii^  the  troops  who  were  embarked  at  the  Head  of 
Elk  to  stop  until  the  receipt  of  further  intelligence,  fear- 
ing that  the  navigation  in  Chesapeake  Bay  might  not  be 
secure.  For  two  days  he  remained  in  anxious  uncer- 
tainty, until,  at  Bowling  Green,  he  was  relieved  by  fa- 
vorable rumors  concerning  the  fleet,  which  were  con- 
firmed on  his  arriving  at  Williamsburg  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th. 

Admiral  Graves,  it  appeared,  on  the  sallying  forth  of 
the  French  fleet,  immediately  prepared  for  action,  al- 
though he  had  five  ships  less  than  De  Grasse.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  was  not  disposed  to  accept  the  challenge, 
his  force  being  weakened  by  the  absence  of  so  many  of 
his  seamen,  employed  in  transporting  troops.  His  plan 
was  to  occupy  the  enemy  by  partial  actions  and  skillful 
manoeuvres,  so  as  to  retain  his  possession  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  cover  the  arrival  of  De  Barras. 

The  vans  of  the  two  fleets,  and  some  ships  of  the 
centre,  engaged  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
7th  of  September.     The  conflict  soon  became  animated. 
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Several  ships  were  damaged,  and  many  men  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides. 

De  Grasse,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  drew 
off  after  snnset ;  satisfied  with  the  damage  done  and  sus- 
tained, and  not  disposed  for  a  general  action;  nor  was 
the  British  admiral  inclined  to  push  the  engagement  so 
near  night,  and  on  a  hostile  coast»  Among  his  ships  that 
had  suffered,  one  had  been  so  severely  handled,  that  she 
was  no  longer  seaworthy,  and  had  to  be  burnt  For  four 
days  the  fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each  other,  repairing 
damages  and  manoeuvring  ;  but  the  French  having  still 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  maintained  their  prudent  pol- 
icy of  avoiding  a  general  engagement  At  length  De 
Grasse,  learning  that  De  Barras  was  arrived  within  the 
capes,  formed  a  junction  with  him,  and  returned  with 
him  to  his  former  anchoring  ground,  with  two  English 
frigates  which  he  had  captured.  Admiral  Graves,  dis- 
appointed in  his  hope  of  intercepting  De  Barras,  and 
finding  the  Chesapeake  guarded  by  a  superior  force  with 
which  he  could  not  prudently  contend ;  having,  more- 
over, to  encounter  the  autumnal  gales  in  the  battered 
state  of  several  of  his  ships,  left  the  coast  and  bore  away 
for  New  York.  Under  convoy  of  the  squadron  of  De 
Barras  came  a  fleet  of  transports,  conveying  land  forces 
under  M.  de  Choisy,  with  siege  artillery  and  military 
stores.  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  De  Bar- 
ras, that,  in  his  orders  from  the  French  minister  of  ma- 
rine to  come  to  America,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  make  a 
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cruise  on  the  banks  of  Newfonndland,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  serve  under  De  Grasse,  who  was  his  inferior 
in  rank,  but  whom  the  minister  wished  to  continue  in  the 
command.  **  But  De  Barras/'  writes  Lafayette,  **  nobly 
took  the  part  of  conducting,  himself  the  artillery  from 
Bhode  Island,  and  of  coming  with  all  his  vessels  and 
placing  himself  under  the  orders  of  an  admiral  his  junior 
in  service.   * 

From  Williamsburg,  Washington  sent  forward  Count 
Fersen,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  De  Bochambeau,  to 
hurry  on  the  French  troops  with  all  possible  despatch. 
He  wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  General  Lincoln: 
^*  Every  day  we  now  lose,"  said  he,  '*  is  comparatively  an 
age ;  as  soon  as  it  is  in  our  power  with  safety,  we  ought 
to  take  our  position  near  the  enemy.  Hurry  on,  then, 
my  dear  sir,  with  your  troops,  on  the  wings  of  speed. 
The  want  of  our  men  and  stores  is  now  all  that  retards 
our  immediate  operations.  Lord  ComwaUis  is  improving 
every  moment  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  every  day  that 
is  given  him  to  make  his  preparations  may  cost  us  many 
lives  to  encounter  them." 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  Washington  learned  that 
Admiral  de  Barras  had  anticipated  his  wishes,  in  send- 
ing transports  and  prize  vessels  up  the  bay  to  assist  in 
bringing  on  the  French  troops.  In  the  meantime  he  with 
Count  de  Bochambeau  was  desirous  of  having  an  inter* 

*  Memoir8  of  Lafayette,  torn.  i.  p.  487. 
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fiew  with  the  admiral  on  board  of  his  ship,  provided  lid 
could  send  some  fast-sailing  cutter  to  receive  them.  A 
small  ship,  the  Que&n,  Charhttej  was  furnished  by  the  ad« 
miral  for  the  purpose.  It  had  been  captured  on  its  voj« 
age  from  Charleston  to  New  York,  having  Lord  Bawdon 
on  board,  and  had  been  commodiouslj  fitted  up  for  his 
lordship's  reception. 

On  board  of  this  vessel  Washington  and  Be  Bocham- 
beau,  with  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux  and  Gtenerals 
Enox  and  Duportail,  embarked  on  the  18th,  and  pro- 
ceeding down  James  Biver,  came  the  next  morning  in 
sight  of  the  French  fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  Lynn  Haven 
Bay,  just  under  the  point  of  Cape  Henry.  About  noon 
they  got  alongside  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  VQU  de 
PariSf  and  were  received  on  board  with  great  ceremony, 
and  naval  and  mmtary  parade.  Admiral  de  Grasse  was 
a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  plain  in  his  address  and  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  business.  A  plan  of  cooperation  was 
soon  arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  arrival  of 
the  American  and  French  armies  from  the  North,  which 
were  actually  on  their  way  down  the  Chesapeake  from 
the  Head  of  Elk.  Business  being  despatched,  dinner  was 
served,  after  which  they  were  conducted  throughout  the 
ship,  and  received  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet, 
almost  all  of  whom  came  on  board. 

About  sunset  Washington  and  his  companions  took 
their  leave  of  the  admiral,  and  returned  on  board  of  their 
own  little  ship ;  when  the  yards  of  all  the  ships  of  tho 
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fleet  were  manned,  and  a  parting  salute  was  thundered 
from  the  FiZfe  de  Paris.     Owing  to  storms  and  contrary 
winds,  and  other  adverse  oircumstances,  the  party  did 
not  reach  Williamsburg  until  the  22d,  when  intelligence 
was  received  that  threatened  to  disconcert  all  the  plans 
formed  in  the  recent  council  on  board  ship.     Admiral 
Digby,  it  appeared,  had  arrived  in  New  York  with  six 
ships  of  the  line  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops.    This  in- 
telligence Washington  instantly  transmitted  to  the  Count 
de  Grasse  by  one  of  the  Count  de  Bochambeau's  aides- 
de-camp.    De  Grasse  in  reply  expressed  great  concern, 
observing  that  the  position  of  affairs  was   changed  by 
the  arrival  of  Digby.     "  The  enemy,"  writes  he,  "  is  now 
nearly  equal  to  us  in  strength,  and  it  would  be  impru- 
dent in  me  to  place  myself  in  a  situation  that  would  pre- 
vent my  attacking  them  should  they  attempt  to  afford 
succor."    He  proposed,  therefore,  to  leave  two  vessels  at 
the  mouth  of  York  Kiver,  and  the  corvettes  and  frigates 
in  James  Biver,  which,  with  the  French  troops  on  shore, 
would  be  sufficient  assistance  ;  and  to  put  to  sea  with 
the  rest,  either  to  intercept  the   enemy  and  fight  them 
where  there  was  good  sea-room,  or  to  blockade  them  in 
New  York  should  they  not  have  sailed. 

On  reading  this  letter,  Washington  dreaded  that  the 
present  plan  of  cooperation  might  likewise  fall  through, 
and  the  fruits  of  all  his  schemes  and  combinations  be 
lost  when  within  his  reach.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
fleet  the  reduction  of  Yorktown  was  demonstrably  ceiv 
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tain,  and  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  most  go  &r  ta 
terminate  the  war ;  whereas  the  departure  of  the  ahipsi 
by  leaving  an  opening  for  sucoor  to  the  enemy,  might 
frustrate  these  brilliant  prospects  and  involye  the  whole 
enterprise  in  ruin  and  disgrace.  Even  a  momentary  ab- 
sence of  the  French  fleet  might  enable  (Tomwallis  to 
evacuate  Yorktown  and  effect  a  retreat,  with  the  Iobb 
merely  of  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  perhaps  a  few 
soldiers.  These  and  other  considerations  were  urged  in 
a  letter  to  the  count,  remonstrating  against  his  putting 
to  sea.  Lafayette  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  sec- 
onded it  with  so  many  particulars  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  the  armies,  and  argued  the  case  so  earnestly  and 
eloquently,  that  the  count  consented  to  remain.  It  was, 
furthermore,  determined  in  a  council  of  war  of  his  offi- 
cers, that  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  should  anchor  in  York 
lUver ;  four  or  Ave  vessels  be  stationed  so  as  to  pass  up 
and  down  James  Biver,  and  a  battery  for  cannon  and 
mortars  be  erected  with  the  aid  of  the  allied  troops  on 
Point  Comfort 

By  the  25th  the  American  and  French  troops  were 
mostly  arrived  and  encamped  near  Williamsburg,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  decisive  blow. 

Yorktown,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  York  Biver,  immediately  opposite 
Gloucester  Point.  Cornwallis  had  fortified  the  town 
with  seven  redoubts  and  six  batteries  on  the  land  side 
connected  by  intrenchments ;  and  there  was  a  lipg^  of 
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batterieB  along  the  river.  The  town  was  flanked  on  each 
side  by  deep  rayines  and  creeks  emptying  into  York 
Biyer ;  their  heads  in  front  of  the  town,  being  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  apart  The  enemy  had  availed  them- 
selves of  these  natnral  defenses,  in  the  arrangement  of 
extensive  outworks,  with  redoubts  strengthened  by  abatis ; 
field-works  mounted  with  cannon,  and  trees  cat  down  and 
left  with  the  branches  pointed  outward. 

Gloucester  Point  had  likewise  been  fortified — ^its  bat- 
teries, with  those  of  Yorktown,  commanding  the  inter- 
vening river.  Ships  of  war  were  likewise  stationed  on 
it,  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  the  channel 
was  obstructed  by  sunken  vessels. 

The  defense  of  Gloucester  Point  was  confided  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dundas,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
The  enemy's  main  army  was  encamped  about  Yorktown, 
within  the  range  of  the  outer  redoubts  and  field-works. 

Washington  and  his  staff  bivouacked  that  night  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air.  He  slept  under  a  mulberry 
tree,  the  root  serving  for  his  pillow.  On  the  following 
morning  the  two  armies  drew  out  on  each  side  of  Beaver 
Dam  Creek.  The  Americans,  forming  the  right  wing, 
took  station  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek ;  the  French, 
forming  the  left  wing,  on  the  west. 

That  evening  Comwallis  received  despatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Olinton,  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Digby,  and  that  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line, 
with  about  five  thousand  troops,  would  sail  to  his  assist* 
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anoe  probably  on  the  6th  of  October.  A  heayy  firing 
would  be  made  by  them  on  arriving  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake.  On  hearing  it,  if  ail  went  on  well  at 
Yorktown,  his  lordship  was  to  make  three  separate  eol- 
nmns  of  smoke ;  and  fonr,  should  he  still  possess  the 
post  at  Gloucester  Poini 

Gomwallis  immediately  wrote  in  reply :  ''  I  haTe  Ten- 
tared  these  last  two  days  to  look  General  Washington's 
whole  force  in  the  face  in  the  position  on  the  outside  of 
my  works,  and  have  the  pleasnr<e  to  assure  yonr  Ezcel- 
lency,  that  there  is  but  one  wish  throughout  the  army, 

which  is  that  the  enemy  would  advance I 

shall  retire  this  night  within  the  works,  and  have  no 
doubt,  if  relief  arrives  in  any  reasonable  time,  York  and 
Gloucester  will  be  both  in  the  possession  of  His  Maj- 
esty's troopa  I  believe  your  Excellency  must  depend 
more  on  the  sound  of  our  cannon  than  the  signal  of-T 
smokes  for  information ;  however,  I  will  attempt  it  o: 
the  Gloucester  side."  * 

That  night  his  lordship  accordingly  abandoned 
outworks,  and  drew  his  troops  within  the  town ;  a 
ure  strongly  censured  by  Tarleton  in  his  Commentarie 
as  premature ;  as  cooping  up  the  troops  in  narrow  quar 
ters,  and  giving  up  a  means  of  disputing,  inch  by  inc 
the  approaches  of  the  besiegers,  and  thus  gaining  time 
oomplete  the  fortifications  of  the  town* 

♦  Correspondence  relative  to  Defense  of  Tork^  p.  IMi 
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The  outworks  thus  abandoned  were  seized  upon  the 
next  morning  by  detachments  of  American  light  infantry 
and  French  troops,  and  served  to  cover  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  breastworks.  Colonel  Alexander 
Soammely  officer  of  the  day,  while  reconnoitering  the 
ground  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was  set  upon  by  a 
party  of  Hessian  troopera  He  attempted  to  escape,  but 
was  wounded,  captured,  and  carried  off  to  Yorktown. 
Washington,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp, interested  himself  in  his  favor,  and  at  his  request 
Gomwallis  permitted  him  to  be  removed  to  Williams- 
buig,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  He  was 
an  officer  of  much  merit,  and  his  death  was  deeply  re- 
gretted by  Washington  and  the  army. 

The  combined  French  and  American  forces  were  now 
twelve  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  the  Virginia  militia 
which  Governor  Nelson  had  brought  into  the  field.  An 
instance  of  patriotic  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  this 
functionary  is  worthy  of  special  record.  The  treasury  of 
Virginia  was  empty ;  the  governor,  fearful  that  the  mi- 
litia would  disband  for  want  of  pay,  had  endeavored  to 
procure  a  loan  from  a  wealthy  individual  on  the  credit  of 
the  State.  In  the  precarious  situation  of  afiairs,  the 
guarantee  was  not  deemed  sufficient  The  governor 
pledged  his  own  property,  and  obtained  the  loan  at  his 
individual  risk. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  September,  the  com« 
bined  armies  marched  from  Williamsburg  toward  York 
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town^  about  twelve  miles  distant,  and  encamped  at  nighi 
within  two  miles  of  it,  driving  in  the  pickets  and  some 
patrols  of  cavalry.  General  de  Choisy  was  sent  acrosB 
York  Biver,  with  Lauzon's  legion  and  Qeneral  Weedon's 
brigade  of  militia,  to  watch  the  enemy  on  the  side  at 
Gloucester  Poini 

By  the  first  of  October  the  line  of  the  besiegers,  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  works,  formed  a  semicircle,  each  end 
resting  on  the  river,  so  that  the  investment  by  land  was 
complete;  while  the  Count  de  Ghrasse,  with  the  main 
fleet,  remained  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  to  keep  off  assistance 
by  sea. 

About  this  time  the  Americans  threw  up  two  redoubts 
in  the  night,  which,  on  being  discovered  in  the  morning, 
were  severely  cannonaded.  Three  of  the  men  were  killed 
and  several  severely  wounded.  While  Washington  was 
superintending  the  works,  a  shot  struck  the  ground  dose 
by  him,  throwing  up  a  cloud  of  dust  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Evans,  chaplain  in  the  army,  who  was  standing  by  him, 
was  greatly  agitated.  Taking  off  his  hat  and  showing  it 
covered  with  sand,  "  See  here,  General,"  exclaimed  he. 
"Mr.  Evans,"  said  Washington  with  grave  pleasantry, 
"  you  had  better  carry  that  home,  and  show  it  to  youf 
wife  and  children.'*  * 

The  besieged  army  began  now  to  be  greatly  distressed 
for  want  of  forage,  and  had  to  kill  many  of  their  horsey 

^  Thacher's  MUUary  Journal,  p.  886w 
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ihe  carcasses  of  which  were  oontinuallj  floating  down  the 
river.  In  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  October,  Tarleton  with 
his  legion  and  the  mounted  infantry  were  passed  over  the 
river  to  Gloucester  Point,  to  assist  in  foraging.  At  day- 
break Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  led  out  part  of  his  gar- 
rison to  forage  the  neighboring  country.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  wagons  and  bat  horses  laden  with  Indian  com 
were  returning,  covered  by  a  party  of  infantry,  with  Tarle- 
ton and  his  dragoons  as  a  rear-guard.  The  wagons  and 
infantry  had  nearly  reached  York  Biver,  when  word  was 
brought  that  an  enemy  was  advancing  in  force.  The 
report  was  confirmed  by  a  doud  of  dust,  from  which 
emerged  Lauzun  and  the  French  hussars  and  lancers. 

Tarleton,  with  part  of  his  legion,  advanced  to  meet 
them ;  the  rest,  with  Simcoe's  dragoons,  remained  as  a 
rear-guard  in  a  skirt  of  woods.  A  skirmish  ensued,  gal- 
lantly sustained  on  each  side,  but  the  superiority  of  Tarle- 
ton*s  horses  gave  him  the  advantage.  General  Ohoisy 
hastened  up  with  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  sup- 
port the  hussars.  In  the  medley  fight,  a  dragoon's  horse, 
wounded  by  a  lance,  plunged,  and  overthrew  both  Tarle- 
ton and  his  steed.  The  rear-guard  rushed  from  their 
covert  to  rescue  their  commander.  They  came  gaUoping 
Tip  in  such  disorder,  that  they  were  roughly  received  by 
Lanzun*s  hussars,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain.  In 
the  meantime  Tarleton  scrambled  out  of  the  mdl^e, 
mounted  another  horse,  and  ordered  a  retreat,  to  enable 
his  men  to  recover  from  their  confusion.    Dismounting 
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forty  infantry,  he  placed  them  in  a  thiokei  Their  firs 
checked  the  hussars  in  their  pursnii  The  British  dra- 
goons rallied^  and  were  about  to  charge ;  when  the  hus- 
sars retired  behind  their  infantry ;  and  a  fire  was  opened 
.po.  ae  BriiUh  bj  »„o  »S;  frc  behind  .  L. 
Tarleton  again  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the 
conflict  came  to  an  end.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  one  officer  and  eleven  men ;  that  of  the 
French  two  officers  and  fourteen  hussars.  This  was  the 
last  affiiir  of  Tarleton  and  his  legion  in  the  Bevoluiionaiy 
War. 

The  next  day  Gfeneral  Ohoisy,  being  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  of  marines  from  the  fleet  of  De  Ghrasse,  cut 
off  all  communication  by  land  between  Gloucester  and 
the  country. 

At  this  momentous  time,  when  the  first  parallel  before  -^ 
the  besieged  city  was  about  to  be  opened,  Washingtoi 
received  despatches  from  his  faithful  coadjutor,  Gen&i 
Qreene,  giving  him  important  intelligence  of  his  coopei 
ations  in  the  South  ;  to  consider  which  we  will  suspei 
for  a  moment  our  narrative  of  affairs  before  Yorktown. 
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OV  THB  HIGH    HILLS  OP   8AMTEK.— THE    SNBMT   HAIUB8KD.— GBBHOI 
1UBCHB8  AGAIMBT  STUART.— BATTLE  NBAB  BUTAW  8FBIN08. 

OB  some  weeks  in  the  months  of  July  and  Aa« 
gnsty  General  Greene  had  remained  encamped 
with  his  main  force  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee, 
refreshing  and  disciplining  his  men,  and  awaiting  the  ar« 
rival  of  promised  reinforcements.  He  was  constantly  look 
ing  to  Washington  as  his  polar  star  by  which  to  steer, 
and  feared  despatches  from  him  had  been  intercepted. 
"  I  wait  with  impatience  for  intelligence,"  said  he,  "  by 
which  I  mean  to  govern  my  own  operations.  If  things 
are  flattering  in  the  North,  I  will  hazard  less  in  the  South ; 
but,  if  otherwise  there,  we  must  risk  more  here."  In 
the  meantime,  Marion  with  his  light  troops,  aided  by 
Colonel  Washington  with  his  dragoons,  held  control  over 
the  lower  Santee.  Lee  was  detached  to  operate  with 
Sumter's  brigade  on  the  Oongaree,  and  Oolonel  Harden 
with  his  mounted  militia  was  scouring  the  country  about 
the  Edisto.  The  enemy  was  thus  harassed  in  every 
quarter ;  their  convoys  and  foraging  parties  waylaid,  and 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  obtain  all  his  supplies  from  below* 
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Ghreene  was  disappointed  as  to  reinforcements.  M 
that  he  received  were  two  hundred  North  Carolina  leyiefl 
and  five  hundred  South  Carolina  militia ;  still  he  pre* 
pared  for  a  bold  effort  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  re* 
maining  posts.  For  that  purpose,  on  the  22d  of  Augnsi 
he  broke  up  his  encampment  on  the  **  benign  hills  of 
Santee/'  to  march  against  Colonel  Stuart  The  latter 
still  lay  encamped  about  sixteen  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line ;  but  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  lay  between^ 
bordered  by  swamps  overflowed  by  recent  rains ;  to  cross 
them  and  reach  the  hostile  camp,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  circuit  of  seventy  miles.  While  Greene  was  making  it 
Stuart  abandoned  his  position,  and  moved  down  forfy 
miles  to  the  vicinity  of  Eutaw  Springs,  where  he  was  rein* 
forced  by  a  detachment  from  Charleston  with  provisions. 

Greene  followed  on  by  easy  marches.  He  had  been 
joined  by  General  Pickens  with  a  party  of  the  Ninety-Six. 
militia,  and  by  the  State  troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Henderson  ;  and  now  moved  slowly  to  give  time  for  Mar- 
ion, who  was  scouring  the  country  about  the  Edisto,  to 
rejoin  him.  This  was  done  on  the  5th  of  September  at 
Laurens'  place,  within  seventeen  miles  of  Stuart's  camp. 
Here  baggage,  tents,  everything  that  could  impede  mo- 
tion, was  left  behind,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th 
the  army  was  pushed  on  within  seven  miles  of  the  Eu- 
taws,  where  it  bivouacked  for  the  night,  Greene  lying  on 
the  ground  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  with  the  root  of  a  tree 
for  a  pillow. 
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At  four  o'dock  in  the  morning  his  little  army  was  in 
motion.  His  whole  force  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  he  was  seeking,  about 
twenty-three  hundred.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
superior  in  cavalry.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  receiving 
information,  and  the  country  being  covered  with  forests, 
the  enemy  were  not  aware  of  Greene's  approach  until  he 
was  dose  upon  them. 

His  army  advanced  in  two  columns,  which  were  to  form 
the  two  lines  of  battle.  The  first  column,  commanded  by 
Cbneral  Marion,  was  composed  o^  two  battalions  of  North 
and  two  of  South  Carolina  militia.  The  second  column 
of  three  brigades ;  one  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  Virginia, 
and  one  of  Maryland  continental  troops.  Colonel  Lee 
with  his  legion  covered  the  right  flank,  Colonel  Hender- 
son the  left.  Colonel  Washington,  with  his  dragoons  and 
the  Delaware  troops,  formed  the  reserve.  Each  column 
had  two  field-pieces. 

Within  four  miles  of  Eutaw  they  met  with  a  British 
detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  and  fifty 
cavalry  under  Major  Coffin,  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter ; 
it  was  put  to  flight  after  a  severe  skirmish,  in  which  a 
number  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  several  taken  pris- 
oners. Supposing  this  to  be  the  van  of  the  enemy, 
Greene  halted  his  columns  and  formed.  The  South 
Carolinians  in  equal  divisions  formed  the  right  and  left 
of  the  first  line,  the  North  Carolinians  the  centre.  Gen- 
eral Marion  commanded  the  right ;  General  Pickens,  the 
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left ;  Colonel  Maimed j,  the  centre.  Colonel  Henderson 
with  the  State  troops  covered  the  left  of  the  line ;  Colonel 
Lee  with  his  legion,  the  right 

Of  the  second  line,  composed  of  regulars,  the  North 
Carolinians,  under  General  Sumner,  were  on  the  right; 
the  Marylanders,  under  Colonel  Williams,  on  the  left ; 
the  Virginians,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  in  the  centre. 

Colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry  followed  in  the 
rear  as  a  corps  de  reserve. 

Two  three-pounders  moved  on  the  road  in  the  centre 
of  the  first  line.  Two  six-pounders  in  a  like  position  in 
the  second  line. 

In  this  order  the  troops  moved  forward,  keeping  their 
lines  as  well  as  they  could  through  open  woods,  which 
covered  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  camp  they  encountered  a  body  of 
infantry  thrown  forward  by  Colonel  Stuart,  to  check  their 
advance  while  he  had  time  to  form  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle.  These  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  a  wood  two  hun- 
dred yards  west  of  Eutaw  Springs.  The  right  rested  on 
Eutaw  Creek  (or  brook),  and  was  covered  by  a  battalion 
of  grenadiers  and  infantry  under  Major  Majoribanks, 
partly  concealed  among  thickets  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  The  left  of  the  line  extended  across  the  Charles- 
ton road,  with  a  reserve  corps  in  a  commanding  situation 
covering  the  road.  About  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  line  was  a  cleared  field,  in  which  was  their  en- 
campment, with  the  tents  all  standing.    Adjoining  it  was 
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k  brick  house  with  a  palisadoed  garden  which  Colonel 
Stnart  intended  as  a  protection,  if  too  much  pressed  by 
»yalry. 

The  advanced  party  of  infantry,  which  had  retired 
iring  before  the  Americans,  formed  on  the  flanks  of 
liolonel  Stuart's  line.  The  Carolinian  militia  had  pressed 
kfter  them.  About  ioine  o'clock  the  action  was  commenced 
nj  the  left  of  the  American  line,  and  soon  became  general 
Fhe  militia  fought  for  a  time  with  the  spirit  and  firmness 
>f  regulars.  Their  two  field-pieces  were  dismounted ;  so 
Kras  one  of  the  enemy's  ;  and  there  was  great  carnage  on 
3oth  sides.  The  militia  fought  until  they  had  expended 
leventeen  rounds,  when  they  gave  way,  covered  by  Lee 
md  Henderson,  who  fought  bravely  on  the  flanks  on  the 
line. 

Sumner,  with  the  regulars  who  formed  the  second  line, 
advanced  in  fine  style  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  The 
enemy  likewise  brought  their  reserve  into  action ;  the 
conflict  continued  to  be  bloody  and  severe.  Colonel  Hen- 
derson, who  commanded  the  State  troops  in  the  second 
line,  was  severely  wounded ;  this  caused  some  confusion. 
Simmer's  brigade,  formed  partly  of  recruits,  gave  way 
^der  the  superior  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  British  rushed 
forward  to  secure  their  fancied  victory.  Greene,  seeing 
Iheir  line  disordered,  instantly  ordered  Williams  with  his 
"farylanders  to  "  sweep  the  field  with  the  bayonei"  Wil- 
'iams  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Campbell  with  the  Vir- 
Sinians.    The  order  was  gallantly  obeyed.     They  deliv« 
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ered  a  deadly  volley  at  foriy  yards'  distance,  and  then 
advanced  at  a  brisk  rate,  with  loud  shouts  and  trailed 
arms,  prepared  to  make  the  deadly  thrust  The  British 
recoiled  While  the  Marylanders  and  Yirginians  attacked 
them  in  front,  Lee  with  his  legion  turned  their  left  flank 
and  charged  them  in  rear.  Colonel  Hampton  with  the 
State  cavalry  made  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and 
Colonel  Washington,  coming  up  with  his  reserve  of  horse 
and  foot,  completed  their  defeat  They  were  driven  back 
through  their  camp ;  many  were  captured ;  many  fled 
along  the  Charleston  road,  and  others  threw  themselves 
into  the  brick  house. 

Major  Majoribanks  and  his  troops  could  still  enfllade 
the  left  flank  of  the  Americans  from  their  covert  among 
the  thickets  on  the  border  of  the  stream.  Greene 
ordered  Colonel  Washington  with  his  dragoons  and 
Kirkwood's  Delaware  infantry  to  dislodge  them,  and 
Colonel  Wade  Hampton  to  assist  with  the  State  troop& 
Colonel  Washington,  without  waiting  for  the  infantry, 
dashed  forward  with  his  dragoons.  It  was  a  rash  move. 
The  thickets  were  impervious  to  cavalry.  The  dragooDB 
separated  into  small  squads,  and  endeavored  to  force 
their  way  in.  Horses  and  riders  were  shot  down  or 
bayoneted;  most  of  the  officers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Colonel  Washington  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him;  he  himself  was  bayoneted,  and  would  have  been 
slain,  had  not  a  British  officer  interposed,  w)io  took  him 
prisoner. 
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By  the  time  Hampton  and  Eirkwood  came  up,  the  cay^ 
abry  were  routed ;  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  the  wounded ;  horses  were  plunging  and  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death;  others  were  galloping  about 
without  their  riders.  While  Hampton  rallied  the  scat" 
tered  oayalry,  Kirkwood  with  his  Delawares  charged 
with  bayonets  upon  the  enemy  in  the  thicket  Majori- 
banks  fell  back  with  his  troops  and  made  a  stand  in  the 
palisadoed  garden  of  the  brick  house. 

Victory  now  seemed  certain  on  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  had  driven  the  British  from  the  field,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  their  camp ;  unfortunately,  the 
soldiers,  thinking  the  day  their  own,  fell  to  plundering 
the  tents,  devouring  the  food  and  carousing  on  the  liq- 
uors found  there.  Many  of  them  became  intoxicated 
and  unmanageable — ^the  officers  interfered  in  vain;  all 
was  riot  and  disorder. 

The  enemy  in  the  meantime  recovered  from  their  con- 
fusion and  opened  a  fire  from  every  window  of  the  house 
and  from  the  palisadoed  garden.  There  was  a  scattering 
fire  also  from  the  woods  and  thickets  on  the  right  and 
left  Four  cannon,  one  of  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  enemy,  were  now  advanced  by  the  Americans  to  bat- 
ter the  house.  The  fire  from  the  windows  was  so  se- 
Tere,  that  most  of  the  officers  and  men  who  served  the 
cannon  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Greene  ordered 
the  survivors  to  retire ;  they  did  so,  leaving  the  cannon 
behind. 
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Colonel  Stuart  was  by  this  time  raUying  his  left  ini% 
and  advancing  to  support  the  right ;  when  Ghreene,  find* 
ing  his  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  determined  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  places 
of  refuge,  since  he  could  not  do  it  without  severe  loss; 
whereas  the  enemy  could  maintain  their  posts  bat  a  few 
hours,  and  he  should  have  a  better  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking them  on  their  retreat 

He  remained  on  the  ground  long  enough  to  collect  his^ 
wounded,  excepting  those  who  were  too  much  under  th^ 
fire  of  the  house,  and  then,  leaving  Colonel  Hampton  witb^ 
a  strong  picket  on  the  field,  he  returned  to  the  positioxi 
seven  miles  off  which  he  had  left  in  the  morning ;  not 
finding  water  anywhere  nearer. 

The  enemy  decamped  in  the  night,  after  destroying  s 
hu*ge  quantity  of  provisions,  staving  many  barrels  of  rum, 
and  breaking  upwards  of  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  which 
they  threw  into  the  springs  of  the  Eutaw ;  they  left  be* 
hind  also  seventy  of  their  wounded  who  might  have  im- 
peded the  celerity  of  their  retreat  Their  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  in  this  action,  was  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans ;  the  loss  sustained,  by  the 
latter  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  One  of  the  slain  most  deplored  was  i 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  had  so  bravely  led  on  the  Vi^ 
ginians.  He  fell  in  the  shock  of  the  charge  with  tbe 
bayonet    It  was  a  glorious  close  of  a  gallant  career.    lo 
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his  dying  moments  be  was  told  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
and  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  celebrated  ejaculation  of 
General  Wolfe,  "  I  die  contented." 

In  the  morning,  General  Greene,  who  knew  not  that  the 
enemy  had  decamped,  detached  Lee  and  Marion  to  scour 
the  country  between  Eutaw  Springs  and  Charleston,  to 
intercept  any  reinforcements  which  might  be  coming  to 
Colonel  Stuart,  and  to  retard  the  march  of  the  latter 
should  he  be  retreating.  Stuart,  however,  had  met  with 
reinforcements  about  fourteen  miles  from  Eutaw,  but  con- 
tinued his  retreat  to  Monk's  Comer,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Charleston. 

Greena,  when  informed  of  the  retreat,  had  followed  with 
his  main  force  almost  to  Monk's  Comer ;  finding  the 
number  and  position  of  the  enemy  too  strong  to  be  at- 
tacked with  prudence,  he  fell  back  to  Eutaw,  where  he 
remained  a  day  or  two  to  rest  his  troops,  and  then  re« 
turned  by  easy  marches  to  his  old  position  near  the  heights 
of  Santee. 

Thence,  as  usual,  he  despatched  an  account  of  affairs  to 
Washington.  "  Since  I  wrote  to  you  before,  we  have  had 
a  most  bloody  battle.  It  was  by  far  the  most  obstinate 
fight  I  ever  saw.  Victory  was  ours ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  one  of  those  little  incidents  which  frequently  happen 
in  the  progress  of  war,  we  should  have  taken  the  whole 

British  army I  am  trying  to  collect  a  body 

of  militia  to  oppose  Lord  Comwallis  should  he  attempt 
to  escape  through  North  Carolina  to  Charleston.   Charles- 
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ton  itself  maj  be  reduced,  if  jou  will  bend  your  foroei 
this  way,  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  join  joor 
Excellency  in  the  attempt ;  for  I  shall  be  equally  happy, 
whether  as  a  principal  or  subordinate,  so  that  the  public 
good  is  promoted." 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  intelligence  received  from 
Greene.      Washington  considered  the  affair  at   Eutaw 
Springs  a  victory,  and  sent  Greene  his  congratulations. 
"  Fortune,"  writes  he,  "  must  have  been  coy  indeed,  had^ 
she  not  yielded  at  last  to  so  persevering  a  pursuer  as  yov 
have  been." 

^'  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I  feel  with  the  highest 
degree  of  pleasure  the  good  effects  which  you  mention 
as  resulting  from  the  perfect  good  understanding  between 
you,  the  marquis,  and  myself.    I  hope  it  will  never  bo 
interrupted,  and  I  am  sure  it  never  can  be  while  we  are 
all  influenced  by  the  same  pure  motive,  that  of  love  to 
our  country  and  interest  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
embarked." 

We  will  now  resume   our  narrative   of  the  sie(<6  0/ 
Yorktown. 
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LINOOLN  had  the  honor,  on  tue 
night  of  the  6th  of  October,  1781,  of  opening 
the  first  parallel  before  Yorktown.  It  was 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy ;  nearly  two  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  two  redoubts. 
He  had  under  him  a  large  detachment  of  French  and 
American  troops,  and  the  work  was  conducted  with  such 
silence  and  secrecy  in  a  night  of  extreme  darkness,  that 
the  enemy  were  not  aware  of  it  until  daylight  A  severe 
cannonade  was  then  opened  from  the  fortifications ; 
but  the  men  were  under  cover  and  continued  workv 
ing  —  the  greatest  emulation  and  good- will  prevailing 
between  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  allied  armies 
thus  engaged. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  the  parallel  was  com- 
pleted, and  two  or  three  batteries  were  ready  to  fire 
upon  the  town.  "  General  Washington  put  the  match  to 
the  first  gun,"  says  an  observer  who  was  present;  "a 
furious  discharge  of  cannon  and   mortars  immediately 
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followed,  and  Earl  Comwallis  received  his  first  salutft* 
tion."  * 

Gk>yemor  Nelson,  who  had  so  nobly  pledged  his  own 
property  to  raise  funds  for  the  public  service,  gave  an« 
other  proof  of  his  self-sacrificing  patriotism  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  was  asked  which  part  of  the  town  conld  be 
most  effectively  cannonaded.  He  pointed  to  a  large 
handsome  house  on  a  rising  ground  as  the  probable 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy.    It  proved  to  be  his  own.t 

The  governor  had  an  uncle  in  the  town,  very  old,  and 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  He  had  been  for  thirfy  years 
secretary  under  the  royal  colonial  government,  and  was 
still  called  Mr.  Secretary  Nelson.  He  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  Bevolution,  unfitted,  perhaps,  for  the  stru^le,  by 
his  advanced  age  and  his  infirmities ;  and  had  remained 
in  Yorktown  when  taken  possession  of  by  the  "Rngliali^ 
not  having  any  personal  enmity  to  apprehend  from  them. 
He  had  two  sons  in  Washington's  army,  who  now  were 
in  the  utmost  alarm  for  his  safety.  At  their  request 
Washington  sent  in  a  fiag,  desiring  that  their  father 
might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  place.  "  I  was  a  wit- 
ness,'* writes  the  Count  de  Chastellux  in  his  memoirs, 
"  of  the  cruel  anxiety  of  one  of  those  young  men,  as  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  town  by  which 
the  flag  would  come  out.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  await- 
ing his  own  sentence  in  the  reply  that  was  to  be  received. 

♦  Thacher's  Military  Journal. 

f  Given  on  the  authority  of  Lafayette.     Sparks,  yiii.  201. 
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Lord  Comwallis  had  not  the  inhumanitj  to  refose  bo  just 
a  request.'* 

The  appearance  of  the  venerable  secretary,  his  stately 
person,  noble  countenance,  and  gray  hairs,  commanded 
respect  and  veneration.  **  I  can  never  recall  without  emo- 
tion,'* writes  the  susceptible  count,  ^^his  arrival  at  the 
liead-quarters  of  Qeneral  Washington.  He  was  seated, 
liis  attack  of  the  gout  stiU  continuing,  and  while  we  stood 
iround  him,  he  related  with  a  serene  visage  what  had 
Men  the  effect  of  our  batteries."  * 

His  house  had  received  some  of  the  first  shots ;  one  of 
lis  negroes  had  been  killed,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
Liord  Comwallis  had  been  so  battered,  that  he  had  been 
Iriven  out  of  them. 

The  cannonade  was  kept  up  almost  incessantly  for 
iliree  or  four  days  from  the  batteries  above  mentioned, 
md  from  three  others  managed  by  the  French.  **  Being 
in  the  trenches  every  other  night  and  day,"  writes  an 
observer  already  quoted,t  "  I  have  a  fine  opportunity  of 
vnitnessing  the  sublime  and  stupendous  scene  which  is 
continually  exhibiting.  The  bomb-shells  from  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged  are  incessantly  crossing  each 
other's  path  in  the  air.  They  are  clearly  visible  in  the 
Eorm  of  a  black  ball  in  the  day,  but  in  the  night  they 
sippear  like  a  fiery  meteor  with  a  blazing  tail,  most  beau- 
tifolly  brilliant,  ascending  majestically  from  the  mortal 

*  Chastelloz,  yoL  ii.  pp.  19-a8. 
fThaeher. 
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to  a  certain  altitude,  and  gradoally  deBoendiiig  to  ' 
spot  where  they  are  destioed  to  exeoate  their  work 
destruction.  "When  a  shell  falls,  it  whirls  roond,  b 
rows  and  ezoaTatea  the  earth  to  a  considerable  exte 
and,  bursting,  makes  dreadful  havoo  arooad."  "So 
of  oar  shells,  over-reaohing  the  town,  are  seen  to  foil  u 
the  river,  and  bursting,  throw  up  oolnmns  of  water  li 
the  spouting  monsters  of  the  deep." 

The  half-finished  works  of  the  enemy  sn&red  seveTC 
the  guns  were  dismounted  or  silenoed,  and  many  n 
killed.  The  red-hot  shot  from  the  French  batter 
north-west  of  the  town  reached  the  English  shippi 
The  Charon,  a  forty-four  guoship,  and  three  large  tra 
ports,  were  set  on  fire  by  them.  The  flames  ran  up  1 
rigging  to  the  tops  of  the  masts.  The  conflagrati 
seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  accompai 
ing  flash  and  thundering  of  cannon,  and  soaring  s 
bursting  of  shells,  and  the  tremendous  explosions  of  \ 
ships,  all  presented  a  scene  of  mingled  magnificence  a 
horror. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opei 
by  the  Baron  Steuben's  division,  within  three  hnndi 
yards  of  the  works.  The  British  now  made  new  e 
brasures,  and  for  two  or  three  days  kept  up  a  galli 
fire  upon  those  at  work.  The  latter  were  still  more  i 
noyed  by  the  flanking  fire  of  two  redoubts  three  hnndi 
yards  in  front  of  the  British  works.  As  they  enfilad 
the  entrenchments,  and  were  suppoaed  also  to  oosuna 
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the  oommimication  between  Yorktown  and  Glonoester, 
it  was  resolved  to  storm  them  both,  on  the  night  of  the 
14th ;  the  one  nearest  the  river  by  a  detachment  of  Amer- 
ioans  commanded  by  Lafayette ;  the  other  by  a  EYenoh 
detachment  led  by  the  Baron  de  YiomeniL  The  grena 
diers  of  the  regiment  of  Ghitinais  were  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  French  detachment.  This  regiment  had  been 
formed  ont  of  that  of  Aayergne,  of  which  De  Bocham- 
bean  had  been  colonel,  and  which,  by  its  brave  and  hon- 
orable conduct,  had  won  the  appellation  of  the  regiment 
lyAuvergne  aana  tache  (Aavergne  without  a  stain).  Wheii 
De  Bochambeau  assigned  the  Ghitinais  grenadiers  theii 
post  in  the  attack,  he  addressed  to  them  a  few  soldier- 
like  words.  **  My  lads,  I  have  need  of  yon  this  night,  and 
hope  you  will  not  forget  that  we  have  served  together  in 
that  brave  regiment  of  Anvergne  sans  tache."  They  in- 
stantly replied,  that  if  he  would  promise  to  get  their  old 
name  restored  to  them,  they  would  sacrifice  themselves 
to  the  last  man.    The  promise  was  given. 

In  the  arrangement  for  the  American  assault,  Lafayette 
had  given  the  honor  of  leading  the  advance  to  his  own 
aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant-colonel  Gimat  This  instantly 
touched  the  military  pride  of  Hamilton,  who  exclaimed 
against  it  as  an  unjust  preference,  it  being  his  tour  of 
duty.  The  marquis  excused  himself  by  alleging  the  ar- 
rangement had  been  sauctioned  by  the  commander-in- 
chie^  and  could  not  be  changed  by  him.  Hamilton  forth* 
with  made  a  spirited  appeal  by  letter  to  Washington. 
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The  latter,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  ciroomstaiioeB  of  tin 
case,  sent  for  the  marquis,  and,  finding  that  it  really  was 
Hamilton's  tour  of  duty,  directed  that  he  should  be  rein* 
stated  in  it,  which  was  done.*  It  was  therefore  arranged 
that  Colonel  Gimat's  battalion  should  lead  the  Tan,  and 
be  followed  by  that  of  Hamilton,  and  that  the  latter 
should  command  the  whole  adyanoed  oorps.t 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyening  rockets  were  sent 
up  as  signals  for  the  simultaneous  attack.  Hamilton,  to 
his  great  joy,  led  the  advance  of  the  Americans.  The 
men,  without  waiting  for  the  sappers  to  demolish  the 
abatis  in  regular  style,  pushed  them  aside  or  pulled  them 
down  with  their  hands,  and  scrambled  oyer,  like  rough 
bush-fighters.  BEamilton  was  the  first  to  mount  the  par- 
apet, placing  one  foot  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier,  who 
knelt  on  one  knee  for  the  purpose.^  The  men  mounted 
after  him.  Not  a  musket  was  fired.  The  redoubt  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  one  sergeant  and  eight  priyates  killed, 
seyen  officers  and  twenty-fiye  non-commissioned  officers 
and  priyates  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  eight 
killed  and  seyenteen  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Major  Campbell,  who  had  commanded  the  redoubt 
A  New  Hampshire  captain  of  artillery  would  haye  taken 
his  life  in  reyenge  of  the  death  of  his  fayorite  Colonel 

•  Lee's  MeimoirB  of  (he  War^  ii.  842. 

t  Lafayette  to  Washington.     Correspondence  of  the  Sev.,  ifi.  4ML 

I  Leake's  Life  of  John  Lamb,  p.  259. 
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Boammel,  bnt  Colonel  Hamilton  prevented  him.    Not  a 
man  was  killed  after  he  ceased  to  resist^ 

The  French  stormed  the  other  redoubt,  which  was 
more  strongly  garrisoned,  with  equal  gallantry,  but  less 
precipitation.  They  proceeded  according  to  rule.  The 
soldiers  paused  while  the  sappers  removed  the  abatis, 
during  which  time  they  were  exposed  to  a  destructive 
£re,  and  lost  more  men  than  did  the  Americans  in  their 
Iieadlong  attack.  As  the  Baron  de  Yiomenil,  who  led  the 
party,  was  thus  waiting.  Major  Barbour,  Lafayette's  aide- 
de-camp,  came  through  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy, 
^with  a  message  from  the  marquis,  letting  him  know  that 
lie  was  in  his  redoubt,  and  wished  to  know  where  the 
"baron  was.  "  Tell  the  marquis,"  replied  the  latter,  ^*  that 
I  am  not  in  mine,  but  will  be  in  it  in  five  minutes." 

The  abatis  being  removed,  the  troops  rushed  to  the 
assauli  The  Chevalier  de  Lameth,  Lafayette's  adjutant- 
general,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet  of  the  re- 
doubt, and  received  a  volley  at  arms'  length  from  the 
Hessians  who  manned  ii  Shot  through  both  knees,  he 
fell  back  into  the  ditch,  and  was  conveyed  away  under 
care  of  his  friend,  the  Count  de  Dumas.     The  Count  de 

•Thacher,  p.  841. 

N.  B.— Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  war.  asserts  that  Lafayette,  with 
the  consent  of  Washington,  ordered  that,  in  capturing  the  redoubt,  no 
quarter  should  be  shown ;  in  retaliation  of  a  massacre  perpetrated  at 
Port  Griswold.  It  is  needless  to  contradict  a  statement  so  opposed  to 
the  characters  of  both.  It  has  been  denied  by  both  Lafayette  and  HamD 
too.    Kot  one  of  the  enemy  was  killed  unless  in  action. 
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DeoxpontB,  leading  on  the  royal  gteuadien  of  the  Bam* 
name,  was  likeirise  vonnded. 

The  grenadieiB  of  the  Qatmais  regiment  lemembeied 
the  promise  of  De  Boohambeao,  and  fooght  with  tnu 
GlalUo  fixe.  One  third  of  them  were  slain,  and  among 
them  Oaptain  de  Sireoil,  a  valiant  officer  of  ohasaenxs; 
but  the  regiment  by  its  bravery  on  this  oooasion  regained 
from  the  king  its  proud  name  of  the  Boyid  AwergHe, 

Washington  was  an  intensely  excited  spectator  of  these 
assanlts,  on  the  result  of  which  so  mndi  depended.  He 
had  dismounted,  given  his  horse  to  a  servant,  and  taken 
his  stand  in  the  grand  battery  with  Generals  Knox  and 
Lincoln  and  their  sta&.  The  risk  he  ran  of  a  chanoa 
shot,  while  watchii^  the  attack  throogh  an  embrasure, 
made  thoee  about  him  uneasy.  One  of  his  aidea-de-Kiamp 
ventured  to  observe  that  the  situation  was  very  mnoh 
exposed.  "If  you  think  so,"  replied  he  gravely,  "you 
are  at  liberty  to  step  back." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  musket  ball  struck  the  cannon  in 
the  embrasiiTe,  rolled  along  it,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  Gen- 
eral Ejiox  grasped  his  arm.  "  My  dear  general,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "we  can't  spare  yon  yet"  "It  is  a  spent 
ball,"  replied  Washiugton  quietly ;  "  no  harm  is  done." 

When  all  was  over  and  the  redoubts  were  taken,  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  taming  to  Knox,  observed,  "The 
work  is  done,  and  weU  done  ! "  Then  called  to  his  ser- 
vant, "  William,  bring  me  my  horse." 

In  his  despatches  he  declared  that  in  these  aasaolti 
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nothing  could  exceed  the  firmness  and  brayeiy  of  the 
troops.  Lafayette  also  testified  to  the  conduct  of  Colo- 
nel Hamilton,  *'  whose  well-known  talents  and  gallantry/* 
writes  he,  "  were  on  this  occasion  most  conspicuous  and 
serviceable."  * 

The  redoubts  thus  taken  were  included  the  same  night 
in  the  second  parallel,  and  howitzers  were  mounted  upon 
them  the  following  day.  The  capture  of  them  reducea 
Lord  Comwallis  almost  to  despair.  Writing  that  same 
day  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  observes,  '^  My  situation 
now  becomes  very  critical ;  we  dare  not  show  a  gun  to 
their  old  batteries,  and  I  expect  that  their  new  ones  will 
open  to-morrow  morning.  ....  The  safety  of  the 
place  is,  therefore,  so  precarious,  that  I  cannot  recom- 
mend that  the  fieet  and  army  should  run  great  risk  in 
endeavoring  to  save  us," — a  generous  abnegation  of  self 
on  the  part  of  the  beleaguered  commander.  Had  the 
fieet  and  army  sailed,  as  he  had  been  given  to  expect, 
about  the  5th  of  October,  they  might  have  arrived  in 
time  to  save  his  lordship ;  but  at  the  date  of  the  above 
letter  they  were  still  lingering  in  port  Delay  of  naval 
succor  was  fatal  to  British  operations  in  this  war. 

The  second  parallel  was  now  nearly  ready  to  open* 
Comwallis  dreaded  the  effect  of  its  batteries  on  his  al- 
most dismantled  works.  To  retard  the  danger  as  much 
as  possible,  he  ordered  an  attack  on  two  of  the  batteriea 


*  Lafayette  to  Waflhington.     Cor,  of  the  Rev.,  Ui  486L 
foii.  IV. — ^38 
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that  Tere  in  the  gre&test  state  of  forwardjteas,  their  gmia 
to  be  spiled.  It  vas  made  a  little  before  daybreak  ol 
the  16th,  by  aboQt  three  hondred  and  fifty  men,  under 
the  direction  of  loeatenant-colonel  Aberciombie.  He 
divided  his  forces ;  a  detachment  of  gwu^  and  a  com- 
pany of  grenadiers  attacked  one  batteiy,  and  a  corps  of 
light  infantry  the  other. 

The  redoobte  which  covered  the  batteries  irete  forced 
in  gallant  style,  uid  several  pieces  of  artillery  spiked. 
By  this  time  the  supporting  troops  from  the  trenches 
came  ap,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving 
behind  them  seven  or  eight  dead  and  six  prisoners.  The 
French,  who  had  goard  of  this  part  of  the  trenches,  had 
fonr  officers  and  twelve  privates  killed  or  wonnded,  and 
the  Americans  lost  one  sergeant.  The  mischief  bad 
been  done  too  hastily.  The  spikes  were  easily  extracted, 
and  before  evening  all  the  batteries  and  the  parallel 
were  nearly  complete. 

At  this  time  the  garrison  could  not  show  a  gnn  on 
the  side  of  the  works  exposed  to  attack,  and  the  shells 
were  nearly  expended  ;  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable. 
Rather  than  snrrender,  Cornwallis  determined  to  attempt 
an  escape.  His  plan  was  to  leave  his  sick  and  wonnded 
and  his  baggt^  behind,  cross  over  in  the  night  to 
Gloncester  Point,  attack  Ohoisy's  camp  before  day- 
break, meant  his  infantry  on  the  captured  cavalry 
horses,  and  on  such  other  as  could  be  collected  on  the 
road,  push  for  the  upper  country  by  rapid  marches  until 
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opposite  the  fords  of  the  great  riyers,  then  turn  sud- 
denly northward,  force  his  way  through  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylyania,  and  the  Jerseys,  and  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
in  New  York. 

It  was  a  wild  and  daring  scheme,  but  his  situation  was 
desperate,  and  the  idea  of  surrender  intolerable. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  sixteen  large  boats  were 
secretly  prepared ;  a  detachment  was  appointed  to  re- 
main and  capitulate  for  the  town's  people,  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  ;  a  large  part  of  the  troops  were  transported  to 
the  Gloucester  side  of  the  riyer  before  midnight^  and  the 
second  diyision  had  actually  embarked,  when  a  yiolent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  scattered  the  boats,  and  droye 
them  a  considerable  distance  down  the  riyer.  They  were 
collected  with  difficulty.  It  was  now  too  late  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  second  diyision  before  daybreak,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  get  back  the  diyision  which  had  al- 
ready crossed.  It  was  not  done  until  the  morning  was 
far  adyanced,  and  the  troops  in  recrossing  were  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  American  batteries. 

The  hopes  of  Lord  Oomwallis  *  were  now  at  an  end* 
His  works  were  tumbling  in  ruins  about  him,  under  an 
incessant  cannonade  ;  his  garrison  was  reduced  in  number 
by  sickness  and  death,  and  exhausted  by  constant  watch- 
ing and  seyere  duty.  Unwilling  to  expose  the  residue  of 
the  braye  troops  which  had  stood  by  him  so  faithfully,  to 
the  dangers  and  horrors  of  an  assault,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  successful,  he  ordered  a  parley  to  be  beaten 
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about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ITth,  and  da* 
spatched  a  flag  with  a  letter  to  Washington  proposing  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
two  officers  might  be  appointed  by  each  side  to  meet  and 
settle  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  postis  of  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester. 

Washington  felt  unwilling  to  grant  such  delay,  when 
reinforcements  might  be  on  the  way  for  Comwallis  from 
New  York  In  reply,  therefore,  he  requested  that,  pre- 
yious  to  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  his  lordship's 
proposals  might  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  American  lines, 
for  which  purpose  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during  two 
hours  from  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  would  be  granted. 
This  was  complied  with ;  but  as  the  proposals  offered  by 
Comwallis  were  not  all  admissible,  Washington  drew  up 
a  schedule  of  such  terms  as  he  would  grant,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  lordship. 

The  armistice  was  prolonged  Commissioners  met,  the 
Viscount  de  Noailles  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens  on 
the  part  of  the  allies ;  Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Boss  on 
the  part  of  the  British.  After  much  discussion,  a  rough 
draft  was  made  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  general  These  Washington  caused 
to  be  promptly  transcribed,  and  sent  to  Lord  Comwallis 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  with  a  note  expressing 
his  expectation  that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven 
o'clock,  and  that  the  garrison  would  be  ready  to  march 
out  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Lord  Comwallis 
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vas  &m  to  comply,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  same  day, 
the  posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered 
to  Qeneral  Washington  as    commander-in-chief  of  the 
combined  army ;  and  the  ships  of  war,  transports,  and 
other  vessels,  to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  as  commander  of 
the  French  fleet  The  garrison  of  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter, including  the  officers  of  the  navy  and   seamen  of 
every  denomination,  were  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  combined  army ;  the  land  force  to  remain 
prisoners  to  the  United  States,  the  seamen  to  the  ELing 
of  France. 

The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  the  same  honors 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Charleston  when  it  surren- 
dered to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  officers  were  to  retain 
their  side  arms ;  both  officers  and  soldiers  their  private 
property,  and  no  part  of  their  baggage  or  papers  was  to 
be  subject  to  search  or  inspection.  The  soldiers  were  to 
be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  as  much 
by  regiments  as  possible,  and  supplied  with  the  same  ra- 
tions of  provisions  as  the  American  soldiers.  The  offi- 
cers were  to  be  permitted  to  proceed,  upon  parole,  to 
Europe  or  to  any  maritime  port  on  the  continent  of 
America  in  possession  of  British  troops.  The  Bonetta 
sloop-of-war  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Comwal- 
lis;  to  convey  an  aide-de-camp,  with  despatches  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  such  soldiers  as  he  might  think 
proper  to  send  to  New  York,  and  was  to  sail  without  ex- 
amination.    (We  will  here  observe  that  in  this  vessel, 
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thnB  protected  from  aorntiuy,  a  number  of  rojaUstB,  whoM 
conduct  had  rendered  them  pecnliftrly  odioos  to  iheit 
oonntrymen,  privately  took  their  departnze.) 

It  vas  arranged  in  the  allied  camp  that  Gteneral  Liu- 
ooln  should  receive  the  sobnuBsion  of  the  rojal  army,  (oe- 
oisely  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sabmissioa  of  his  own 
army  had  been  reoeived  on  the  Borrender  of  Oharleston. 
An  eye-witness  has  given  as  a  graphic  desoription  of  the 


"At  abont  twelve  o'clock  the  combined  army  vna 
drawn  np  in  two  lines  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  the 
Americana  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  the  French  on 
their  left  Washington,  mounted  on  a  noble  steed,  and 
attended  by  his  staff,  was  in  front  of  the  former ;  the 
Connt  de  Bochambean  and  his  suite,  of  the  latter.  The 
French  troops  in  complete  uniform,  and  well  equipped, 
made  a  brilliant  appearance,  and  had  marched  to  the 
gronnd  with  a  band  of  music  playing,  which  was  a  nov- 
elty in  the  American  service.     The  American  troops,  but 

NOTB. 

The  number  of  prisoners  nude  by  the  &boTe  c&pltnkdoii  amonnted  te 
7,073,  of  whom  5,060  were  rank  and  fllej  six  commisdoned  and  twentj* 
eight  non-conunissioned  offlcere  and  priTOtcs,  had  prevjonsly  been  o^p- 
tured  in  the  two  redoubts,  or  in  the  sortie  of  the  garrison.  The  loss  ni»- 
tained  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege,  in  billed,  wounded,  and  mining, 
amoonted  to  559.  That  of  the  combined  army  in  killed  was  Hbont  800, 
The  combined  army  to  which  CnmwsUis  Erarrendered,  wsb  estimated  at 
16,000,  of  whom  7,000  were  French,  5,S00  Contlneatnls,  and  8,S0O  mllfc 
tiA.—Boimea'  Annals,  voL  U.  p.  SS8. 
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part  in  nniform,  and  all  in  garments  mnch  the  worse  toi 
wear,  yet  bad  a  spirited,  soldier-like  air,  and  were  not  the 
worse  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  for  bearing  the 
marks  of  hard  service  and  great  privations.  The  oon« 
conrse  of  spectators  from  the  country  seemed  equal 
in  number  to  the  military,  yet  silence  and  order  pre- 
vailed. 

"About  two  o'clock  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and 
passed  through  with  shouldered  arms,  slow  and  solenm 
steps,  colors  cased,  and  drums  beating  a  British  march. 
They  were  all  well  clad,  having  been  furnished  with  new 
suits  prior  to  the  capitulation.  They  were  led  by  Qen? 
eral  O'Hara  on  horseback,  who,  riding  up  to  Oeneral 
Washington,  took  off  his  hat  and  apologized  for  the  non« 
appearance  of  Lord  Comwallis,  on  account  of  indisposi« 
tion.  Washington  received  him  with  dignified  courtesy, 
but  pointed  to  Major-general  Lincoln  as  the  officer  who 
was  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  garrison.  By  him 
they  were  conducted  into  a  field  where  they  were  to 
ground  their  arms.  Li  passing  through  the  line  formed 
by  the  allied  army,  their  march  was  careless  and  irregu- 
lar, and  their  aspect  sullen,  the  order  to  *  ground  arms  * 
was  given  by  their  platoon  officer  with  a  tone  of  deep 
chagrin,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  threw  down  their  mus« 
kets  with  a  violence  sufficient  to  break  them.  This  irreg- 
ularity was  checked  by  General  Lincoln ;  yet  it  was  ex- 
cnsable  in  brave  men  in  their  unfortunate  predicament 
This  ceremony  over,  they  were  conducted  back  to  York** 
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town,  to  remain  tmder  goard  tintil  removed  to  their  plaoM 
of  destiuation."  * 

On  the  foUoTing  moming,  Washington  in  general  or- 
ders oongratolated  the  allied  armies  on  the  recent  Ti<^ 
torj,  awarding  high  praise  to  the  offioere  and  troops  bcith 
French  and  American,  for  their  ooudnot  during  the  siege, 
and  specifying  by  name  several  of  the  generals  and  other 
officers  who  had  especially  distingoished  themseWes.  All 
those  of  his  army  who  were  under  arrest,  were  pardoned 
and  set  at  liberty.  "  Divine  service,"  it  was  added,  "  is 
to  be  performed  to-morrow  in  the  several  brigades  and 
divisions.  The  commander-in-chief  earnestly  recom- 
mends that  the  troops,  not  on  duty,  shoold  nniversally 
attend,  with  that  serionsness  of  deportment  and  gratitude 
of  heart  which  the  recognition  of  snch  reiterated  and  as- 
tonishing interpositions  of  Providence  demand  of  ns." 

Oomwallis  felt  deeply  the  hnmiliation  of  this  close  to 
all  his  wide  and  wild  campaigning,  and  was  made  more 
sensitive  on  the  subject  by  circumstances  of  which  he 
soon  became  apprised.  On  the  very  day  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  before  Yorktown, 
the  lingering  armament  intended  for  his  relief  sailed 
from  New  York.  It  consisted  of  twenty-five  ships  of 
the  line,  two  fifty-gnn  ships,  and  eight  frigates ;  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  seven  thoaaand  of  his  best  troopa. 
Sir  Henry  arrived  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  on  the  24th| 

•  Thaolier,  p.  8tfl 
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and  gathered  information  which  led  him  to  apprehend 
that  Lord  Ck>niwalli8  had  capitulated.  He  hovered  ofi 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  until  the  29th,  when,  hav* 
ing  fully  ascertained  that  he  had  come  too  late,  he  turned 
his  tardy  prows  toward  New  York. 

Comwallis,  in  a  letter  written  subsequently,  renders 
the  following  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  his  captors: 
**  The  treatment,  in  general,  that  we  haye  received  from 
ihe  enemy  since  our  surrender  has  been  perfectly  good 
and  proper;  but  the  kindness  and  attention  that  has 
been  shown  to  us  by  the  French  officers  in  particular, 
their  delicate  sensibility  of  our  situation,  their  generous 
and  pressing  offer  of  money,  both  public  and  private,  to 
any  amount,  has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly 
describe,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  in  the 
breast  of  eveiy  officer,  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  shall 
put  any  of  them  into  our  power." 

In  the  meantime,  the  rejoicings  which  Washington  had 
commenced  with  appropriate  solemnities  in  the  victori- 
ous camp,  had  spread  throughout  the  Union.  *'Com- 
wallis  is  taken!"  was  the  universal  acclaim.  It  was 
considered  a  death-blow  to  the  war. 

Congress  gave  way  to  transports  of  joy.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  commander-in-chief,  to  the  Counts  de  Bo- 
chambeau  and  De  Orasse,  to  the  officers  of  the  allied 
armies  generally,  and  to  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engi- 
neers especially.  Two  stands  of  colors,  trophies  of  the 
capitulation,  were  voted  to  Washington,  two  pieces  of 
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field  ordnance  to  De  Bochambeau  and  De  Grasse;  and 
it  was  decreed  that  a  marble  oolunm,  commemoratiye  of 
the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  victory  achieved  by  their  associated  arms,  should 
be  erected  in  Yorktown.  Finally,  CSongress  issued  a 
proclamation,  appointing  a  day  for  general  thanksgiving 
and  prayer,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  signal  interposi* 
tion  of  Divine  Providence. 

Far  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  British  ministiy 
when  news  of  the  event  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Lord  Qeorge  Oermaine  was  the  first  to 
nounce  it  to  Lord  North  at  his  office  in  Downing  Street... 
"And  how  did  he  take  it?  "  was  the  inquiry.  "As  h^sa 
would  have  taken  a  baU  in  the  breast^*'  replied 
George,  "for  he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment,  *  O  God  I  it  is  i^ 

*  WnziU'8  moortodl  Memoira,  voL  !L  p.  Ml 
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ASHINGTON  would  have  followed  up  the  re- 
duction of  Yorktown  by  a  combined  operation 
against  Charleston,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Count  de  Orasse  on  the  subject,  but  the  count  alleged 
in  reply  that  the  orders  of  his  court,  ulterior  projects, 
and  his  engagements  with  the  Spaniards,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  remain  the  necessary  time  for  the  oper* 
ation. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Southern  war,  therefore,  upon 
the  broad  scale  which  Washington  had  contemplated,  had 
to  be  relinquished ;  for  without  shipping  and  a  convoy,  the 
troops  and  everything  necessary  for  a  siege  would  have 
to  be  transported  by  land  with  immense  trouble,  expense, 
and  delay ;  while  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  fleets, 
conld  reinforce  or  withdraw  the  garrison  at  pleasure. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Washington  had  to  content 
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bimael^  lor  the  present,  vitb  detaohiog  two  £hotiaaiid 
PennaylTatua,  Maijlfuid,  and  Tiigmia  oontinent^  troopa, 
nnder  Oeneral  St  Olair,  for  the  Bnpport  of  General 
Greene,  traating  that,  with  thia  aid,  be  would  be  able  to 
oommand  the  interior  of  Soath  Carolina,  and  ooofine  the 
enemj  to  the  town  of  GhorleBton. 

A.  disBolntion  of  the  combined  foroea  now  took  place. 
!rhe  Marqnis  St  Simon  embarked  his  troops  on  the  last 
of  October,  and  the  Ooont  de  Graase  made  sail  on  the  4th 
of  November,  taking  with  him  two  beantifol  horses  whioh 
Waahington  had  presented  to  him  in  token  of  oordial 
regard. 

Lafayette,  aeeing  there  was  no  probability  of  further 
sotiTe  service  in  the  present  year,  resolved  to  return  to 
France  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  and,  with  Washington's 
approbation,  set  ont  for  Philadelphia  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  Congress. 

The  British  prisoners  were  marched  to  Winchester  in 
Virginia,  and  Frederickstown  in  Maryland,  and  !Lord 
ComwalliB  and  his  principal  officers  sailed  for  New  York 
on  parole. 

The  main  part  of  the  American  army  embarked  for  the 
Head  of  EUc,  and  retnmed  northward  imder  the  command 
rt  General  Lincoln,  to  be  cantoned  for  the  winter  in  the 
Jerseys  and  on  the  Hndeon,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  opera- 
tions against  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  next  year's 
campaign. 

The  French  army  were  to  remain  for  the  winter,  ib 
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Tirgimfty  and  the  Count  de  Bochambean  establislied  his 
head-quarters  at  WUliamsburg. 

Having  attended  in  person  to  the  distribution  of  ord- 
nance and  stores,  the  departure  of  prisoners,  and  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  under  Lincoln,  Washington 
left  Yorktown  on  the  6th  of  Noyember,  and  arriyed  the 
same  day  at  Eltham,  the  seat  of  his  friend  Colonel  Bassett. 
He  arriyed  just  in  time  to  receiye  the  last  breath  of  John 
Parke  Custis,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Washington,  as  he  had, 
several  years  previously,  rendered  tender  and  pious 
offices  at  the  death-bed  of  his  sister,  Miss  Custis.  The 
deceased  had  been  an  object  of  Washington's  care  from 
childhood,  and  been  cherished  by  him  with  paternal 
affection.  Formed  under  his  guidance  and  instructions, 
he  had  been  fitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  public  concerns 
of  his  country,  and  had  acquitted  himself  with  credit  as 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  He  was  but 
twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  left 
a  widow  and  four  young  children.  It  was  an  unexpected 
event,  and  the  dying  scene  was  rendered  peculiarly  affect- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased. Washington  remained  several  days  at  Eltham  to 
comfort  them  in  their  afflictions.  As  a  consolation  to 
Mrs.  Washington  in  her  bereavement,  he  adopted  the  two 
youngest  children  of  the  deceased,  a  boy  and  girl,  who 
thenceforth  formed  a  part  of  his  immediate  family. 

From  Eltham,  Washington  proceeded  to  Mount  Ver- 
non ;  but  public  cares  gave  him  little  leisure  to  attend  to 
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of  the  coming  year,  lie  declares  that  eyeiything  must  de« 
pend  absolutely  for  success  upon  the  naval  force  to  be 
employed  in  these  seas  and  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
*'No  land  iorce/'  writes  he,  "  can  act  decisively  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  maritime  superiority  ;  nor  can  more 
than  negative  advantages  be  expected  without  it.  For 
proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  recur  to  the  instances 
of  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  British  shifted 
their  ground,  as  advantages  were  to  be  obtained  at 
either  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  to  their  late  heavy 
loss  the  moment  they  failed  in  their  naval  superiority. 

A  doubt  did  not  exist,  nor  does  it  at  this 

moment,  in  any  man's  mind,  of  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  British  force  in  the  Oarolinas  and  Oeorgia,  if  the 
Count  de  Grasse  could  have  extended  his  cooperation 
two  months  longer." 

We  may  add  here  that  Congress,  after  resolutions 
highly  complimentary  to  the  marquis,  had,  through  the 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  recommended  to  the  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  resident  in  Eu«* 
rope,  to  confer  with  the  marquis,  and  avail  themselvefli 
of  his  information  relative  to  the  situation  of  national 
a£Eiedrs,  which  information  the  various  heads  of  depart^ 
ments  were  instructed  to  furnish  him;  and  he  wa» 
furthermore  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  his  sover* 
eign,  recommending  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the 
royal  consideration.  Much  was  anticipated  from  the  gen  > 
erous  zeal  of  Lafayette,  and  the  influence  he  would  bt 
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able  to  exercise  in  France,  in  favor  of  ihe 
cause. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  Washington  was  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Congress  received  him  with  distin- 
guished honors.  He  lost  no  time  in  enforcing  the  policy 
respecting  the  ensuing  campaign,  which  he  had  set  forth 
in  his  letters  to  General  Greene  and  the  marquis.  His 
views  were  met  by  the  military  committee  of  Congress, 
with  which  he  was  in  frequent  consultation,  and  by  the 
secretaries  of  war,  finance,  and  public  affairs,  who  at- 
tended their  conferences.  Under  his  impulse  and  per- 
sonal supervision,  the  military  arrangements  for  1782 
were  made  with  unusual  despatch.  On  the  10th  of  De- 
cember resolutions  were  passed  in  Congress  for  requisi- 
tions of  men  and  money  from  the  several  States;  and 
Washington  backed  those  requisitions  by  letters  to  the 
respective  governors,  urging  prompt  compliance.  Stren- 
uous exertions,  too,  were  made  by  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
minister  in  France,  to  secure  a  continuance  of  efficient 
aid  from  that  power ;  and  a  loan  of  six  millions  had  been 
promised  by  the  king  after  hearing  of  the  capitulation  of 
Torktown. 

The  persuasion  that  peace  was  at  hand  was,  however, 
too  prevalent  for  the  public  to  be  roused  to  new  sacri- 
fices and  toils  to  maintain  what  was  considered  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  war.  The  States  were  slow  in  furnishing  a 
small  part  of  their  respective  quotas  of  troops,  and  still 
slower  in  answering  to  the  requisitions  for  money. 
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AHer  remaining  four  montlis  in  Philadelphia^  Wash-^ 
ington  set  out  in  March  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Newburg 
on  the  Hudson.  He  was  at  Morristown  in  the  Jerseys 
on  the  28thy  when  a  bold  project  was  submitted  to  him 
by  Colonel  Matthias  Ogden,  of  the  Jersey  line.  Prince 
William  Henry,*  son  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was 
aerving  as  a  midshipman  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Digby, 
was  at  that  time  in  New  York  with  the  admiral,  an  object 
of  great  attention  to  the  army,  and  the  tory  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  project  of  Colonel  Ogden  was  to  sur- 
prise the  prince  and  the  admiral  at  their  quarters  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  ojBT  prisoners.  He  was  to  be  aided 
in  the  enterprise  by  a  captain,  a  subaltern,  three  ser- 
geants, and  thirty-six  men.  They  were  to  embark  from 
the  Jersey  shore  on  a  rainy  night  in  four  whale-boats, 
well  manned,  and  rowed  with  muffled  oars,  and  were  to 
land  in  New  York  at  half-past  nine,  at  a  wharf  not  far 
from  the  quarters  of  the  prince  and  admiral,  which  were 
in  Hanover  Square.  Part  of  the  men  were  to  guard  the 
boats,  while  Colonel  Ogden  with  a  strong  party  was  to 
proceed  to  the  house,  force  the  doors  if  necessary,  and 
capture  the  prince  and  admiraL  In  returning  to  the 
boats,  part  of  the  men,  armed  with  guns  and  bayonets, 
were  to  precede  the  prisoners,  and  part  to  follow  at 
lialf  a  gunshot  distance,  to  give  front  to  the  enemy 
until  all  were  embarked. 

»  Afterwards  Willuun  IV. 
wou  If. ^99 
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The  plan  was  approved  by  Washington,  but  CSolonel 
Ogden  was  charged  to  be  oarefol  that  no  insult  or  indig* 
nity  be  ojSered  to  the  prince  or  admiral^  shonld  they  be 
captured.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  treated 
with  all  possible  respect,  and  conveyed  without  delay  to 
Oongress. 

How  far  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  plan  into 
operation,  is  not  known.  An  exaggerated  alarm  seems 
to  have  been  awakened  by  extravagant  reports  drcolated 
in  New  York,  as  appears  by  the  following  citation  from 
a  paper  or  letter  dated  April  23d,  and  transmitted  by 
Washington  to  Ogden  : — 

"  Great  seem  to  be  their  apprehensions  here.  About 
a  fortnight  ago  a  number  of  flat-boats  were  discovered 
by  a  sentinel  from  the  bank  of  the  river  (Hudson),  which 
are  said  to  have  been  intended  to  fire  the  suburbs,  and 
in  the  height  of  the  conflagration  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  wrest  from  our  embraces 
his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Prince  William  Henry, 
and  several  other  illustrious  personages — since  which, 
great  precautions  have  been  taken  for  the  security  oi 
those  gentlemen,  by  augmenting  the  guards,  and  to  ren- 
der their  persons  as  little  exposed  as  possible.*' 

These  precautions  very  probably  disconcerted  the 
project  of  Colonel  Ogden,  of  which  we  find  no  other 
traces. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  General  Greene,  Washington  had 
expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  subject  of  retaliation. 
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**  Of  an  laws  ?.t  is  the  most  difficult  to  execute,  where 
yon  have  not  the  transgressor  himself  in  your  possession. 
Humanity  will  ever  interfere,  and  plead  strongly  against 
the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  guilt  of  an- 
other." 

It  was  but  three  or  four  months  after  this  writing,  that 
his  judgment  and  feelings  were  put  to  the  proof  in  this 
respect  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  marauds 
of  the  New  York  refugees  in  the  Jerseys.  One  of  their 
number  by  the  name  of  Philip  White  had  been  captured 
by  the  Jersey  people,  and  killed  in  attempting  to  escape 
from  those  who  were  conducting  him  to  Monmouth  jaiL 
His  partisans  in  New  York  determined  on  a  signal  re- 
yenge.  Captain  Joseph  Huddy,  an  ardent  whig,  who 
had  been  captured  when  bravely  defending  a  block-house 
in  Monmouth  County,  and  carried  captive  to  New  York, 
was  now  drawn  forth  from  prison,  conducted  into  th% 
Jerseys  by  a  party  of  refugees,  headed  by  a  Captain  Lip- 
pencott,  and  hanged  on  the  heights  of  Middletown  with 
a  label  affixed  to  his  breast,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Up 
goes  Huddy  for  Philip  White." 

The  neighboring  country  cried  out  for  retaliation. 
Washington  submitted  the  matter,  with  all  the  evidence 
famished,  to  a  board  of  general  and  field  officers.  It  was 
unanimously  determined  that  the  offender  should  be  de- 
manded for  execution,  and,  if  not  given  up,  that  retalia- 
tion should  be  exercised  on  a  British  prisoner  of  equal 
rank.    Washington  accordingly  sent  proofs  to  Sir  Henrj 
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Clinton  of  what  he  stigmatized  as  a  murder,  and  de« 
manded  that  Captain  Lippencott,  or  the  offioer  who  oom« 
manded  the  execution  of  Captain  Huddy,  should  be  glTea 
up ;  or  if  that  offioer  should  be  inferior  in  rank,  so  nuuqr 
of  the  perpetrators  as  would,  according  to  the  tariff  of 
exchange,  be  an  equivalent  ''  To  do  this,"  said  he,  **  will 
mark  the  justice  of  your  Excellency's  character.  In  fail- 
ure of  it,  I  shall  hold  myself  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of 
Ck>d  and  man,  for  the  measure  to  which  I  will  resort.** 

Sir  Henry  declined  a  compliance,  but  stated  that  he 
had  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
Captain  Huddy's  death  and  would  bring  the  perpetratoxs 
of  it  to  immediate  trial 

Washington  about  the  same  time  received  the  copy  of 
a  resolution  of  Congress  approving  of  his  firm  and  judi- 
cious conduct,  in  his  application  to  the  British  general  at 
New  York,  and  promising  to  support  him  ''  in  his  fixed 
purpose  of  exemplary  retaUation." 

He  accordingly  ordered  a  selection  to  be  made  by  lot» 
for  the  above  purpose,  from  among  the  British  officers, 
prisoners  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania.  To  enhance  the 
painful  nature  of  the  case,  the  lot  fell  upon  Captain 
Charles  Asgill,  of  the  Guards,  a  youth  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  of  an  amiable  character  and  high  hopes 
and  expectations,  being  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Charles 
Asgill,  a  wealthy  baronet. 

The  youth  bore  his  lot  with  firmness,  but  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  incensed  at  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  expose 
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ing  him  to  such  a  fate  by  refusing  to  deliver  np  the  cnl" 
prit.  One  of  their  number,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lud- 
I0W9  solicited  permission  from  Washington  to  proceed 
to  New  York  and  lay  the  case  before  Sir  Guy  Carle^ 
ton  who  had  succeeded  in  command  to  Sir  Henry  Olin- 
toiL  In  granting  it,  Washington  intimated  that,  though 
deeply  affected  by  the  unhappy  fate  to  which  Captain 
Asgill  was  subjected,  and  devoutly  wishing  that  his 
life  might  be  spared,  there  was  but  one  alternative  that 
oould  save  him,  of  which  the  British  commander  must 
be  aware. 

The  matter  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense. 
Washii^on  had  ordered  that  Captain  Asgill  should  be 
treated  '*  with  every  tender  attention  and  politeness  (con- 
sistent with  his  present  situation),  which  his  rank,  for* 
tune,  and  connections,  together  with  his  unfortunate 
state,  demanded,"  and  the  captain  himself  acknowledged 
in  writing  the  feeling  and  attentive  manner  in  which 
those  commands  were  executed.  But  on  the  question  of 
retaliation  Washington  remained  firm. 

lippencott  was  at  length  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but» 
after  a  long  sitting,  acquitted,  it  appearing  that  he  had 
acted  under  the  verbal  orders  of  Governor  Franklin, 
president  of  the  board  of  associated  loyalists.  The  Brit« 
iah  commander  reprobated  the  death  of  Captain  Huddy, 
and  broke  up  the  board. 

These  circumstances  changed  in  some  degree  the 
ground  upon  which  Washington  was  proceeding.    Ha 
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laid  the  whole  matter  before  Congress,  admitted  Gapiaui 
Asgill  on  parole  at  Morristown,  and  Bubseqneiitl^  intH 
mated  to  the  eeoretaiy  of  war  his  private  opinion  in  favor 
of  his  release,  with  penniBsion  to  go  to  his  friends  in 
Snrope. 

In  the  meantime  Ladj  AsgiU,  the  mother  of  the  joath, 
bad  written  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  Count  de  yergeimea, 
the  French  minister  of  state,  imploring  his  intercession 
in  behalf  of  her  son.  The  letter  vas  shown  to  the  king 
and  qaeeu,  and  hy  their  direction  the  connt  wrote  tc 
Washington  soliciting  the  liberation  of  A^ilL  Wash- 
ington, as  has  been  shown,  had  already  suggested  hi3 
release,  and  was  annoyed  at  the  delay  of  Congress  in  the 
matter.  He  now  referred  to  that  body  the  communica- 
tion from  the  count,  and  urged  a  favorable  decision.  To 
his  great  relief  he  reoeived  their  directions  to  set  Cap. 
tain  Asgill  at  liberty. 

This,  like  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  was  one 
of  the  painful  and  trying  predicaments  in  which  a  strict 
sense  of  public  duty  obhged  Washington  to  do  violence 
to  his  natural  impulses,  and  he  declares  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  the  situation  of  Captain  Asgill  often  filled 
him  with  the  keenest  anguish.  "  I  felt  for  him  on  many 
accounts ;  and  not  the  least  when,  viewing  him  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  sentiment,  I  considered  how  unfortunate  it 
was  for  him  that  a  wretch  who  possessed  neither,  should 
be  the  means  of  causing  him  a  single  pang  oi  a  di8BgTe&' 
able  sensation." 
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NOTE. 


Vvnile  tiieee  pages  are  going  thioagii  the  press,  we  have  before  ns  an 
instance  of  that  conscientious  regard  for  justice  which  governed  Wash- 
ington's conduct. 

A  fayorite  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Samuel  B.  Webb,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  White  Plains,  was  captured 
in  December,  1777,  when  commanding  a  Connecticut  regiment,  and  ao* 
eompanying  General  Parsons  in  a  descent  upon  Long  Island.  He  was  then 
bat  24  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  colonel  in  the  army.  Presuming 
upon  the  favor  of  General  Washington,  who  had  pronounced  him  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the  service,  he  wrote  to  him,  report- 
faig  his  capture,  and  begging  most  strenuously  for  an  immediate  exchange. 
He  received  a  prompt,  but  disappointing  reply.  Washington  lamented 
his  unfortunate  condition.  ''It  would  give  me  pleasure,"  said  he,  "to 
render  you  any  services  in  my  power,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
ply witii  your  request,  without  violating  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
incorring  a  charge  of  partiality." 

In  fact,  several  officers  of  Colonel  Webb's  rank  had  been  a  long  time 
in  durance,  and  it  was  a  rule  with  Washington  that  those  first  captured 
should  be  first  released.  To  this  rule  he  infielibly  adhered,  however  his 
leelingB  might  plead  for  its  infringement.  Colonel  Webb,  in  conse- 
quence, was  not  exchanged  until  the  present  year ;  when  Washington, 
•till  on  principles  of  justice,  gave  him  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadiar* 
and  the  command  ol  the  light  infantry. 
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disposing  of  the  case  of  Captain  Asgill,  we 
have  anticipated  dates,  and  must  reyert  to  the 
time  when  Washington  again  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Newburg  on  the  Hudson.     The  solid- 
tade  felt  by  him  on  account  of  the  universal  relaxation 
of  the  sinews  of  war,  was  not  allayed  by  reports  of  pacific 
speeches,  and  motions  made  in  the  British  Parliament, 
which  might  be  delusive.     "  Even  if  the  nation  and  par- 
liament," said  he,  "are  really  in  earnest  to  obtain  peace 
with  America,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  wisdom  in  us  to 
meet  them  with  great  caution  and  circumspection,  and  by 
all  means  to  keep  our  arms  firm  in  our  hands ;  and  in- 
stead of  relaxing  one  iota   in  our  exertions,  rather  to 
spring  forward  with  redoubled  vigor,  that  we  may  take 
the  advantage  of  every  favorable  opportunity,  until  our 
wishes  are  fully  obtained.   No  nation  ever  yet  suffered  io 
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treaty  by  preparing,  even  in  the  moment  of  negotiation, 
most  vigorously  for  the  field." 

Sir  Guy  Oarleton  arrived  in  New  York  early  in  May  to 
take  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  solicited 
his  recall  In  a  letter  dated  May  7th,  Sir  Guy  informed 
Washington  of  his  being  joined  with  Admiral  Digby  in 
the  commission  of  peace;  he  transmitted  at  the  same 
time  printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  4th  of  March,  respecting  an  address 
to  the  king  in  favor  of  peace ;  and  of  a  bill  reported  in 
consequence  thereof,  authorizing  the  king  to  conclude  a 
peace  or  truce  with  the  revolted  provinces  of  North 
America.  As  this  bill,  however,  had  not  passed  into  a 
law  when  Sir  Guy  left  England,  it  presented  no  basis  for 
a  negotiation ;  and  was  only  cited  by  him  to  show  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  British  nation,  with  which  he 
professed  the  most  zealous  concurrence.  Still,  though 
multiplied  circumstances  gradually  persuaded  Washing- 
ton of  a  real  disposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
terminate  the  war,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  relax  his  prep* 
arations  for  hostilities. 

Great  discontents  prevailed  at  this  time  in  the  army, 
both  among  officers  and  men.  The  neglect  of  the  States 
to  furnish  their  proportions  of  the  sum  voted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  had  left  the  army 
almost  destitute.  There  was  scarce  money  sufficient  to 
feed  the  troops  from  day  to  day ;  indeed,  there  were  days 
when  they  were  absolutely  in  want  of  provisions.    The 
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pay  of  the  officers,  too,  was  greatly  in  arrear;  many  of 
them  doubted  whether  they  would  ever  receive  the  half- 
pay  decreed  to  them  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  yean 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  fears  began  to  be 
expressed  that,  in  the  event  of  peace,  they  would  all  be 
disbanded  with  their  claims  unliquidated,  and  themselves 
cast  upon  the  community  penniless,  and  unfitted,  by  long 
military  habitudes,  for  the  gainful  pursuits  of  peaoe. 

At  this  juncture  Washington  received  an  extraordinary 
letter  from  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  a  veteran  officer,  once 
commandant  of  Fort  Mifflin,  who  had  been  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,  and  had  warmly  interceded  in  behalf 
of  the  suffering  army.  In  this  letter  he  attributed  all  the 
ills  experienced  and  anticipated  by  the  army  and  the 
public  at  large,  to  the  existing  form  of  government.  He 
condemned  a  republican  form  as  incompatible  with  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  advised  a  mixed  government  like 
that  of  England ;  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  on  its  benefits 
being  properly  pointed  out,  would  be  readily  adopted. 
"  In  that  case,"  he  adds,  "  it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncontro- 
verted,  that  the  same  abilities  which  have  led  us  through 
difficulties  apparently  insurmountable  by  human  power, 
to  victory  and  glory ;  those  qualities  that  have  merited 
and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and  veneration  of  an 
army,  would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  in 
the  smoother  paths  of  peace.  Some  people  have  so  con- 
nected the  idea  of  tyranny  and  monarchy,  as  to  find  it 
very  difficidt  to  separate  them.     It  may,  therefore,  be 
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requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such  a  constitution  as  I 
propose,  some  title  apparently  more  moderate;  but,  if 
all  other  things  were  once  adjusted,  I  believe  strong 
arguments  might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of 
King,  which,  I  conceive,  would  be  attended  with  some 
material  advantages." 

Washington  saw  at  once  that  Nicola  was  but  the  organ 
of  a  military  faction,  disposed  to  make  the  army  the  basis 
of  an  energetic  government,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head. 
The  suggestion,  backed  by  the  opportunity,  might  have 
tempted  a  man  of  meaner  ambition :  from  him  it  drew 
the  following  indignant  lette? : — 

**  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I 
have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments  you  have  sub- 
mitted to  my  perusal  Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  in 
the  course  of  the  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensa* 
tions,  than  your  inf <  jrmation  of  there  being  such  ideas 
existing  in  the  army,  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I  must 
view  with  abhorrence,  and  reprehend  with  severity.  For 
the  present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest  in  my 
own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter 
shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary. 

*'  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  con* 
duct  could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address,  which 
to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  be- 
fall my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge 
of  myself  you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom 
jour  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.     At  the  same  time^ 
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in  jostioe  to  mj  own  feelings,  I  mnst  add,  that  no  man 
possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  jnstioe  done 
to  the  army  than  I  do ;  and  as  far  as  mj  powers  and  in- 
fluence, in  a  constitutional  way,  extend,  they  shall  be  em« 
ployed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  ejBTect  it^  should 
there  be  any  occasion.  Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern  for  yourseli^  of 
posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thooghts 
from  your  mind,  and  never  communicate,  as  from  your- 
self or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature." 

On  the  2d  of  August,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Admiral. 
Digby  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Washington,  informing 
that  they  were  acquainted,  by  authority,  that  negotiatio: 
for  a  general  peace  had  already  been  commenced  aC 
Paris,  and  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
would  be  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Britisii 
commissioner,  instead  of  being  made  a  condition  of  a 
general  treaty. 

Even  yet,  Washington  was  wary.  "  From  the  former 
infatuation,  duplicity,  and  perverse  system  of  Britisii 
policy,"  said  he,  "  I  confess  I  am  induced  to  doubt  every- 
thing ;  to  suspect  everything."  .  .  .  .  "  Whatever  the 
real  intention  of  the  enemy  may  be,  I  think  the  strictest 
attention  and  exertion,  which  have  ever  been  exercised 
on  our  part,  instead  of  being  diminished,  ought  to  be  in« 
creased.  Jealousy  and  precaution  at  least  can  do  no 
harm.  Too  much  confidence  and  supineness  may  be  per* 
nicious  in  the  extreme." 
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What  gave  force  to  tliis  policy  was,  that  as  yet  no 
offers  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  a 
general  cessation  of  hostilities,  and,  although  the  British 
commanders  were  in  a  manner  tied  down  by  the  resolves 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  defensive  war  only,  in  the 
United  States,  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  transport  part 
of  their  force  to  the  West  Indies,  to  act  against  the 
French  possessions  in  that  quarter.  With  these  consid- 
erations he  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Bochambeau,  then  at 
Baltimore,  advising  him,  for  the  good  of  the  common 
cause,  to  march  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  American  army. 

The  junction  took  place  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. The  French  army  crossed  the  Hudson  at  King's 
Ferry  to  Verplanck's  Point,  where  the  American  forces 
were  paraded  under  arms  to  welcome  them.  The  cloth- 
ing and  arms  recently  received  from  France  or  captured 
at  Yorktown,  enabled  them  to  make  an  unusually  respect- 
able appearance.  Two  lines  were  formed  from  the  land- 
ing-place to  head-quarters,  between  which  Count  Bo- 
chambeau passed,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry ;  after 
which  he  took  his  station  beside  General  Washington ; 
the  music  struck  up  a  French  march,  and  the  whole 
army  passed  in  review  before  them. 

The  French  army  encamped  on  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
can, near  Crompond,  about  ten  miles  from  Verplanck's 
Poini  The  greatest  good  will  continued  to  prevail  be- 
tween the  allied  forces,  though  the  Americans  had  but 
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little  measB  of  showing  hospitality  to  their  gaj  Gallia 
friends.  "  Onlj^  oonceiTe  the  mortification  thej  most  Bot 
fer,  even  the  general  officsers,"  sa^  Washington  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretaiy  of  war,  "  when  they  cannot  invite  a  Prenoh 
officer,  a  visiting  friend,  or  a  travelling  acquaintance,  to  a 
better  repast  than  whiskey  hot  from  the  still,  and  not  sA.- 
vays  that,  and  a  bit  of  beef  withont  vegetables  will  afford 
them." 

Speaking  of  a  contemplated  redaction  of  the  army  to 
iake  place  on  the  1st  of  Jtmnary :  "  "While  I  premise," 
said  he, "  that  no  one  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  appears  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  redncii^;  the  army  as  oircnm- 
stances  may  require  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  fearing  the  result 
of  the  measure  in  contemplation,  under  present  oirctun- 
stances,  when  I  see  such  a  number  of  men,  goaded  by  a 
thousand  stings  of  reflection  on  the  past,  and  of  anticipa- 
tion on  the  future,  about  to  be  turned  into  the  world, 
soured  by  penury,  and  what  they  call  ingratitude  of  the 
public,  involved  in  debts,  without  one  farthing  of  money 
to  carry  them  home,  after  having  spent  the  flower  of  their 
days,  and  many  of  them  their  patrimonies,  in  establish- 
ing the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  country,  and 
suffered  everything  that  human  natare  is  capable  of  en- 
during on  this  side  of  death, — I  repeat  it,  that  when  I  con- 
sider these  irritating  circumstances,  withont  one  thing  to 
soothe  their  feelings  or  dispel  the  gloomy  prospects,  I  can- 
not avoid  apprehending  that  a  train  of  evils  will  follow, 
of  a  very  serious  and  distressing  nature. 
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''  I  wish  not  to  heighten  the  shades  of  the  picture  so  far 
as  the  reality  would  justify  me  in  doing  it.  I  could  give 
anecdotes  of  patriotism  and  distress,  which  have  scarcely 
ever  been  paralleled,  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  patience  and 
long-suffering  of  this  army  are  almost  exhausted,  and 
that  there  was  never  so  great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at 
this  instant  While  in  the  field,  I  think  it  may  be  kept 
from  breaking  out  into  acts  of  outrage ;  but  when  we  re- 
tire into  winter-quarters,  unless  the  storm  is  previously 
dissipated,  I  cannot  be  at  ease  respecting  the  conse- 
quences.    It  is  high  time  for  a  peace.'* 
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HE  anxious  fears  of  Washington  in  regard  to 
what  might  take  place  on  the  approaching  re- 
duction of  the  army,  were  in  some  degree  re« 
alized.  After  the  meeting  with  the  French  army  at  Yer- 
planck's  Point,  he  had  drawn  up  his  forces  to  his  former 
encampment  at  Newburg,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters  for  the  winter.  In  the  leisure  and  idleness  of 
a  winter  camp,  the  discontents  of  the  army  had  time  to 
ferment.  The  arrearages  of  pay  became  a  topic  of  angry 
and  constant  comment,  as  well  as  the  question,  wnetner 
the  resolution  of  Congress,  granting  half  pay  to  officers 
who  should  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war,  would  be  carried 
into  effect  Whence  were  the  funds  to  arise  for  such 
half  pay  ?  The  national  treasury  was  empty ;  the  States 
were  slow  to  tax  themselves ;  the  resource  of  foreign 
loans  was  nearly  exhausted.     The  articles  of  confederal 
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tion  required  the  concnrrenoe  of  nine  States  to  any  act 
appropriating  pnblic  money.  There  had  never  been 
nine  States  in  favor  of  the  half-pay  establishment ;  was 
it  probable  that  as  many  would  concur  in  applying  any 
scanty  funds  that  might  accrue,  and  which  would  be 
imperiously  demanded  for  many  other  purposes,  to  the 
payment  of  claims  known  to  be  unpopular,  and  to  the 
support  of  men,  who,  the  necessity  for  their  services 
being  at  an  end,  might  be  regarded  as  drones  in  the 
community? 

The  result  of  these  boding  conferences  was  a  memorial 
to  Congress  in  December,  from  the  officers  in  camp,  on 
behalf  of  the  army,  representing  the  hardships  of  the 
case,  and  proposing  that  a  specific  sum  should  be  granted 
them  for  the  money  actually  due,  and  as  a  commutation 
for  half  pay.  Three  officers  were  deputed  to  present  the 
memorial  to  Congress,  and  wat<3h  over  and  promote  its 
success. 

The  memorial  gave  rise  to  animated  and  long  discus- 
sions in  Congress.  Some  members  were  for  admitting 
the  claims  as  founded  on  engagements  entered  into  by 
the  nation ;  others  were  for  referring  them  to  the  re- 
spective States  of  the  claimants.  The  winter  passed 
away  without  any  definite  measures  on  the  subject. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1783,  an  anonymous  paper  was 
circulated  through  the  camp,  calling  a  meeting  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  day,  of  the  general  and  field  officers,  of 
an  officer  from  each  company,  and  a  delegate  from  the 
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medical  Btof^  to  ooosider  a  letter  jaat  received  from  their 
representatlTeB  in  FhUadelpliia,  and  what  meaanrea,  if 
any,  ehould  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  griev- 
ances  which  thej  Beamed  to  have  solicited  ia  Tain. 

On  the  following  morning  an  anonymoos  addreaa  to 
the  officers  of  the  army  was  privately  pnt  into  oiroalar 
tioQ.  It  professed  to  be  from  a  fellow-soldier,  who  had 
Bhared  in  their  toils  and  mingled  in  their  dangers,  ajid 
who  till  very  lately  had  believed  in  the  jnstioe  of  his 
(oontiy. 

"After  a  pursuit  of  seven  long  years,"  observed  he, 
*  the  object  for  which  we  set  out  is  at  length  brooght 
irithin  onr  reach.  Yes,  my  friends,  that  suffering  coarse 
of  yours  was  active  once ;  it  has  conducted  the  United 
Btetes  of  America  through  a  doabtful  and  bloody  war ; 
it  has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  independency,  and  peace 
retoms  to  bless — whom?  a  country  willing  to  redress 
your  wrongs,  cherish  your  worth,  and  reward  your  ser- 
vices? a  country  courting  your  return  to  private  life,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  and  smiles  of  admiration,  longing  to 
divide  with  yon  that  independency  which  your  gallantry 
has  given,  and  those  riches  which  your  woands  have 
preserved  ?  Is  this  the  case  ?  or  is  it  rather  a  country 
that  tramples  upon  yonr  rights,  disdains  your  cries,  and 
insults  yonr  distresses  ?  Have  you  not  more  than  once 
Bnggested  yonr  wishes,  and  made  known  your  wante  to 
Congress — wants  and  wishes,  which  gratitude  and  policy 
fihoold  have  anticipated,  rather  than  evaded  ?    And  have 
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jon  not  lately,  in  the  meek  language  of  entreating  me- 
morials, begged  from  their  justice  what  you  could  no 
longer  expect  from  their  favor?  How  have  you  been 
answered  ?  Let  the  letter,  which  you  are  called  to  con- 
sider  to-morrow,  make  reply  I 

'^  If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment,  while  the  swords 
you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defense  of  America,  what 
have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall 
sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by  division ;  when  those 
very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of  your 
glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining 
mark  of  military  distinction  left  but  your  wants,  infirmi- 
ties, and  scars  ?  Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only 
sufferers  by  this  Eevolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  field, 
grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt?  Can 
you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  depend- 
ency, and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  char- 
ity, which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor?  If  you  can, 
go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  tories,  and  the  scorn  of 
whigs ;  the  ridicule,  and  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the 
world !  Go,  starve  and  be  forgotten !  But  if  your  spirits 
should  revolt  at  this ;  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  dis- 
cover, and  spirit  sufficient  to  oppose  tyranny,  under 
whatever  garb  it  may  assume,  whether  it  be  the  plain 
coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid  robe  of  royalty ; 
if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a  people 
and  a  cause,  between  men  and  principles ;  awake,  attend 
to  your  situation,  and  redress  yourselves !    If  the  present 
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moment  be  lost,  every  fatnre  effort  is  in  yain ;  and  jom 
threats  then  will  be  as  empty  as  your  entreaties  now. 

*'  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  some  final 
opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear,  and  what  you  will  suf- 
fer.   If  your  determination  be  in  any  proportion  to  youp 
wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of 
government     Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your 
last  memoriaL    Assume  a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively, 
spirited,  and  determined ;   and  suspect  the  man  who 
would  advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbear* 
ance.    Let  two  or  three  men,  who  can  feel  as  well  as 
write,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  last  remonstrance^ 
for  I  would  no  longer  give  it  the  suing,  soft,  unsuccessful 
epithet  of  memoriaL    Let  it  represent  in  language  that 
will  neither  dishonor  you  by  its  rudeness,  nor  betray  you 
by  its  fears,  what  has  been  promised  by  Congress,  and 
what  has  been  performed ;  how  long  and  how  paidentlj 
you  have  suffered ;  how  little  you  have  asked,  and  how 
much  of  that  little  has  been  denied.     Tell  them,  that, 
though  you  were  the  first,  and  would  wish  to  be  the  last 
to  encounter  danger,  though   despair  itself  can  never 
drive  you  into  dishonor,  it  may  drive  you  from  the  field ; 
that  the  wound,  often  irritated  and  never  healed,  may  at 
length  become  incurable ;  and  that  the  slightest  mark 
of  indignity  from  Congress  now,  must  operate  like  the 
grave,  and  part  you  forever ;  that,  in  any  political  event, 
the  army  has  its  alternative.    If  peace,  that  nothing  shall 
separate  you  from  your  arms  but  death;  if  war,  that 
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courting  the  auspices,  and  inviting  the  direction  of  jour 
illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  coun« 
try,  smile  in  your  turn,  and  *  mock  when  their  fear  Com- 
eth on.'  But  let  it  represent,  also,  that  should  they 
comply  with  the  request  of  your  late  memorial,  it  would 
make  you  more  happy  and  them  more  respectable ;  that, 
while  war  should  continue,  you  would  follow  their  stand- 
ard into  the  field ;  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  you  would 
withdraw  into  the  shade  of  private  life,  and  give  the  world 
another  subject  of  wonder  and  applause — an  army  victo- 
rious over  its  enemies,  victorious  over  itself* 

This  bold  and  eloquent,  but  dangerous  appeal,  founded 
as  it  was  upon  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  a  gallant 
army,  and  the  shameful  want  of  sympathy  in  tardy 
legislators,  called  for  the  full  exercise  of  Washington's 
characteristic  firmness,  caution,  and  discrimination.  In 
general  orders  he  noticed  the  anonymous  paper,  but 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  good  sense  of  officers 
would  prevent  them  from  paying  attention  to  such  an 
irregular  invitation ;  which  he  reprobated  as  disorderly. 
With  a  view  to  counteract  its  effects,  he  requested  a  like 
meeting  of  officers  on  the  15th  instant,  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  committee  deputed  to  Congress.  "  After  mature 
deliberation,"  added  he,  "  they  will  devise  what  further 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  most  rational  and  best 
calculated  to  obtain  the  just  and  important  object  in 
view." 

On  the  following  day  another  anonymous  address  wap 
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circulated,  written  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  but  to  ilie 
same  purport  with  the  first,  and  affecting  to  construe  the 
general  orders  into  an  approbation  of  the  object  sought ; 
only  changing  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting.     "  Till 
now/'  it  observes,  "  the  commander-in-chief  has  regarded 
the  steps  you  have  taken  for  redress  with  good  wishes 
alone ;  his  ostensible  silence  has  authorized  your  meet- 
ings,  and  his  private   opinion    sanctified    your  claims. 
Had  he  disliked  the  object  in  view,  would  not  the  same 
sense  of  duty  which  forbade  you  from  meeting  on  the 
third  day  of  the  week,  have  forbidden  you  from  meeting 
on  the  seventh  ?    Is  not  the  same  subject  held  up  to  youir 
view  ?  and  has  it  not  passed  the  seal  of  office,  and  taken  all 
the  solemnity  of  an  order  ?    This  will  give  system  to  your 
proceedings,  and  stability  to  your  resolves,**  etc.,  etc. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  meeting  took 
place.  Washington  had  previously  sent  for  the  officers, 
one  by  one,  in  private,  and  enlarged  on  the  loss  of  char- 
acter to  the  whole  army,  that  would  result  from  intem- 
perate resolutions.  At  the  meeting,  (General  Ghites  was 
called  to  the  chair.  Washington  rose  and  apologized  for 
appearing  there,  which  he  had  not  intended  to  do  when 
he  issued  the  order  directing  the  assemblage.  The  dili- 
gence, however,  which  had  been  used  in  circulating 
anonymous  writings,  rendered  it  necessary  he  should 
give  his  sentiments  to  the  army  on  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  them.  He  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  had  committed  his  thoughts  to  writing,  which,  with 
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the  indulgence  of  Us  brother  officers,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  them. 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  forcible  and  feeling  ad- 
dresSy  pointing  out  the  irregularity  and  impropriety  of 
the  recent  anonymous  summons,  and  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  anonymous  address ;  a  production,  as  he 
observed,  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  and  passions 
than  to  the  judgment ;  drawn  with  great  art,  calculated 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injus- 
tice in  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
rouse  all  those  resentments  which  must  unavoidably  flow 
from  such  a  beliel 

On  these  principles  he  had  opposed  the  irregular  and 
hasty  meeting  appointed  in  the  anonymous  summons, 
not  from  a  disinclination  to  afford  officers  every  oppor- 
tunity, consistent  with  their  own  honor  and  the  dignity  of 
the  army,  to  make  known  their  grievances.  "  If  my  con- 
duct heretofore,"  said  he,  "  has  not  evinced  to  you,  that  I 
have  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of 
it  at  this  time  would  be  equally  unavailing  and  improper. 
But  as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause 
of  our  common  country ;  as  I  have  never  left  your  side 
one  moment,  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ; 
as  I  have  been  the  constant  companion  and  witness  of 
your  distresses,  and  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge your  merits ;  as  I  have  ever  considered  my 
own  military  reputation  as  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  army ;  as  my  heart  has  ever  expanded  with 
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joy  when  I  have  heard  its  praises,  and  my 
tion  has  arisen  when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has  been 
opened  against  it;  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  at 
this  last  stage  of  the  war  that  I  am  indifferent  to  its 
interests," 

'^  For  myself/'  observes  he,  in  another  part  of  his  ad* 
dresSy   '^a  recollection  of  the  cheerful  assistance  and 
prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you  undeir^ 
every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  the  sincere  affection  ]■ 
feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had  the  honor  to  com-r^ 
mand,  will  oblige  me  to  declare  in  this  public  and  solem^c 
manner,  that  for  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  fc^:^ 
all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and  the  gratification  of  ever^ 
wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  grec^ 
duty  I  owe  my  country  and  those  powers  we  are  hoxmd 
to  respect,  you  may  fully  command  my  services  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  abilities. 

"While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge  my- 
self in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert  whatever 
abilities  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favor,  let  me  entreat 
you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take  any  measures 
which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the 
dignity   and    sully  the  glory  you  have  hitherto   main- 
tained ;  let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith 
of  your  country,  and  place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  the  intentions  of  Congress  ;  that,  previous  to  your  dis- 
solution as  an  army,  they  will  cause  all  your  accounts  to 
be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  the  resolutions  which 
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were  published  to  jon  two  days  ago ;  and  that  they  will 
adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der ample  justice  to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious 
services.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our 
common  country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as 
you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard 
the  military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  ex- 
press your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man  who 
wishes,  under  any  specious  pretenses,  to  overturn  the 
liberties  of  our  country ;  and  who  wickedly  attempts  to 
open  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  ris- 
ing empire  in  blood.  By  thus  determining  and  thus  act- 
ing, you  will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the 
attainment  of  your  wishes ;  you  will  defeat  the  insidious 
designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  resort  from 
open  force  to  secret  artifice  ;  you  will  give  one  more  dis- 
tinguished proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient 
virtue  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  compli- 
cated sufferings  ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of  your 
conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhibited  to  man- 
kind :  '  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never 
seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.' " 

After  he  had  concluded  the  address,  he  observed,  that 
as  a  corroborating  testimony  of  the  good  disposition  in 
Congress  toward  the  army,  he  would  communicate  to 
them  a  letter  received  from  a  worthy  member  of  that 
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body,  who  on  all  occasions  had  approved  himself  their 
fast  friend.  He  produced  an  able  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Jones,  which,  while  it  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  Congress,  held  up  very  forcibly 
the  idea  that  the  army  would  at  all  events  be  generously 
dealt  with. 

Major  Shaw,  who  was  present,  and  from  whose  memoir 
we  note  this  scene,  relates  that  Washington,  after  read- 
ing the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter,  made  a  short  pause, 
took  out  his  spectacles,  and  begged  the  indulgence  of  his 
audience  while  he  put  them  on,  observing  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  grown  gray  in  their  service^  cmd  now  found 
Aimadf  growing  Uind.  ^^  There  was  something,"  adds 
Shaw,  "  so  natural,  so  unaffected  in  this  appeal,  as  ren- 
dered it  superior  to  the  most  studied  oratory ;  it  forced 
its  way  to  the  heart,  and  you  might  see  sensibility  moid- 
ten  every  eye." 

"Happy  for  America,"  continues  Major  Shaw,  "that 
she  has  a  patriot  army,  and  equally  so  that  Washington 
is  its  leader.  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
seeing  this  great  man  in  a  variety  of  situations — calm 
and  intrepid  when  the  battle  raged;  patient  and  per- 
severing under  the  pressure  of  misfortune ;  moderate 
and  possessing  himself  in  the  full  caieer  of  victory. 
Great  as  these  qualifications  deservedly  render  him,  he 
never  appeared  to  me  more  truly  so  than  at  the  assembly 
we  have  been  speaking  of.  On  other  occasions  he  has 
been  supported  by  the  exertions  of  an  army  and  the 
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oonntenance  of  his  friends ;  but  on  this  he  stood  single 
and  alone.  There  was  no  saying  where  the  passions  of 
an  army  which  were  not  a  little  inflamed,  might  lead; 
bnt  it  was  generally  allowed  that  farther  forbearance  was 
dangerous,  and  moderation  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  appeared,  not  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  but,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  them  ;  and 
for  a  dreadful  moment  the  interests  of  the  army  and  its 
general  seemed  to  be  in  competition!  He  spoke — every 
doubt  was  dispelled,  and  the  tide  of  patriotism  rolled 
again  in  its  wonted  course.  Illustrious  man  I  What  he 
says  of  the  army  may  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  his 
own  character :  '  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world 
had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  of  attaining.'  "  * 

The  moment  Washington  retired  from  the  assemblage, 
a  resolution  was  moved  by  the  warm-hearted  Knox, 
seconded  by  Qeneral  Putnam,  and  passed  unanimously, 
assuring  him  that  the  officers  reciprocated  his  affec- 
tionate expressions  with  the  greatest  sincerity  of  which 
the  human  heart  is  capable.  Then  followed  resolutions, 
declaring  that  no  circumstances  of  distress  or  danger 
should  induce  a  conduct  calculated  to  sully  the  reputa- 
tion and  glory  acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood  and 
eight  years'  faithful  services;  that  they  continued  to 
have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress 

♦  Quincy's  Memoir  of  Major  Shaw^  p.  104, 
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and  their  ooantry;  and  that  the  commander-in-chiel 
shonld  be  requested  to  write  to  the  President  of  Con* 
gress,  earnestly  entreating  a  speedj  decision  on  the  late 
address  forwarded  bj  a  committee  of  the  army. 

A  letter  was  accordingly  written  by  Washington, 
breathing  that  generous  yet  well- tempered  spirit,  with 
which  he  ever  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  aj*my. 

'^  The  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  convention 
of  officers/'  said  he,  "  which  I  have  the  honor  of  inclosing 
to  your  Excellency  for  the  inspection  of  Congress,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  considered  as  the  last  glorious  proof  of 
patriotism  which  could  have  been  given  by  men  who 
aspired  to  the  distinction  of  a  patriot  army,  and  will  not 
only  confirm  their  claim  to  the  justice,  but  will  increase 
their  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

"  Having  seen  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  army 
terminate  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely consonant  to  my  wishes;  being  impressed  with  th^ 
liveliest  sentiments  of  affection  for  those  who  have  so 
long,  so  patiently,  and  so  cheerfully  suffered  and  fought 
under  my  immediate  direction ;  having,  from  motives  of 
justice,  duty,  and  gratitude,  spontaneously  offered  myself 
as  an  advocate  for  their  rights;  and  having  been  re- 
quested to  write  to  your  Excellency,  earnestly  entreating 
the  most  speedy  decision  of  Congress  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  late  address  from  the  army  to  that  honorable 
body ;  it  only  remains  for  me  to  perform  the  task  I  have 
assumed,  and  to  intercede  on  their  behalf,  as  I  now  do^ 
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{hat  the  sovereign  power  will  be  pleased  to  verify  the 
predictions  I  have  pronounced,  and  the  confidence  the 
army  have  reposed  in  the  justice  of  their  country." 

After  referring  to  further  representations  made  by  him 
to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  a  half  pay  to  be  granted  to 
officers  for  life,  he  adds : ''  If,  besides  the  simple  payment 
of  their  wages,  a  further  compensation  is  not  due  to  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  officers,  then  have  I  been 
mistaken  indeed.  If  the  whole  army  had  not  merited 
whatever  a  grateful  people  can  bestow,  then  I  have  been 
beguiled  by  prejudice  and  built  opinion  on  the  basis  of 
error.  If  this  country  should  not,  in  the  event,  perform 
everything  which  has  been  requested  in  the  last  me- 
morial to  Congress,  then  will  my  belief  become  vain,  and 
the  hope  that  has  been  excited,  void  of  foundation.  And 
if,  as  has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming 
their  passions,  '  the  officers  of  the  army  are  to  be  the 
only  sufferers  by  the  Bevolution;  if,  retiring  from  the 
field,  they  are  to  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
contempt ;  if  they  are  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of 
dependency,  and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life 
to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor ;  *  then 
shall  I  have  learned  what  ingratitude  is,  then  shall  I 
have  realized  a  tale  which  will  embitter  every  moment  of 
my  future  life.  But  I  am  under  no  such  apprehensions, 
A  country,  rescued  by  their  arms  from  impending  ruin, 
will  never  leave  unpaid  the  debt  of  gratitude." 

This  letter  to  the  President  was  accompanied  by  other 
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letters  to  members  of  Congress ;  all  making  similar  direct 
and  eloquent  appeals.  The  subject  was  again  taken  up  in 
Congress,  nine  States  concurred  in  a  resolution  commut- 
ing the  half  pay  into  a  sum  equal  to  five  years'  whole 
pay;  and  the  whole  matter,  at  one  moment  so  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  public,  through  the  temperate  wisdom 
of  Washington,  was  happUy  adjusted. 

The  anonymous  addresses  to  the  army,  which  were 
considered  at  the  time  so  insidious  and  inflammatory^ 
and  which  certainly  were  ill-judged  and  dangerous,  hayi^ 
since  been  avowed  by  General  John  Armstrong,  a  mac^ 
who  has  sustained  with  great  credit  to  himself  yarioas 
eminent  posts  under  our  government     At  the  time  of 
writing  them  he  was  a  young  man,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Gates,  and  he  did  it  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
his  fellow-officers,  indignant  at  the  neglect  of  their  just 
claims  by  Congress,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  tardy 
movements  of  that  body  required  the  spur  and  the  lasL 
Washington,  in  a  letter  dated  23d  January,  1797,  says, 
''I  have  since  had  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the 
object  of  the  author  was  just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to 
the  country,  though  the  means  suggested  by  him  were 
certainly  liable  to  much  misunderstanding  and  abu^e*" 
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length  arriyed  the  wished-for  news  of  peace. 
A  general  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  20th  of  January.  An  armed  vessel,  the 
Triumphj  belonging  to  the  Count  d'Estaing's  squadron, 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Cadiz,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
bringing  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  communicating  the  intelligence. 
In  a  few  days  Sir  Guy  Carleton  informed  Washington  by 
letter,  that  he  was  ordered  to  proclaim  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  sea  and  land. 

A  similar  proclamation,  issued  by  Congress,  was  re- 
ceived by  Washington  on  the  17th  of  April.  Being  un- 
accompanied by  any  instructions  respecting  the  dis- 
charge of  the  part  of  the  army  with  him,  should  the 
measure  be  deemed  necessary,  he  found  himself  in  ft 
perplexing  situation. 

The  accounts  of  peace  received  at  different  times,  had 
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raised  an  expectation  in  the  minds  of  those  of  his  troops 
that  had  engaged  "  for  the  war/'  that  a  speedy  discharge 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  proclamation.     Most  of 
them  could  not  distinguish  between  a  proclamation  of 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  definitiye  declaration  of 
peace,  and  might  consider  any  further  claim  on  their 
military  services  an  act  of  injustice.    It  was  becoming 
difficult  to  enforce  the  discipline  necessary  to  the  co- 
herence of  an  army.    Washington  represented  these  cir- 
cumstances in  a  letter  to  the  President,  and  earnestly 
entreated  a  prompt  determination  on  the  part  of  Con-* 
gressy  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  period  of  the  services  of 
these  men,  and  how  he  was  to  act  respecting  their  dis- 
charge. 

One  suggestion  of  his  letter  is  expressive  of  bis  strong 
sympathy  with  the  patriot  soldier,  and  his  knowledge  of 
what  iormed  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  poor  fellows  who 
had  served  and  suffered  under  him.     He  urged  that,  in 
discharging  those  who  had  been  engaged  "  for  the  war," 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  with  them,  as  their  own  property  and  as  a 
gratuity,  their  arms  and  accoutrements.     "  This  act,"  ob- 
serves he,  *'  would  raise  pleasing  sensations  in  the  minds 
of  these  worthy  and  faithful  men,  who,  from  their  early 
engaging  in  the  war  at  moderate  bounties,  and  from  their 
patient  continuance  under  innumerable  distresses,  have 
not  only  deserved  nobly  of  their  country,  but  have  ob- 
tained an  honorable  distinction  over  those  who,  with 
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Bhorter  terms,  have  gained  large  peconiarj  rewards. 
This,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  wonld  be  deemed 
an  honorable  testimonial  from  Congress  of  the  regard 
they  bear  to  these  distinguished  worthies,  and  the  sense 
they  have  of  their  Buffe^ltues  and  8e;vices.    .   .   .   . 

**  These  constant  companions  of  their  toils,  preserved 
with  sacred  attention,  would  be  handed  down  from  the 
present  possessors  to  their  children,  as  honorary  badges 
of  bravery  and  military  merit;  and  would  probably  be 
brought  Torth  on  soZ  fuhxre  occasion,  wi^  pride  and 
exultation,  to  be  improved  with  the  same  miUtary  ardor 
and  emulation  in  the  hands  of  posterity,  as  they  have 
been  used  by  their  forefathers  in  the  present  establish- 
ment and  foundation  of  our  national  independence  and 
glory." 

This  letter  despatched,  he  notified  in  general  orders 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  proclaimed  at 
noon  on  the  following  day,  and  read  in  the  evening  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  and  corps  of  the  army,  ''after 
which,"  adds  he, ''  the  chaplains  with  the  several  brigades 
will  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies, 
particularly  for  his  overruling  the  wrath  of  man  to  his 
own  glory,  and  causing  the  rage  of  war  to  cease  among 
the  nations." 

Having  noticed  that  this  auspicious  day,  the  19th  of 

April,  completed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  and  was 

the  anniversary  of  the  eventful  conflict  at  Lexington,  he 

went  on  in  general  orders,  to  impress  upon  the  army  a 

vouiv.— ^ 
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proper  idea  of  the  dignified  part  they  were  called  npon 
to  act 

"  The  generous  task  for  which  we  first  flew  to  arms  be- 
ing accomplished ;  the  liberties  of  our  coontry  being  folly 
acknowledged,  and  firmly  secured,  and  the  characters  of 
those  who  have  persevered  through  every  extremity  of 
hardship,  suffering,  and  danger,  being  immortalized  by 
the  appellation  of  the  patriot  army^  nothing  now  remains, 
but  for  the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  preserve  a  per- 
fect, unvarying  consistency  of  character,  through  the  veiy 
last  act,  to  close  the  drama  with  applause,  and  to  retire 
from  the  military  theatre  with  the  same  approbation  of 
angels  and  men  which  has  crowned  all  their  former  vir- 
tuous actions." 

The  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  President  pro- 
duced a  resolution  in  Congress,  that  the  service  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  war  did  not  expire  until  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  definitive  articles  of  peace  ;  but  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief might  grant  furloughs  to  such  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take 
their  arms  with  them. 

Washington  availed  himself  freely  of  this  permission: 
furloughs  were  granted  without  stint ;  the  men  set  out 
singly  or  in  small  parties  for  their  rustic  homes,  and  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  were  avoided  of  disbanding 
large  masses,  at  a  time,  of  unpaid  soldiery.  Now  and 
then  were  to  be  seen  three  or  four  in  a  group,  boxmd 
probably  to  the  same  neighborhood,  beguiling  the  way 
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with  camp  jokes  and  camp  stories.  The  war-worn  sol« 
dier  was  always  kindly  reoeiyed  at  the  farm-houses  along 
the  road,  where  he  might  shoulder  his  gun  and  fight  over 
his  battles.  The  men  thus  dismissed  on  furlough  were 
never  called  upon  to  rejoin  the  army.  Once  at  home, 
they  sank  into  domestic  life ;  their  weapons  were  hungup 
oyer  their  fire-places,  military  trophies  of  the  Beyolution 
to  be  prized  by  future  generations. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  making  prepar- 
ations for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
moment  he  had  received  the  royal  order  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  he  had  written  for  all  the  shipping  that 
could  be  procured  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 
As  early  as  the  27th  of  April  a  fleet  had  sailed  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  carrying  off  about  seven  thou- 
sand persons,  with  all  their  effects.  A  great  part  of  these 
were  troops,  but  many  were  royalists  and  refugees,  ex- 
iled by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  looked  for- 
ward with  a  dreary  eye  to  their  voyage,  "  bound,"  as  one 
of  them  said,  "to  a  country  where  there  were  nine 
months  of  winter  and  three  months  of  cold  weather  every 
year." 

On  the  6th  of  May  a  personal  conference  took  place  be- 
tween Washington  and  Sir  Guy  at  Orangetown,  about  the 
transfer  of  posts  in  the  United  States,  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  the  delivery  of  all  property  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  to  be  given  up  to  the  Americans.  On  the  8th 
of  May,  Egbert  Benson,  William  S.  Smithy  and  Daniel 
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Parker,  were  oommissioned  by  Congress  to  inspect  and 
superintend  at  New  York  the  embarkation  of  peraons 
and  property,  in  folfillment  of  the  seventh  artiole  of  the 
provisional  treaty. 

While  sadness  and  despair  prevailed  among  the  tones 
and  refugees  in  New  York,  the  officers  in  the  patriot 
camp  on  the  Hudson  were  not  without  gloomy  feelings  at 
the  thought  of  their  approaching  separation  from  eaeh 
other.  Eight  years  of  dangers  and  hardships,  shared  in 
common  and  nobly  sustained,  had  welded  their  hearts  to- 
gether, and  made  it  hard  to  rend  them  asunder.  Prompt 
ed  by  such  feelings.  General  Enox,  ever  noted  for  gen- 
erous impulses,  suggested,  as  a  mode  of  perpetuating  the 
friendships  thus  formed,  and  keeping  alive  the  broth6^ 
hood  of  the  camp,  the  formation  of  a  society  composed  of 
the  officers  of  the  army.  The  suggestion  met  with  uni- 
versal concurrence,  and  the  hearty  approbation  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  Baron  Steuben,  as 
senior  officer,  presided.  A  plan  was  drafted  by  a  oom- 
mittee  composed  of  Generals  Knox,  Hand,  and  Hxmting- 
don,  and  Captain  Shaw ;  and  the  society  was  organised 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  the  baron's 
quarters  in  the  old  Verplanck  House,  near  FishkilL 

By  its  formula,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  combined  themselves  into  one 
society  of  friends ;  to  endure  as  long  as  they  should  en- 
dure, or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and  in  faJlmt 
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iheTeoi,  their  collateral  branches  who  might  be  judged 
worthy  of  being  its  supporters  and  members.  In  memory 
of  the  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus, 
who  retired  from  war  to  the  peaceful  duties  of  the  citi- 
sen,  it  was  to  be  called  "  The  Society  of  the  GincinnatL" 
The  objects  proposed  by  it  were  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
rights  and  liberties  for  which  they  had  contended;  to 
promote  and  cherish  national  honor  and  union  between 
the  States ;  to  maintain  brotherly  kindness  toward  each 
other,  and  extend  relief  to  such  officers  and  their  families 
as  might  stand  in  need  of  it 

In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purpose,  each  officer 
was  to  contribute  one  month's  pay,  the  interest  only  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
general  society,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  communications, 
was  to  be  divided  into  State  societies,  and  these  again 
into  districts.  The  general  society  was  to  meet  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  the  State  societies  on  each 
4th  of  July,  the  districts  as  often  as  should  be  agreed  on 
by  the  State  society. 

The  society  was  to  have  an  insignia  called  "  The  Or- 
der of  the  Cincinnati."  It  was  to  be  a  golden  American 
eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  emblematical  devices;  this 
was  to  be  suspended  by  a  deep-blue  ribbon  two  inches 
wide,  edged  with  white ;  significative  of  the  union  of 
America  with  France. 

Individuals  of  the  respective  States,  distinguished  for 
patriotism  and  talents,  might  be  admitted  as  honorary 
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members  for  life ;  their  numbers  never  to  exceed  a  ratia 
of  one  to  four.  The  French  ministers  who  had  officiated 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  French  admirals,  generals,  and 
colonels,  who  had  served  in  the  United  States,  were  to 
be  presented  with  the  insignia  of  the  order,  and  invited 
to  become  members. 

Washington  was  chosen  unanimously  to  officiate  as 
president  of  it,  until  the  first  general  meeting,  to  be  held 
in  May,  1784 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  States  on  the  subject  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  army.  The  opening  of  it  breathes 
that  aspiration  after  the  serene  quiet  of  private  life, 
which  had  been  his  dream  of  happiness  throughout  the 
storms  and  trials  of  his  anxious  career,  but  the  fall  frui- 
tion of  which  he  was  never  to  realize. 

"The  great  object,"  said  he,  "for  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try being  accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing  lo  return 
to  that  domestic  retirement  which,  it  is  well  known,  I 
left  with  the  greatest  reluctance  ;  a  retirement  for  which 
I  never  ceased  to  sigh,  through  a  long  and  painful  ab- 
sence, and  in  which  (remote  from  the  noise  and  trouble 
of  the  world)  I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in 
a  state  of  undisturbed  repose." 

His  letter  then  described  the  enviable  condition  of  the 
citizens  of  America.  "  Sole  lords  and  proprietors  of  i 
vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the  various 
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soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abounding  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life;  and  acknowl- 
edged possessors  of  'absolute  freedom  and  indepen- 
dency/ This  is  the  time/'  said  he,  ''of  their  political 
probation;  this  is  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  tnmed  upon  them ;  this  is  the  moment 
to  establish  or  ruin  their  national  character  forever. 
This  is  the  favorable  moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to  the 
£ederal  government,  as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends 
of  its  institution ;  or  this  may  be  the  moment  for  relax- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Union,  annihilating  the  cement  of 
the  confederation,  and  exposing  us  to  become  the  sport 
of  European  politics  which  may  play  one  State  against 
another,  to  prevent  their  growing  importance,  and  to 
serve  their  own  interested  purposes. 

"  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime.  I  will  therefore 
speak  the  language  of  freedom  and  sincerity  without 
disguise. 

"  I  am  aware,  however,"  continues  he,  modestly,  "  that 
those  who  differ  from  me  in  political  sentiment  may  per- 
haps remark,  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper  line 
of  my  duty,  and  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or 
ostentation,  what  I  know  is  the  result  of  the  purest  in- 
tention. But  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which  dis- 
dains such  unworthy  motives ;  the  part  I  have  hitherto 
acted  in  life ;  the  determination  I  have  formed  of  not 
taking  any  share  in  public  business  hereafter;  the  ar- 
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dent  desire  I  feel,  and  shall  oontinue  to  manifest,  of 
quietly  enjoying,  in  private  life,  after  all  the  toils  of 
war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  goyemment ;  will, 
I  flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later  oonyince  my  oountry- 
men  that  I  conld  have  no  sinister  views  in  delivering, 
with  so  little  reserve,  the  opinions  contained  in  this  ad- 
dress." 

He  then  proceeded  ably  and  eloquently  to  discuss 
what  he  considered  the  four  things  essential  to  the  well- 
being,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  power. 

First.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  one 
federal  head,  and  a  perfect  acquiescence  of  the  several 
States,  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  prerogative  vested  in 
such  a  head  by  the  constitution. 

Second.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice  in  dis- 
charging debts  and  fulfilling  contracts  made  by  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment ;  in  which  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  militift 
throughout  the  Union  on  a  regular,  uniform,  and  efficient 
footing.  "  The  militia  of  this  country,'*  said  he,  "  must 
be  considered  as  the  palladium  of  our  security,  and  the 
first  effectual  resort  in  case  of  hostility.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  same  system  should  pervade  the 
whole :  that  the  formation  and  discipline  of  the  militia 
of  the  continent  should  be  absolutely  uniform,  and  that 
the  same  species  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  military 
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apparatus  should  be  introduced  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States." 

And  Fourth.  A  disposition  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  forget  local  prejudices  and  policies ;  to 
make  mutual  concessions,  and  to  sacrifice  individual  ad- 
vantages to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

These  four  things  Washington  pronounced  the  pillars 
on  which  the  glorious  character  must  be  supported. 
**  Liberty  is  the  basis ;  and  whosoever  would  dare  to  sap 
the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure,  xmder  what* 
ever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the 
bitterest  execration  and  the  severest  puaishment  which 
oan  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country." 

We  forbear  to  go  into  the  ample  and  admirable  rea- 
soning with  which  he  expatiates  on  these  heads,  and 
above  all,  enforces  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  Union; 
they  have  become  familiar  with  every  American  mind, 
and  ought  to  govern  every  American  he '-ari  Nor  will  we 
dwell  upon  his  touching  appeal  on  the  subject  of  the 
half  pay  and  commutation  promised  to  the  army,  and 
which  began  to  be  considered  in  the  odious  light  of  a 
pension.  "  That  provision,"  said  he,  "  should  be  viewed 
as  it  really  was — a  reasonable  compensation  offered  by 
Congress,  at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  give 
the  officers  of  the  army  for  services  then  to  be  performed. 
It  was  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  total  dereliction  of 
the  service.  It  was  a  part  of  their  hire.  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  it  was  the  price  of  their  blood  and  of  your 
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independency ;  it  is  therefore  more  than  a  common  debf| 
it  is  a  debt  of  honor." 

Although  we  have  touched  upon  but  a  part  of  thia 
admirable  letter,  we  cannot  omit  its  affecting  dose,  ad« 
dressed  as  it  was  to  each  individual  governor. 

"  I  have  thus  freely  declared  what  I  wished  to  maike 
known,  before  I  surrendered  up  my  public  trust  to  those 
who  committed  it  to  me.  The  task  is  now  accomplished. 
I  now  bid  adieu  to  your  Excellency,  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  your  State,  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  the  cares  of  office  and  all  the  employments  of  public 
life. 

''  It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  request,  that 
your  Excellency  will  communicate  these  sentiments  to 
your  legislature  at  their  next  meeting,  and  that  they  may 
be  considered  the  legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently  wished, 
on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  who, 
even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  implore 
the  divine  benediction  on  it. 

"I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would 
have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  you  preside,  in  his 
holy  protection ;  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence to  government,  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection 
and  love  for  one  another,  for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  and  particularly  for  brethren  who 
have  served  in  the  field ;  and  finally,  that  he  would  most 
graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  U3  all  to  do  justice,  to 
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loye  mercjr,  and  to  demean  onrselves  with  that  charity, 
humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  are  the  char- 
acteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
and  without  whose  example  in  those  things  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation." 

While  the  patriot  army,  encamped  under  the  eye  of 
Washington,  bore  their  hardships  and  privations  with- 
out flinching,  or  returned  quietly  to  their  homes  with,  as 
yet,  no  actual  reward  but  the  weapons  with  which  they 
had  vindicated  their  country's  cause,  about  eighty  newly 
recruited  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  stationed  at 
Lancaster,  suddenly  mutinied  and  set  oiBf  in  a  body  for 
Philadelphia,  to  demand  redress  of  fancied  grievances 
from  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Arriving  at  that  city, 
they  were  joined  by  about  twelve  hundred  comrades  from 
the  barracks,  and  proceeded  on  the  2d  of  June  with  beat 
of  drum  and  fixed  bayonets  to  the  State  House,  where 
Ck>ngress  and  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  in  session. 

Placing  sentinels  at  every  door  to  prevent  egress,  they 
sent  in  a  written  message  to  the  President  and  council, 
threatening  military  violence  if  their  demands  were  not 
complied  with  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes. 

Though  these  menaces  were  directed  against  the  State 
government,  Oongress  felt  itself  outraged  by  being  thus 
surrounded  and  blockaded  for  several  hours  by  an  armed 
soldiery.  Fearing  lest  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  might 
not  be  able  to  furnish  adequate  protection,  it  adjourned 
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to  meet  within  a  few  days  at  Princeton ;  sending  infov* 
mation,  in  the  meantime,  to  Washington  of  this  mntinona 
outbreak. 

The  latter  immediately  detached  General  Howe  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  quell  the  mutiny  and  punish  the 
ojBfenders ;  at  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  he  expressed  his  indignation  and  distress  ak 
seeing  a  handful  of  men,  "  contemptible  in  numbers  and 
equally  so  in  point  of  service,  and  not  worthy  to  be  called 
soldiers,"  insulting  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Union, 
and  that  of  their  own  State.    He  vindicated  the  army  at 
large,  however,  from  the  stain  the  behavior  of  these  men 
might  cast  upon  it    These  were  mere  recruits,  soldiers 
of  a  day,  who  had  not  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
war,  and  had  in  reality  few  hardships  to  complain  o£ 
He  contrasted  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  soldiers  re- 
cently furloughed,  veterans  who  had  patiently  endured 
hunger,  nakedness,  and  cold ;  who  had  suiBfered  and  bled 
without  a  murmur,  and  who  had  retired  in  perfect  good 
order  to  their  homes,  without  a  settlement  of  their  ac- 
counts or  a  farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets.     While 
he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  and  scorn,  roused  by  the 
"  arrogance  and  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  mutineers," 
he  declared  that   he  could  not  sufficiently  admire   the 
fidelity,  bravery,  and  patriotism  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

Fortunately,  before  the  troops  under  Gteneral  Howe 
reached  Philadelphia,  the  mutiny  had  been  suppressed 
without  bloodshed.     Several  of  the  mutineers  were  tri<^ 
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by  a  oonrt-martialy  two  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
ultimately  pardoned,  and  four  received  corporal  punish-- 
ment 

Washington  now  found  his  situation  at  head-quarters 
irksome ;  there  was  little  to  do,  and  he  was  liable  to  be 
incessantly  teased  with  applications  and  demands,  which 
be  had  neither  the  means  nor  power  to  satisfy.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  while  away  part  of  the  time  thai 
must  intervene  before  the  arrival  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
by  making  a  tour  to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  State,  and  visiting  the  places  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  important  military  transactions.  He  had  an- 
other object  in  view ;  he  desired  to  facilitate  as  far  as 
m  his  power  the  operations  which  would  be  necessary  for 
occupying,  as  soon  as  evacuated  by  British  troops,  the 
posts  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Governor  Clinton  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition. 
They  set  out  by  water  from  Newburg,  ascended  the  Hud- 
son to  Albany,  visited  Saratoga  and  the  scene  of  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender,  embarked  on  Lake  Gteorge,  where  light 
boats  had  been  provided  for  them,  traversed  that  beauti- 
ful lake  so  full  of  historic  interest ;  proceeded  to  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  after  reconnoitering  those 
eventful  posts,  returned  to  Schenectady,  whence  they 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  River,  "  to  have  a 
view,"  writes  Washington,  "  of  that  tract  of  country 
which  is  so  much  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
And  the  beauty  of  its  situation,"    Having  reached  Fort 
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Sohnyler,  formerly  Fort  Stanwix,  they  crossed  oyer  h 
Wood  Creek,  which  empties  into  Oneida  Lake,  and 
affords  the  water  communication  with  Ontario.  They 
then  traversed  the  country  to  the  head  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  viewed  Lake  Otsego  and 
the  portage  between  that  lake  and  the  Mohawk  Biver. 

Washington  returned  to  head-quarters  at  Newbui^  on 
the  6th  of  August,  after  a  tour  of  at  least  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  performed  in  nineteen  days,  and  for  the 
most  part  on  horseback.  Li  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Chastellux,  written  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  f nd 
giving  a  sketch  of  his  tour  through  what  was,  as  yet,  an 
unstudied  wilderness,  he  writes:  "Prompted  by  these 
actual  observations,  I  could  not  help  taking  a  more  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  these  United 
States  from  maps  and  the  information  of  others;  and 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  extent  and 
importance  of  it,  and  with  the  goodness  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  dealt  its  favors  to  us  with  so  profuse  a 
hand;  would  to  God  we  may  have  wisdom  enough  to 
improve  them.  I  shall  not  rest  contented  till  I  have  ex- 
plored the  western  country,  and  traversed  those  lines,  or 
a  great  part  of  them,  which  have  given  bounds  to  a  new 
empire."  The  vast  advantages  of  internal  communica- 
tion between  the  Hudson  and  the  great  lakes,  which 
dawned  upon  Washington's  mind  in  the  course  of  this 
tour,  have  since  been  realized  in  that  grand  artery  o! 
national  wealth,  the  Erie  CanaL 
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|Y  a  proclamation  of  Oongress,  dated  18th  of  Oo- 
tober,  all  officers  and  soldiers  absent  on  for- 
lough  were  discharged  from  further  service ; 
and  all  others  who  had  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war, 
were  to  be  discharged  from  and  after  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber. A  small  force  only,  composed  of  those  who  had 
enlisted  for  a  definite  time,  were  to  be  retained  in  service 
until  the  peace  establishment  should  be  organized. 

In  general  orders  of  November  2d,  Washington,  after 
adverting  to  this  proclamation,  adds:  '^It  only  remains 
for  the  commander-in-chief  to  address  himself  once  more, 
and  that  for  the  last  time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  however  widely  dispersed  the  individuals  who 
compose  them  may  be,  and  to  bid  them  an  affectionate 
and  a  long  farewell" 

He  then  goes  on  to  make  them  one  of  those  paternal  ad- 
dresses which  so  eminently  characterize  his  relationship 
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with  Ids  army,  so  different  from  thai  of  any  other  com* 
mander.  He  takes  a  brief  view  of  the  glorious  straggle 
from  which  they  had  just  emerged;  the  unpromising  cir- 
eumstanoes  under  which  they  had  undertaken  it,  and  the 
signal  interposition  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  their  feeble 
condition;  the  unparalleled  perseverance  of  the  Ameri- 
can  armies  for  eight  long  years  through  almost  every 
possible  suffering  and  discouragement,  a  perseverance 
which  he  justly  pronounces  to  be  little  short  of  a  skmd- 
ing  mirade. 

Adverting  then  to  the  enlarged  prospects  of  happiness 
opened  by  the  confirmation  of  national  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  the  ample  and  profitable  employments 
held  out  in  a  Bepublic  so  happily  circumstanced,  he  ex- 
horts them  to  maintain  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
UNION,  and  to  carry  with  them  into  civil  society  the  most 
conciliatory  dispositions ;  proving  themselves  not  less 
virtuous  and  useful  as  citizens,  than  they  had  been  victo- 
rious as  soldiers  ;  feeling  assured  that  the  private  virtues 
of  economy,  prudence,  and  industry  would  not  be  less 
amiable  in  civil  life,  than  the  more  splendid  qualities  of 
valor,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  were  in  the  field. 

After  a  warm  expression  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
men  for  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  every  class, 
and  in  every  instance,  he  adds : 

"To  the  various  branches  of  the  army  the  general 
takes  this  last  and  solemn  opportunity  of  professing  his 
invariable  attachment  and  friendship.     He  wishes  more 
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than  bare  professions  were  in  his  power ;  that  he  was 
really  able  to  be  useful  to  them  all  in  fatnre  life.  He 
flatters  himseli^  however,  they  will  do  him  the  jnatioe 
to  believe,  that  whatever  could  with  propriety  be  at- 
tempted by  him  has  bc^n  done. 

**  And  being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public  or- 
ders, to  take  his  ultimate  leave  in  a  short  time  of  the 
military  character,  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies 
he  has  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  he  can  only 
0!ffidr  in  their  behalf  his  recommendations  to  their  grate* 
fol  country,  and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May 
ample  justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest 
of  Heaven's  favors,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  those 
who,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  have  secured  innumera- 
ble blessings  for  others.  With  these  wishes,  and  this  ben- 
ediction, the  commander-in-chief  is  about  to  retire  from 
service.  The  curtain  of  separation  will  soon  be  drawn, 
and  the  military  scene  to  him  will  be  closed  for  ever." 

There  was  a  straightforward  simplicity  in  Washing- 
ton's addresses  to  his  army ;  they  were  so  void  of  tumid 
phrases  or  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  the  counsels  given 
in  them  were  so  sound  and  practicable  ;  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed in  them  so  kind  and  benevolent,  and  so  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  his  character  and  conduct,  that  they 
always  had  an  irresistible  elBfect  on  the  rudest  and  rough- 
est hearts. 

A  person  who  was  present  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
irmy,  and  whom  wo  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  dte, 
VOL.  IV.— 32 
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observesy  on  the  oondnct  of  the  troops,  ''The  adyioe  of 
their  beloved  commander-in-ohie^  and  the  resolves  61 
Oongress  to  pay  and  compensate  them  in  such  manner 
as  the  ability  of  the  United  States  wonld  permit,  oper- 
ated to  keep  them  qniet  and  prevent  tnmolt,  but  no  de- 
scription would  be  adequate  to  the  painful  drcumstances 
of  the  parting  scene."    **  Both  officers  and  soldiers,  long 
unaccustomed  to  the  affairs  of  private  life,  turned  loose 
on  the  world  to  starve,  and  to  become  the  prey  to  vulture 
speculators.     Never  can  that  melancholy  day  be  forgot- 
ten when  friends,  companions  for  seven  long  years  in  joy 
and  in  sorrow,  were  torn  asunder  without  the  hope  of 
ever  meeting  again,  and  with  prospects  of  a  miserable 
subsistence  in  future."  * 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion  had  been  made  for  the 
evacuation  of  New  York,  such  was  the  number  of  persons 
and  the  quantity  of  effects  of  all  kinds  to  be  conveyed 
away,  that  the  month  of  November  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore it  could  be  completed.     Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  given 
notice  to  Washington  of  the  time  he  supposed  the  differ- 
ent posts  would  be  vacated,  that  the  Americans  might 
be  prepared  to  take  possession  of  them.    In  consequence 
of  this  notice,  General  George  Clinton,  at  that  time  Got- 
emor  of  New  York,  had  summoned  the  members  of  the 
State  council  to  convene  at  East  Chester  on  the  21st  oi 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  oivil  govern^ 

•  Thacher,  p.  421. 
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ment  in  the  districts  hitherto  occupied  by  the  British ; 
and  a  detachment  of  troops  was  marched  from  West 
Point  to  be  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  as  they 
were  vacated. 

On  the  21st  the  British  troops  were  drawn  in  from  the 
oft-dispnted  post  of  King's  Bridge  and  from  M'Gowan's 
Pass,  also  from  the  various  posts  on  the  eastern  part  of 
Long  Island.  Paulus  Hook  was  relinquished  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  November 
was  appointed  by  Sir  Guy  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
and  the  opposite  village  of  Brooklyn. 

Washington,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  his  station 
at  Harlem,  accompanied  by  Governor  Clinton,  who  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  to  take  charge  of  the  city.  They 
found  there  General  Knox  with  the  detachment  from  West 
Point.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  intimated  a  wish  that 
Washington  would  be  at  hand  to  take  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  and  prevent  all  outrage,  as  he  had  been 
informed  of  a  plot  to  plunder  the  place  whenever  the 
king's  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  He  had  engaged, 
also,  that  the  guards  of  the  redoubts  on  the  East  Biver, 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  should  be  the  first 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  that  an  officer  should  be  sent  to  give 
Washington's  advanced  guard  information  of  their  retiring. 

Although  Washington  doubted  the  existence  of  any 
such  plot  as  that  which  had  been  reported  to  the  Brit- 
ish commander,  yet  he  took  precautions  accordingly.  On 
the  morning  of  the  25th  the  American  troops,  composed 
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of  dragoons,  light  infantry  and  artillery,  moved  from  Ha^ 
lem  to  the  Bowery  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  There 
they  remained  nntil  the  troops  in  that  quarter  were  with- 
drawn, when  they  marched  into  the  city  and  took  posses- 
sion, the  British  embarking  from  the  lower  parts. 

A  formal  entry  then  took  place  of  the  military  and  dyil 
authorities.  Gteneral  Washington  and  Gbvemor  Clinton, 
with  thefr  suites,  on  horseback,  led  the  procession,  es- 
corted by  a  troop  of  Westchester  cavalry.  Then  came  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  members  of  the  council,  Qeneral 
Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  a  large  number  of  citizens  on  horseback  and 
on  fooi 

An  American  lady,  who  was  at  that  time  very  young 
and  had  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  in  the 
city,  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  troops.     **  We  had  been 
accustomed  for  a  long  time,"  said  she,  "to  military  dis- 
play in  all  the  finish  and  finery  of  garrison   life ;  the 
troops  just  leaving  us  were  as  if  equipped  for  show,  and 
with  their  scarlet  uniforms  and  burnished  arms,  made  a 
brilliant  display ;  the  troops  that  marched  in,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  Ul-clad  and  weather-beaten,  and  made  a  for- 
lorn appearance ;  but  then  they  were  our  troops,  and  as  I 
looked  at  them,  and  thought  upon  all  they  had  done  and 
suffered  for  us,  my  heart  and  my  eyes  were  full,  and  I 
admired  and  gloried  in  them  the  more,  because  thej 
were  weather-beaten  and  forlorn." 
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The  city  was  now  a  scene  of  public  festiyitj  and  re« 
joicing.  The  governor  gave  banquets  to  the  French  am- 
bassador,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  military  and  civil 
officers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  citizens, 
and  at  night  the  public  were  entertained  by  splendid 
fireworks. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Washington  prepared  to 
depart  for  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  assembling, 
with  the  intention  of  asking  leave  to  resign  his  command. 
A  barge  was  in  waiting  about  noon  on  the  4th  of  Decern* 
ber  at  Whitehall  Ferry  to  convey  him  across  the  Hudson 
to  Paulus  Hook.  The  principal  officers  of  the  army  as- 
sembled at  Fraunces'  Tavern  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ferry,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  him.  On  entering  the  room, 
and  finding  himself  surrounded  by  his  old  companions  in 
arms,  who  had  shared  with  him  so  many  scenes  of  hard- 
ship, difficulty,  and  danger,  his  agitated  feelings  over- 
came his  usual  self-command.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  turning  upon  them  his  benignant  but  saddened 
countenance,  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude," 
said  he,  "I  now  take  leave  of  you,  most  devoutly  wish- 
ing that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  hon- 
orable." 

Having  drunk  this  farewell  benediction,  he  added  with 
emotion,  "I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my 
leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and 
take  me  by  the  hand." 
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General  Ejiox,  who  was  nearest,  was  the  first  to  ad- 
yance.    Washington,  affected  even  to  tears,  grasped  his 
hand  and  gave  him  a  brother's  embrace.    In  the  same 
affectionate  manner  he  took  leave  severallj  of  the  rest 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.    The  deep  feeling  and  manly 
tenderness  of  these  veterans  in  the  parting  moment  conld 
find  no  utterance  in  words.    Silent  and  solemn  they  fol- 
lowed their  loved  commander  as  he  left  the  room,  passed 
through   a  corps  of  light  infantry,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  Whitehall  Ferry.     Having  entered  the  barge,  he 
turned  to  them,  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  a  silent  adieu. 
They  replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  having  watched 
the  barge  until  the  intervening  point  of  the  Battery  shat 
it  from  sight,  returned,  still  solemn  and  silent,  to  the 
place  where  they  had  assembled.* 

On  his  way  to  Annapolis,  Washington  stopped  for  a 
few  days  at  Philadelphia,  where,  with  his  usual  exactness 
in  matters  of  business,  he  adjusted  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  his  accounts  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war  down  to  the  13th  of  the  actual  month  of  Decem- 
ber. These  were  all  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  kept  in 
the  cleanest  and  most  accurate  manner,  each  entry  being 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  occasion  and  object 
of  the  charge. 

The  gross  amount  was  about  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred    pounds    sterling;    in    which    were    included 

♦  Marshall's  Life  of  WashinffUm. 
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moneys  expended  for  secret  intelligence  and  service,  and 
in  yarioos  incidental  charges.  All  this,  it  most  be  noted, 
was  an  account  of  money  actually  expended  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war ;  not  for  arrearage  of  pay ;  for  it  will  be 
recollected  Washington  accepted  no  pay.  Indeed,  on 
the  final  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  he  found  himself 
a  considerable  loser,  having  frequently,  in  the  hurry  of 
business,  neglected  to  credit  himself  with  sums  drawn 
from  his  private  purse  in  moments  of  exigency. 

The  schedule  of  his  public  account  furnishes  not  the 
least  among  the  many  noble  and  impressive  lessons 
taught  by  his  character  and  example.  It  stands  a  touch- 
stone of  honesty  in  office,  and  a  lasting  rebuke  on  that 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  too  often  heed- 
lessly, if  not  willfully,  indulged  by  military  commanders. 

In  passing  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  the  scenes  of  his  anxious  and  precarious  cam- 
paigns, Washington  was  everywhere  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  and  greeted  with  addresses  by  legis- 
lative assemblies  and  learned  and  religious  institutions. 
He  accepted  them  all  with  that  modesty  inherent  in  his 
nature ;  little  thinking  that  this  present  popularity  was 
but  the  early  outbreaking  of  a  fame,  that  was  to  go  on 
widening  and  deepening  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  extending  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Being  arrived  at  Annapolis,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  Congress  on  the  20th  of  December,  re- 
questing to  know  in  what  manner  it  would  be  most 
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proper  to  offer  his  resignation ;  whether  in  writing  df  ai 
an  audience.  The  latter  mode  was  adopted,  and  the  Hall 
of  Congress  appointed  for  the  oeremoniaL 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  the  Baron  Stenben,  writ- 
ten on  the  23d9  concludes  as  follows :  '^  This  is  the  last 
letter  I  shall  write  while  I  continue  in  the  servioe  of  my 
country.  The  hour  of  my  resignation  is  fixed  at  twelve 
to-day,  after  which  I  shall  become  a  priyate  citizen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac." 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  gallery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  Hall  of  Congress,  were  filled  with  ladies,  with 
public  functionaries  of  the  state  and  with  general  officers. 
The  members  of  Congress  were  seated  and  covered,  as 
representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  union.  The 
gentlemen  present  as  spectators  were  standing  and  un- 
covered. 

Washington  entered,  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  appointed  for  him. 
After  a  brief  pause  the  president  (Gteneral  Mifflin)  in- 
formed him,  that  ''  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem* 
bled,  were  prepared  to  receive  his  communication." 

Washington  then  rose,  and  in  a  dignified  and  impres- 
sive manner,  delivered  a  short  address. 

"  The  great  events,"  said  he,  "on  which  my  resignation 
depended,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Con- 
gress, and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surren- 
der into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to 
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daim  the  indnlgenoe  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  mj 
country," 

After  expressing  his  obligations  to  the  army  in  gen- 
eral, and  acknowledging  the  peculiar  services  and  dis- 
tinguished merits  of  the  confidential  officers  who  had 
been  attached  to  his  person,  and  composed  his  &mily 
during  the  war,  and  whom  he  especially  recommended  to 
the  favor  of  Congress,  he  continued, — 

*<I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last 
solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests 
of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almigkty 
God ;  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them, 
to  his  hoi}'  keeping. 

**  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action  ;  and,  bidding  an  affeo- 
tionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders 
I  have  long  acted,  I  here  oiBfer  my  commission,  and  take 
my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

"  Few  tragedies  ever  drew  so  many  tears  from  so  many 
beautiful  eyes,"  says  a  writer  who  was  present,  "  as  the 
moving  manner  in  which  his  Excellency  took  his  final 
leave  of  Congress."  * 

Having  delivered  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the 
president,  the  latter,  in  reply  to  his  address,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  patriotism  with  which  he  had  answered  to 
the  call  of  his  country,  and  defended  its  invaded  rights 

*  Editor  of  the  Maryland  OuzetU, 
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before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was  without 
funds  or  a  govemment  to  support  him ;  to  the  wisdom 
and  fortitude  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  great  mil- 
itary contest,  invariably  regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power,  through  all  disasters  and  changes.  '^  You  retire,** 
added  he,  "  from  the  theatre  of  action  with  the  blessings 
of  your  fellow-citizens ;  but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will 
not  terminate  with  your  military  command ;  it  will  coih 
tinue  to  animate  remotest  ages." 

The  very  next  morning  Washington  left  Annapolis,  and 
hastened  to  his  beloved  Mount  Yemon,  where  he  arrived 
the  same  day,  on  Christmas-eve,  in  a  frame  of  mind  suited 
to  enjoy  the  sacred  and  genial  festivaL 

^*  The  scene  is  at  last  closed,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 
Gbvemor  Clinton ;  **  I  feel  myself  eased  of  a  load  of  pub- 
lic care.  I  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
cultivating  the  affections  of  good  men,  and  in  the  prao> 
tice  of  the  domestic  virtues." 
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|0B  some  time  after  his  return  to  Mount  Yemon, 
Washington  was  in  a  maimer  locked  up  by  the 
ice  and  snow  of  an  imcommonly  rigorous  win- 
ter, so  that  social  intercourse  was  interrupted,  and  he 
ooold  not  even  pay  a  visit  of  duty  and  affection  to  his 
aged  mother  at  Fredericksburg.  But  it  was  enough  for 
him  at  present  that  he  was  at  length  at  home  at  Mount 
YemoiL  Yet  the  habitudes  of  the  camp  still  haunted 
him  ;  he  could  hardly  realize  that  he  was  free  from  mili- 
tary duties ;  on  waking  in  the  morning  he  almost  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  drum  going  its  stirring  rounds  and 
beating  the  reveille. 

**  Strange  as  it  may  seem/'  writes  he  to  (General  Enox, 
"  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not  until  very  lately 
I  could  get  the  better  of  my  usual  custom  of  ruminating 
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as  soon  as  I  waked  in  the  moming,  on  the  bnsiness  of  the 
ensiling  day ;  and  of  my  surprise  at  finding,  after  reyolT- 
ing  many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  no  longer  a  pub- 
lic man,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with  public  transactions. 
I  feel  now,  however,  as  I  conceive  a  weary  traveller  must 
do,  who,  after  treading  many  a  weary  step,  with  a  heaTj 
burthen  on  his  shoulders,  is  eased  of  the  latter,  havizig 
reached  the  haven  to  which  all  the  former  were  dixeoted, 
and  from  his  house-top  is  looking  back,  and  tracing,  with 
an  eager  eye,  the  meanders  by  which  he  escaped  the 
quicksands  and  mires  which  lay  in  his  way;  and  into 
which  none  but  the  all-powerful  Guide  and  Dispenser  of 
human  events  could  have  prevented  his  falling.** 

And  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette  he  writes :  **  Free  from  the 
bustle  of  a  camp  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I  am 
solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments  which  the 
soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame,  the  statesman, 
whose  watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in 
devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  per- 
haps the  ruin  of  other  countries — as  if  this  globe  was 
insufficient  for  us  all ;  and  the  courtier,  who  is  always 
watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince  in  hopes  of  catch- 
ing a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very  little  conception.  I 
have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but  I 
am  retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the 
solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life  with 
neartfelt  satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined 
to  be  pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being 
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ihe  order  of  mj  march,  I  will  moye  genUj  down  the 
stream  of  life  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathera" 

And  subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Lafayette,  inviting  her  to  America  to  see  the  country, 
''  young,  rude,  and  unonltiyated  as  it  is/'  for  the  liberties 
of  which  her  husband  had  fought,  bled,  and  acquired 
much  glory,  and  where  everybody  admired  and  loved 
him,  he  adds :  *^  I  am  now  enjoying  domestic  ease  under 
the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree,  in  a 
small  villa,  with  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  lamb- 
kins about  me Come,  then,  let  me  entreal 

you,  and  call  my  cottage  your  own ;  for  your  doors  do 
not  open  to  you  with  more  readiness  than  mine  would. 
Tou  will  see  the  plain  manner  in  which  we  live,  and  meet 
with  rustic  civility  ;  and  you  shall  taste  the  simplicity  of 
rural  life.  It  will  diversify  the  scene,  and  may  give  you 
a  higher  relish  for  the  gayeties  of  the  court  when  you 
return  to  Versailles." 

During  the  winter  storms,  he  anticipates  the  time 
when  the  return  of  the  sun  will  enable  him  to  welcome 
his  friends  and  companions  in  arms  to  partake  of  his 
hospitality ;  and  lays  down  his  unpretending  plan  of  re- 
ceiving the  curious  visitors  who  are  likely  to  throng  in 
upon  him.  "  My  manner  of  living,"  writes  he  to  a  friend, 
^  is  plain,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  put  out  of  it.  A  glass 
of  wine  and  a  bit  of  mutton  are  always  ready ;  and  such 
as  will  be  content  to  partake  of  them,  are  always  wel« 
eome.    Those  who  expect  more  will  be  disappointed." 
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Some  degree  of  economy  was  neoessary,  for  his  finan* 
cial  concerns  had  suffered  daring  the  war,  and  the  prod* 
nets  of  his  estate  had  fallen  off  daring  his  long  absence. 

In  the  meantime  the  supreme  council  of  Pennsjlvaniai 
properly  appreciating  the  disinterestedness  of  his  con- 
duct, and  aware  that  popular  love  and  popular  curiosity 
would  attract  crowds  of  visitors  to  Mount  Yemen,  and 
subject  him  to  extraordinary  expenses,  had  instructed 
their  delegates  in  Congress  to  call  the  attention  of  that 
body  to  these  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  produce  some 
national  reward  for  his  eminent  services.  Before  acting 
upon  these  instructions,  the  delegates  were  directed  to 
send  a  copy  of  them  to  Washington  for  his  approbation. 

He  received  the  document  while  buried  in  accounts 
and  calculations,  and  when,  had  he  been  of  mercenary 
disposition,  the  offered  intervention  in  his  favor  would 
have  seemed  most  seasonable ;  but  he  at  once  most 
gratefully  and  respectfully  declined  it,  jealously  main- 
taining the  satisfaction  of  having  served  his  country  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  private  interests. 

Applications  began  to  be  made  to  him  by  persons  de- 
sirous of  writing  the  history  of  the  Bevolution,  for  access 
to  the  public  papers  in  his  possession.  He  excused  him- 
self from  submitting  to  their  inspection  those  relative  to 
the  occurrences  and  transactions  of  his  late  command, 
until  Congress  should  see  fit  to  open  their  archives  to 
the  historian. 

His  old  friend.  Dr.  Craik,  made  a  similar  application 
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(o  Washington  in  behalf  of  a  person  who  purposed  to 
write  his  memoirs.  He  replied,  that  any  memoir  of  his 
life  distinct  and  unconnected  with  the  general  history  of 
the  war,  would  rather  hurt  his  feelings  than  flatter  his 
pride,  while  he  could  not  furnish  the  papers  and  informa- 
tion  connected  with  it  without  subjecting  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  vanity,  adding :  *'  I  had  rather  leave  it  to 
posterity  to  think  and  say  what  they  please  of  me,  than, 
by  any  act  of  mine,  to  have  vanity  or  ostentation  imputed 
to  me." 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  scarce  had  Wash- 
ington retired  from  the  bustle  of  arms  and  hung  up  his 
sword  at  Mount  Yemon,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  worthy  who  had  first  taught  him  the  use  of  that 
sword  in  these  very  halls.  In  a  word,  Jacob  Van  Braam, 
his  early  teacher  of  the  sword  exercise,  his  fellow-cam- 
paigner and  unlucky  interpreter  in  the  afiEair  of  the  Great 
Meadows,  turned  up  once  more.  His  letter  gave  a  glance 
over  the  current  of  his  life.  It  would  appear  that  after 
the  close  of  the  French  war,  he  had  been  allowed  half 
pay  in  consideration  of  his  services  and  misadventures ; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  had  married,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Wales  with  his  wife  and  his  wife's  mother.  He 
had  carried  with  him  to  England  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  America,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  very  free,  and,  as  he  seemed  to  think,  eloquent 
and  effective  in  speaking  in  all  companies  and  at  country 
meetings  against  the  American  war.    Suddenly,  as  if  to 
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stop  his  month,  he  receiyed  orders  from  Lord  Amherst 
then  commander-in-chiefy  to  join  his  regiment  (the  60ih), 
in  which  he  was  appointed  eldest  captain  in  the  3d  bat- 
talion. In  vain  he  pleaded  his  rural  occupations;  hia 
farm  cultivated  at  so  much  cost,  for  which  he  was  in 
debt,  and  which  must  go  to  ruin  should  he  abandon  it 
so  abruptly.  No  excuse  was  admitted — ^he  must  embark 
and  sail  for  East  Florida,  or  lose  his  half  pay.  He  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  Si  Augustine  in  the  beginning  of  1776, 
with  a  couple  of  hundred  recruits  picked  up  in  London, 
resolving  to  sell  out  of  the  army  on  the  first  opportunity. 
By  a  series  of  cross-purposes  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  until  1779,  having  in  the  interim  made  a  cam- 
paign in  Georgia.  ''He  quitted  the  service,"  he  adds, 
**  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  a  young  man  entered  ii** 
He  then  returned  to  England  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Devonshire;  but  his  invincible  propensity  to 
talk  against  the  ministry  made  his  residence  there  un- 
comfortable. His  next  move,  therefore,  was  to  the  old 
fertile  province  of  Orleannois  in  France,  where  he  was 
still  living  near  Malesherbes,  apparently  at  his  eaee,  en- 
joying the  friendship  of  the  distinguished  personage  of 
that  name,  and  better  versed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the 
French  language  than  when  he  officiated  as  interpreter 
In  the  capitulation  at  the  Great  Meadows.  The  worthy 
major  appeared  to  contemplate  with  joy  and  pride  the 
eminence  to  which  his  early  pupil  in  the  sword  exercise 
had  attained. 
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"Give  me  leaye,  sir,  before  I  conclude/*  writes  he,  "to 
poor  out  the  sentiments  of  my  soul  in  congratulations  for 
your  successes  in  the  American  contest ;  and  in  wishing 
you  a  long  life,  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  great  people 
whom  you  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  freeing 
from  bondage." 

So  disappears  from  the  scene  one  of  the  earliest  per* 
Bonages  of  our  history. 

As  spring  advanced.  Mount  Yemon,  as  had  been  anv 
ticipated,  began  to  attract  numerous  visitors.  They  were 
received  in  the  frank,  unpretending  style  Washington  had 
determined  upon.  It  was  truly  edifying  to  behold  how 
easily  and  contentedly  he  subsided  from  the  authori* 
tative  commander-in-chief  of  armies,  into  the  quiet  coun- 
try gentleman.  There  was  nothing  awkward  or  violent  in 
the  transition.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  natural  element. 
Mrs.  Washington,  too,  who  had  presided  with  quiet  dig- 
nity at  head-quarters,  and  cheered  the  wintry  gloom  of 
Valley  Forge  with  her  presence,  presided  with  equal 
amenity  and  grace  at  the  simple  board  of  Mount  Yemon. 
She  had  a  cheerful  good  sense  that  always  made  her  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  was  an  excellent  manager.  She 
has  been  remarked  for  an  inveterate  habit  of  knitting.  It 
had  been  acquired,  or  at  least  fostered,  in  the  wintry  en- 
campments of  the  Bevolution,  where  she  used  to  set  an 
example  to  her  lady  visitors,  by  diligently  plying  her 
needles,  knitting  stockings  for  the  poor  destitute  sol* 

diery. 
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In  entering  upon  the  out-door  management  of  Iiis  eo* 
tate,  Washington  was  but  doing  in  person  what  he  had 
long  been  doing  throogh  others.  He  had  never  yirtnally 
ceased  to  be  the  agriculturist.  Throughout  all  his  cam* 
paigns  he  had  kept  himself  informed  of  the  course  of 
rural  affairs  at  Mount  Yemon.  Bj  means  of  maps  on 
which  every  field  was  laid  down  and  numbered,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  directions  for  their  several  cultivation, 
and  receive  accounts  of  their  several  crops.  No  hurry  of 
affairs  prevented  a  correspondence  with  his  overseer  or 
agenty  and  he  exacted  weekly  reports.  Thus  his  mial 
were  interwoven  with  his  military  cares ;  the  agriculturist 
was  mingled  with  the  soldier ;  and  those  strong  sympa- 
thies with  the  honest  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  that 
paternal  care  of  their  interests  to  be  noted  throughout 
his  military  career,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  sweetening  influences  of  Mount  Yemon.  Yet  as 
spring  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  rides  about  the 
beautiful  neighborhood  of  this  haven  of  his  hopes,  he 
must  have  been  mournfully  sensible,  now  and  then,  of 
the  changes  which  time  and  events  had  effected  there. 

The  Fairfaxes,  the  kind  friends  of  his  boyhood,  and 
social  companions  of  his  riper  years,  were  no  longer  at 
hand  to  share  his  pleasures  and  lighten  his  cares.  There 
were  no  more  hunting  dinners  at  Belvoir.  He  paid  a  sad 
visit  to  that  happy  resort  of  his  youth,  and  contemplated 
with  a  moumfal  eye  its  charred  ruins,  and  the  desolation 
of  its  once  ornamented  grounds.     (Jeorge  William  Fair- 
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laXy  its  former  possessor,  was  in  England ;  his  political 
principles  had  detained  him  there  during  the  war  and 
part  of  his  property  had  been  sequestered  ;  still,  though 
an  exile,  he  continued  in  heart  a  friend  to  America,  his 
hand  had  been  open  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Amer- 
icans in  England,  and  he  kept  up  a  cordial  correspond- 
ence with  Washington. 

Old  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Nimrod  of  Qreenway  Oourt, 
Washington's  early  friend  and  patron,  with  whom  he  had 
first  learned  to  follow  the  hounds,  had  lived  on  in  a  green 
old  age  at  his  sylvan  retreat  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah ;  popular  with  his  neighbors  and  unmolested 
by  the  Whigs,  although  frank  and  open  in  his  adherence 
to  Great  Britain.  He  had  attained  his  ninety-second 
year  when  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  wounded 
the  national  pride  of  the  old  cavalier  to  the  quick,  and 
snapped  the  attenuated  thread  of  his  existence.* 

*  So,  at  least,  recordB  in  homely  prose  and  verse  a  reverend  historiog^ 
rapher  of  Mount  Vernon.  "  When  old  Lord  Fairfax  heard  that  Wash- 
in^n  had  captured  Lord  Oomwallis  and  all  his  army,  he  called  to  hia 
black  waiter,  '  Come,  Joet  carry  me  to  bed,  for  it  is  high  time  for  me  tc 
die.'" 

**  Then  ap  roue  Joe,  all  at  tbe  word. 
And  took  bis  master^s  ann. 
And  thns  to  bed  be  eof  Uy  led 
Hie  lord  of  Green  way  fann. 

**  There  oft  be  called  on  Britaln^s  nana. 
And  oft  he  wept  fall  sore, 
Then  sighed— thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  dooe^ 
And  word  spake  never  more." 

See  Weems*  lAf^  (tf  WtuMmjfimk 
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The  time  was  now  approaohing  when  the  first  geneitl 
meeting  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati  was  to  be  held,  and 
Washington  saw  with  deep  concern  a  popular  jealousy 
awakened  concerning  it  Judge  Burke,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, had  denounced  it  in  a  pamphlet  as  an  attempt  to 
elevate  the  military  above  the  civil  dasses,  and  to  insti- 
tute an  order  of  nobility.  The  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts sounded  an  alarm  that  was  echoed  in  Connectiouti 
and  prolonged  from  State  to  State.  The  whole  Union 
was  put  on  its  guard  against  this  effort  to  form  a  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  out  of  the  military  chiefs  and  powerful 
families  of  the  several  States. 

Washington  endeavored  to  allay  this  jealousy.  In  his 
letters  to  the  presidents  of  the  State  societies,  notifying 
the  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  1st  of  May,  he  expressed  his  earnest  solicitude  that  it 
should  be  respectable  for  numbers  and  abilities,  and  wise 
and  deliberate  in  its  proceedings,  so  as  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  objects  of  the  institution  were  patriotio 
and  trustworthy. 

The  society  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place. 
Washington  presided,  and  by  his  sagacious  counsels 
effected  modifications  of  its  constitution.  The  hereditary 
principle,  and  the  power  of  electing  honorary  members, 
were  abolished,  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  harmless,  but 
highly  respectable  footing  on  which  it  still  exists. 

In  notifying  the  French  military  and  naval  officers  in- 
cluded in  the  society  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
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plAoe  in  its  constitution,  he  expressed  his  ardent  hopes 
that  it  would  render  permanent  those  friendships  and 
connections  which  had  happily  taken  root  between  the 
officers  of  the  two  nations.  All  clamors  against  the  order 
now  ceased.  It  became  a  rallying  place  for  old  comrades 
in  arms,  and  Washington  continued  to  preside  over  it 
until  his  death. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  for  whom  he 
felt  an  especial  regard,  after  inviting  him  to  the  meeting, 
he  adds :  "  I  will  only  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of 
my  friendship,  and  of  the  pleasure  I  should  feel  in  seeing 
you  in  the  shade  of  those  trees  which  my  hands  have 
planted ;  and  which,  by  their  rapid  growth,  at  once  indi- 
cate a  knowledge  of  my  declining  years,  and  their  dispo- 
sition to  spread  their  mantles  over  me,  before  I  go  hence 
to  return  no  more." 

On  the  17th  of  August  he  was  gladdened  by  having  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  under  his  roo^  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  France.  The  marquis  passed  a  fortnight 
with  him,  a  loved  and  cherished  guest,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  departed  for  a  time,  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

Washington  now  prepared  for  a  tour  to  the  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  to  visit  his  lands  on  the  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  rivers.  Dr.  Craik,  the  companion  of  his 
various  campaigns,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
1770  on  a  similar  tour,  was  to  be  his  fellow-traveller. 
The  way  they  were  to  travel  may  be  gathered  from 
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Wasliington's  directions  to  the  doctor :  **  Yon  will  haTS 
occasion  to  take  nothing  from  home  but  a  serrant  to  look 
after  your  horses,  and  such  bedding  as  you  may  think 
proper  to  make  use  oi  I  will  carry  a  marquee,  some 
camp  utensils,  and  a  few  stores.  A  boat,  or  some  other 
kind  of  vessel,  will  be  provided  for  the  voyage  down  the 
river,  either  at  my  place  on  the  Youghiogheny  or  Fort 
Pitt,  measures  for  this  purpose  having  already  been 
taken.  A  few  medicines,  and  hooks  and  lines,  you  may 
probably  want" 

This  soldier-like  tour,  made  in  hardy  military  style, 
with  tent,  pack-horses,  and  frugal  supplies,  took  him 
once  more  among  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  expeditions 
when  a  land  surveyor  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Fairfax,  a 
leader  of  Virginia  militia,  or  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  un- 
fortunate Braddock.  A  veteran  now  in  years,  and  a  gen- 
eral renowned  in  arms,  he  soberly  permitted  his  steed  to 
pick  his  way  across  the  mountains  by  the  old  military 
route,  still  called  Braddock's  Boad,  over  which  he  had 
spurred  in  the  days  of  youthful  ardor.  His  original  in- 
tention had  been  to  survey  and  inspect  his  lands  on  the 
Monongahela  Eiver ;  then  to  descend  the  Ohio  to  the 
Great  Kanawha,  where  also  he  had  large  tracte  of  wild 
land.  On  arriving  on  the  Monongahela,  however,  he 
heard  such  accounts  of  discontent  and  irritation  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to 
venture  among  them.  Some  of  his  land  on  the  Monongar 
hela  was  settled ;  the  rest  was  in  the  wilderness,  and  of 
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little  Talue  in  the  present  unquiet  state  of  the  country. 
He  abridged  his  tour,  therefore ;  proceeded  no  further 
west  than  the  Monongahela;  ascended  that  river,  and 
then  struck  southward  through  the  wild,  unsettled  re- 
gions of  the  Alleghanies,  until  he  came  out  into  the  Shen- 
andoah Yallej  near  Staunton.  He  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  4th  of  October ;  having,  since  the  1st 
of  September,  travelled  on  horseback  six  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  wild,  moun- 
tainous country,  where  he  was  obliged  to  encamp  at 
night.  This,  like  his  tour  to  the  northern  forts  with 
(Governor  Clinton,  gave  proof  of  his  unfailing  vigor  and 
activity. 

During  all  this  tour  he  had  carefully  observed  the 
course  and  character  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  west 
into  the  Ohio,  and  the  distance  of  their  navigable  parts 
from  the  head  navigation  of  the  rivers  east  of  the  moun* 
tains,  with  the  nearest  and  best  portage  between  them. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility of  an  easy  and  short  communication  between  the 
Potomac  and  James  rivers,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  on  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  of  the  vast 
advantages  that  would  result  therefrom  to  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  He  had  even  attempted  to  set  a 
company  on  foot  to  undertake  at  their  own  expense  the 
opening  of  such  a  communication,  but  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Bevolution  had  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise.  One 
object  of  his  recent  tour  was  to  make  observations  and 
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collect  information  on  the  subject ;  and  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard  quickened  his  solicitude  to  oarry  the 
scheme  into  effect. 

Political  as  well  as  commercial  interests,  he  oonceiTed, 
were  involved  in  the  enterprise.  He  had  notioed  that 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  United  States  were  possessed 
by  foreign  and  formidable  powers,  who  might  luie  the 
Western  people  into  a  trade  and  alliance  with  thenL 
The  Western  States,  he  observes,  stood  as  it  were  upon 
a  pivot,  so  that  the  touch  of  a  feather  might  turn  them 
any  way.  They  had  looked  down  the  Mississippi  and 
been  tempted  in  that  direction  by  the  facilities  of  send- 
ing everything  down  the  stream ;  whereas  they  had  no 
means  of  coming  to  us  but  by  long  land  transportations 
and  rugged  roads.  The  jealous  and  untoward  disposi- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  true,  almost  barred  the  use 
of  the  Mississippi;  but  they  might  change  their  policy, 
and  invite  trade  in  that  direction.  The  retention  by  the 
British  government,  also,  of  the  posts  of  Detroit,  Niagara, 
and  Oswego,  though  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
shut  up  the  channel  of  trade  in  that  quarter.  These 
posts,  however,  would  eventually  be  given  up  ;  and  then, 
he  was  persuaded,  the  people  of  New  York  would  lose  no 
time  in  removing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  water 
communication ;  and  "  I  shall  be  mistaken,"  said  he,  "  if 
they  do  not  build  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  coasting  on  eithe! 
side." 
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It  behooved  Virginia^  therefore,  to  loee  no  time  in 
availing  herself  of  the  present  favorable  conjuncture  to 
eeoore  a  share  of  western  trade  by  connecting  the  Poto* 
mac  and  James  rivers  with  the  waters  beyond  the  monn- 
tainfl.  The  industry  of  the  western  settlers  had  hitherto 
been  checked  by  the  want  of  outlets  to  their  products, 
owing  to  the  before-mentioned  obstacles :  **  But  smooth 
the  road,"  said  he,  "  and  make  easy  the  way  for  them, 
and  then  see  what  an  influx  of  articles  will  pour  upon  us ; 
how  amazingly  our  exports  will  be  increased  by  them, 
and  how  amply  all  shall  be  compensated  for  any  trouble 
and  expense  we  may  encounter  to  effect  it." 

Such  were  some  of  the  ideas  ably  and  amply  set  forth 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who,  struck  with  his  plan  for  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  western  waters,  laid  the  letter  before  the 
State  Legislature.  The  favor  with  which  it  was  received 
induced  Washington  to  repair  to  Richmond  and  give  his 
personal  support  to  the  measure.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  15th  of  November.  On  the  following  morning  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  headed 
by  Patrick  Henry,  waited  on  him  in  behalf  of  that  body, 
to  testify  their  reverence  for  his  character  and  affection 
for  his  person,  and  their  sense  of  the  proofs  given  by 
him,  since  his  return  to  private  life,  that  no  change  of 
situation  could  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  The  suggestions  of  Washington  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  governor,  and  his  representations,  during  this 
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yisit  to  Eichmondy  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great 
system  of  internal  improvements  since  pursued  through* 
out  the  United  States.  \ 

At  Bichmond  he  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette ;  who  since  their  separation  had  accompanied  the 
commissioners  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  been  present  at  the 
formation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians ;  after  which  he 
had  made  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  **  erowned  eTeiy« 
where/'  writes  Washington,  *'  with  wreaths  of  loye  and 
respect."  * 

They  returned  together  to  Mount  Yemon,  where  La- 
fayette again  passed  several  days,  a  cherished  inmate  of 
the  domestic  circle. 

When  his  visit  was  ended,  Washington,  to  defer  the 
parting  scene,  accompanied  him  to  Annapolis.  On  re- 
turning to  Mount  Yemon,  he  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to 
the  marquis,  bordering  more  upon  the  sentimental  than 
almost  any  other  in  his  multifarious  correspondence. 

''  In  the  moment  of  our  separation,  upon  the  road  as  I 
have  travelled,  and  every  hour  since,  I  have  felt  all  that 
love,  respect,  and  attachment  for  you,  with  which  length 
of  years,  close  connection,  and  your  merits  have  inspired 
me.  I  often  asked  myself,  as  our  carriages  separated, 
whether  that  was  the  last  sight  I  ever  should  have  of 
you  ?  And  though  I  wished  to  answer  No,  my  fears  an- 
swered Yes.    I  called  to  mind  the  days  of  my  youth,  and 

*  Letter  of  Washingt«D  to  the  Marchioness  de  Lafibyettau 
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found  they  had  long  since  fled  to  return  no  more  ;  that  I 
was  now  descending  the  hill  I  had  been  fifty-two  years 
dimbing,  and  that,  though  I  was  blessed  with  a  good 
constitution,  I  was  of  a  short-lived  family,  and  might 
soon  expect  to  be  entombed  in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers. 
These  thoughts  darkened  the  shades,  and  gave  a  gloom 
to  the  picture,  and  consequently,  to  my  prospect  of  oyer 
seeing  you  again.*' 
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jASHINaTON'S  zeal  for  the  publio  good  liad 
now  found  a  new  channel ;  or,  rather,  his  late 
tours  into  the  interior  of  the  Union  had  quick- 
ened ideas  long  existing  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
internal  navigation.  In  a  letter  to  Eichard  Henry  Lee, 
recently  chosen  President  of  Congress,  he  urged  it  upon 
his  attention  ;  suggesting  that  the  western  waters  should 
be  explored,  their  navigable  capabilities  ascertained,  and 
that  a  complete  map  should  be  made  of  the  country ;  that 
in  all  grants  of  land  by  the  United  States,  there  should 
be  a  reserve  made  for  special  sale  of  all  mines,  mineral 
and  salt  springs ;  that  a  medium  price  should  be  adopted 
for  the  western  lands,   sufficient  to  prevent   monopoly, 

but  not  to  discourage  useful  settlers.     He  had  a  salutary 
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horror  of  "land  jobbers"  and  "roaming  speculators,'* 
prowling  about  the  country  like  wolves;  marking  and 
surveying  valuable  spots  to  the  great  disquiet  of  the  In- 
dian tribes.  "The  spirit  of  emigration  is  great/'  said 
he ;  "  people  have  got  impatient,  and  though  you  cannot 
stop  the  road,  it  is  yet  in  your  power  to  mark  the  way ;  a 
little  while,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  either.'* 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  he  was  at  Annapolis,  at 
the  request  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  to  arrange  mat- 
ters with  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  respecting  the  com- 
munication between  the  Potomac  and  the  western  waters. 
Through  his  indefatigable  exertions  two  companies  were 
formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  governments  of  these 
States,  for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and 
James  Bivers,  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  both. 
By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  fifty 
shares  in  the  Potomac,  and  one  hundred  in  the  James 
Biver  Company,  were  appropriated  for  his  benefit,  to  the 
end  that,  while  the  great  works  he  had  promoted  would 
remain  monuments  of  his  glory,  they  might  also  be  mon- 
uments of  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  these  shares  was  about  forty  thousand  dollars 

Washington  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  by  the  ap* 
propriation.  To  decline  so  noble  and  unequivocal  a 
testimonial  of  the  good  opinion  and  good-will  of  his 
countrymen,  might  be  construed  into  disrespect,  yet  he 
wished  to  be  perfectly  free  to  exercise  his  judgment  and 
express  his  opinions  in  the  matter,  without  being  liable 
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to  the  least  suspicion  of  interested  motives.  It  had  been 
his  fixed  determination,  also,  when  he  surrendered  his 
military  command,  never  to  hold  any  other  office  nndei 
government  to  which  emolument  might  become  a  neces' 
sary  appendage.  From  this  resolution  his  mind  had 
never  swerved. 

While,  however,  he  declined  to  receive  the  proffered 
shares  for  his  own  benefit,  he  intimated  a  disposition  to 
receive  them  in  trust,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  some 
object  or  institution  of  a  public  nature.  His  wishes 
were  complied  with,  and  the  shares  were  ultimately  ap« 
propriated  by  him  to  institutions  devoted  to  public  edu- 
cation. Yet,  though  the  love  for  his  country  would  thus 
interfere  with  his  love  for  his  home,  the  dream  of  rural 
retirement  at  Mount  Yemon  still  went  on. 

**  The  more  I  am  acquainted  with  agricultural  afiEEdrs,** 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  **  the  better  I 
am  pleased  with  them ;  insomuch  that  I  can  nowhere 
find  so  much  satisfaction  as  in  those  innocent  and  useful 
pursuits.  While  indulging  these  feelings,  I  am  led  to 
reflect,  how  much  more  delightful  to  an  undebauched 
mind  is  the  task  of  making  improvements  on  the  earth, 
than  all  the  vainglory  that  can  be  acquired  from  ravaging 
it  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest." 

**  How  pitiful,  in  the  age  of  reason  and  religion,  is  that 
false  ambition  which  desolates  the  world  with  fire  and 
sword  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  and  fame,  compared 
to  the  milder  virtues  of  making  our  neighbors  and  oui 
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lellow-men  as  happy  as  their  frail  convictions  and  per- 
ishable natnres  will  permit  them  to  be." 

He  had  a  congenial  correspondent  in  his  quondam 
brother-soldier,  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  whose 
spear,  like  his  own,  had  been  turned  into  a  pruning-hook. 

"  Whenever  the  season  is  proper  and  an  opportunity 
offers,"  writes  he  to  the  governor,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  balsam-trees  or  others  which  yon  may  think 
curious  and  exotic  with  us,  as  I  am  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  grounds  about  my  house  in  this  way."  He 
recommends  to  the  governor's  care  certain  grape-vines  of 
the  choicest  kinds  for  the  table,  which  an  uncle  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Luzerne  had  engaged  to  send  from  France, 
and  which  must  be  about  to  arrive  at  New  York.  He  is 
literaUy  going  to  sit  under  bis  own  vine  and  his  own  fig- 
tree,  and  devote  himself  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of  rural 
life. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  (1785)  the  entries  in  his 
diary  show  him  diligently  employed  in  preparations  to 
improve  his  groves  and  shrubbery.  On  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary he  notes  that  the  white  thorn  is  full  in  berry.  On 
the  20th  he  begins  to  clear  the  pinegroves  of  under- 
growth. 

In  February  he  transplants  ivy  under  the  walls  of  the 
garden  to  which  it  still  clings.  In  March  he  is  planting 
hemlock-trees,  that  most  beautiful  species  of  American 
evergreen,  numbers  of  which  had  been  brought  hither 
from  Occoquan.    In  April  he  is  sowing  holly  berries  in 
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drills,  some  adjoining  a  green-brier  hedge  on  die  norih 
side  of  the  garden-gate ;  others  in  a  semicircle  on  the 
lawn.  Many  of  the  holly  bushes  thus  produced  are  still 
flourishing  about  the  place  in  full  vigor.  He  had  learnt 
the  policy,  not  sufficiently  adopted  in  our  oountry,  of 
clothing  his  ornamented  grounds  as  much  as  possible 
with  evergreens,  which  resist  the  rigors  of  our  winter, 
and  keep  up  a  cheering  verdure  throughout  the  year. 
Of  the  trees  fitted  for  shade  in  pasture-land  he  notes  the 
locust,  maple,  black  mulberry,  black  walnut,  black  gum, 
dogwood,  and  sassafras,  none  of  which,  he  observes,  ma- 
terially injure  the  grass  beneath  them. 

Is  then  for  once  a  soldier's  dream  realized  ?  Is  he  in 
perfect  enjoyment  of  that  seclusion  from  the  world  and 
its  distractions,  which  he  had  so  often  pictured  to  him- 
self amid  the  hardships  and  turmoils  of  the  camp?  Alas, 
no!  The  "post,"  that  "herald  of  a  noisy  world,"  invades 
his  quiet  and  loads  his  table  with  letters,  until  corre- 
spondence becomes  an  intolerable  burden. 

He  looks  in  despair  at  the  daily  accumulating  mass  of 
unanswered  letters.  "Many  mistakenly  think,"  writes 
he,  "  that  I  am  retired  to  ease,  and  to  that  kind  of  tran- 
quillity which  would  grow  tiresome  for  want  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  at  no  period  of  my  life,  not  in  the  eight  years 
I  served  the  public,  have  I  been  obliged  to  write  so 
much  myself  as  I  have  done  since  my  retirement."* 

*  Letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
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Again,  ''It  is  not  the  letters  from  my  friends  whioh  gire 
me  trouble,  or  add  aught  to  my  perplexity.  It  is  refer- 
ences to  old  matters,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do ; 
applications  which  often  cannot  be  complied  with;  in- 
quiries which  would  require  the  pen  of  a  historian  to 
satisfy ;  letters  of  compliment  as  unmeaning  perhaps  as 
they  are  troublesome,  but  which  must  be  attended  to; 
and  the  commonplace  business  which  employs  my  pen 
and  my  time  often  disagreeably.  These,  with  company, 
deprive  me  of  exercise,  and  unless  I  can  obtain  relief 
must  be  productive  of  disagreeable  consequences." 

From  much  of  this  drudgery  of  the  pen  he  was  subse- 
quently relieved  by  Mr.  Tobias  Lear,  a  young  gentleman 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  who 
acted  as  his  private  secretary,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  two  children  of  the  late 
Mr.  Parke  Gustis,  whom  Washington  had  adopted. 

There  was  another  tax  imposed  by  his  celebrity  upon 
his  time  and  patience.  Applications  were  continually 
made  to  him  to  sit  for  his  likeness.  The  following  is  his 
sportive  reply  to  Mr.  Francis  Hopkinson,  who  applied 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Pine : — 

"  ^  In  for  apenvy  in  for  a  pownd^  is  an  old  adage.  I  am 
so  hackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the  painters'  pencil,  that 
I  am  altogether  at  their  beck,  and  sit  *  like  Patience  on  a 
monument,'  whilst  they  are  delineating  the  lines  of  my 
face.  It  is  a  proo^  among  many  others,  of  what  habit 
and  custom  can  accomplish.    At  first  I  was  impatient  at 
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the  reqnest,  and  as  restive  tinder  the  operation  as  a  colt 
is  under  the  saddle.  The  next  time  I  submitted  very 
reluctantly,  but  with  less  flouncing.  Now  no  dray-horse 
moves  more  readily  to  his  thill,  than  I  to  the  painter's 
chair.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  I  yield 
a  ready  obedience  to  your  request,  and  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pine." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  M.  Houdon,  an  artist  0/ 
great  merit,  chosen  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
arrived  from  Paris,  to  make  a  study  of  Washington  for  a 
statue,  for  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  He  remained  a 
fortnight  at  Mount  Yernon,  and  having  formed  his  model, 
took  it  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  produced  that  excel- 
lent statue  and  likeness,  to  be  seen  in  the  State  House  in 
Bichmond,  Virginia. 

Being  now  in  some  measure  relieved  from  the  labors  of 
the  pen,  Washington  had  more  time  to  devote  to  his  plan 
for  ornamental  cultivation  of  the  grounds  about  his 
dwelling. 

We  find  in  his  diary  noted  down  with  curious  exact- 
ness, each  day's  labor  and  the  share  he  took  in  it ;  his 
frequent  rides  to  the  Mill  Swamp ;  the  Dogue  Creek ; 
the  "  Plantation  of  the  Neck,"  and  other  places  along  the 
Potomac  in  quest  of  young  elms,  ash-trees,  white  thorn, 
crab-apples,  maples,  mulberries,  willows,  and  lilacs ;  the 
winding  walks  which  he  lays  out,  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  he  plants  along  them.  Now  he  sows 
acorns  and  buck-eye  nuts  brought  by  himself  from  the 
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&f onongahela ;  now  he  opens  vistas  through  the  Pina 
Ghrove,  commanding  distant  views  through  the  wood** 
lands;  and  now  he  twines  round  his  columns  scarlet 
honeysuckles,  which  his  gardener  tells  him  will  blow  all 
the  summer. 

His  care-worn  spirit  freshens  up  in  these  employ- 
ments. With  him  Mount  Yemon  is  a  kind  of  idyl.  The 
transient  glow  of  poetical  feeling  which  once  visited  his 
bosom,  when  in  boyhood  he  rhymed  beneath  its  groves, 
seems  about  to  return  once  more ;  and  we  please  our- 
selves with  noting  among  the  trees  set  out  by  him,  a 
group  of  young  horse-chestnuts  from  Westmoreland,  his 
native  county,  the  haunt  of  his  schoolboy  days ;  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Colonel  Lee  (Light-horse 
Harry),  the  son  of  his  "  lowland  beauty." 

A  diagram  of  the  plan  in  which  he  had  laid  out  his 
grounds,  still  remains  among  his  papers  at  Mount  Yer- 
non  ;  the  places  are  marked  on  it  for  particular  trees  and 
shrubs.  Some  of  those  trees  and  shrubs  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  places  thus  assigned  to  them.  Li  the 
present  neglected  state  of  Mount  Yemon,  its  walks  are 
overgrown,  and  vegetation  runs  wild ;  but  it  is  deeply  in- 
teresting still  to  find  traces  of  these  toils  in  which  Wash- 
ington delighted,  and  to  know  that  many  of  the  trees 
which  gave  it  its  present  umbrageous  beauty  were  planted 
by  his  hand. 

The  ornamental  cultivation  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  confined  to  the  grounds  appertaining  to  what  was 
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ealled  the  mansion-house  farm ;  all  bat  his  estate  ihf 
eluded  four  other  farms,  lying  contiguous,  and  oontaii^ 
ing  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixiy  acres;  each 
farm  having  its  bailiff  or  overseer,  with  a  house  for  his 
accommodation,  bams  and  out-houses  for  the  produce^ 
and  cabins  for  the  negroes.  On  a  general  map  of  the 
estate,  drawn  out  by  Washington  himself,  these  farms 
were  all  laid  down  accurately  and  their  several  fields 
numbered ;  he  knew  the  soil  and  local  qualities  of  each, 
and  regulated  the  culture  of  them  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  these  five  farms  there  were  several  htm- 
dred  acres  of  fine  woodland,  so  that  the  estate  presented 
a  beautiful  diversity  of  land  and  water.  In  the  stables 
near  the  mansion-house  were  the  carriage  and  saddle 
horses,  of  which  he  was  very  choice ;  on  the  four  farms 
there  were  54  draft  horses,  12  mules,  317  head  of  black 
cattle,  360  sheep,  and  a  great  number  of  swine,  which 
last  ran  at  large  in  the  woods. 

He  now  read  much  on  husbandry  and  gardening,  and 
copied  out  treatises  on  those  subjects.  He  corresponded 
also  with  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young,  from  whom  he 
obtained  seeds  of  all  kinds,  improved  ploughs,  plans  for 
laying  out  farm-yards,  and  advice  on  various  parts  of 
rural  economy. 

"Agriculture,"  writes  he  to  him,  "has  ever  been 
among  the  most  favored  of  my  amusements,  though  I 
have  never  possessed  much  skill  in  the  art,  and  nine 
years*  total  inattention  to   it  has  added  nothing  to  a 
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knowledge^  which  is  best  tmderstood  from  practice; 
but  with  the  means  you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to 
famish  me,  I  shall  return  to  it,  though  rather  late  in 
the  day,  with  more  alacrity  than  ever.'* 

In  the  management  of  his  estate  he  was  remarkably 
exact  No  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  or 
those  under  them  was  passed  unnoticed.  He  seldom 
used  many  words  on  the  subject  of  his  plans;  rarely 
asked  adyice ;  but,  when  once  determined,  carried  them 
directly  and  silently  into  execution ;  and  was  not  easily 
dissuaded  from  a  project  when  once  commenced. 

We  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  his  mode  of  ap- 
portioning time  at  Mount  Yemon,  prior  to  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  The  same  system  was,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
sumed. His  active  day  began  sometime  before  the  dawn. 
Much  of  his  correspondence  was  despatched  before 
breakfast,  which  took  place  at  half-past  seven.  After 
breakfast  he  mounted  his  horse  which  stood  ready  at  the 
door,  and  rode  out  to  different  parts  of  his  estate,  as  he 
used  to  do  to  various  parts  of  the  camp,  to  see  that  all 
was  right  at  the  outposts,  and  every  one  at  his  duty.  At 
half-past  two  he  dined. 

If  there  was  no  company  he  would  write  until  dark,  or, 
if  pressed  by  business,  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
otherwise  he  read  in  the  evening,  or  amused  himself  with 
a  game  of  whisb 

His  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  after  two  years*  residence  in 
the  family  on  the  most  confidential  footing,  says,  "  Gen- 
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era!  Washington  is,  I  believe,  ihe  only  man  of  an  exalted 
character  who  does  not  lose  some  part  of  his  respecta- 
bility by  an  intimate  acquaintance.  I  have  never  found 
a  single  thing  that  could  lessen  my  respect  for  Imn.  A 
complete  knowledge  of  his  honesty,  nprightness,  and 
candor  in  all  his  private  transactions,  has  sometimes  led 
me  to  think  him  more  than  a  man.*' 

The  children  of  Parke  Custis  formed  a  lively  part  of 
his  household.  He  was  fond  of  children  and  apt  to  un- 
bend with  them.  Miss  Custis,  recalling  in  after  life  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood,  writes,  "  I  have  sometimes  made 
him  laugh  most  heartily  from  sympathy  with  my  joyous 
and  extravagant  spirits;'*  she  observes,  however,  that 
"  he  was  a  silent,  thoughtful  man.  He  spoke  little  gen- 
erally ;  never  of  himself.  I  never  heard  him  relate  a 
single  act  of  his  life  during  the  war.  I  have  often  seen 
him  perfectly  abstracted,  his  lips  moving ;  but  no  sound 
was  perceptible." 

An  observant  traveller,  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  who  vis- 
ited Mount  Vernon  in  the  winter  of  1785,  bearer  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  General  Greene  and  Colonel 
Fitzgerald,  gives  a  home  picture  of  Washington  in  his 
retiremeni  Though  sure  that  his  credentials  would  se- 
cure him  a  respectful  reception,  he  says,  "  I  trembled 
with  awe,  as  I  came  into  the  presence  of  this  great  man. 
I  found  him  at  table  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  his  pri- 
vate family,  and  was  received  in  the  native  dignity,  and 
with  that  urbanity  so  peculiarly  combined  in  the  charao- 
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ter  of  a  doldier  and  an  eminent  private  gentleman.  He 
soon  pnt  me  at  my  ease,  by  unbending  in  a  free  and  affa- 
ble conversation. 

**  The  cautions  reserve  wliich  wisdom  and  policy  die* 
tated,  whilst  engaged  in  rearing  the  glorious  fabric  of  our 
independence,  was  evidently  the  result  of  consummate 
prudence  and  not  characteristic  of  his  nature.  I  ob- 
served a  peculiarity  in  his  smile,  which  seemed  to  illu- 
minate his  eye ;  his  whole  countenance  beamed  with  in- 
telligence, while  it  commanded  confidence  and  respect. 

''  I  found  him  kind  and  benignant  in  the  domestic  cir- 
cle ;  revered  and  beloved  by  all  around  him ;  agreeably 
social,  without  ostentation ;  delighting  in  anecdote  and 
adventures ;  without  assumption ;  his  domestic  arrange-* 
ments  harmonious  and  systematic.  His  servants  seemed 
to  watch  his  eye,  and  to  anticipate  his  every  wish ;  hence 
a  look  was  equivalent  to  a  command.  His  servant  Billy, 
the  faithful  companion  of  his  military  career,  was  always 
at  his  side.  Smiling  content  animated  and  beamed  on 
every  countenance  in  his  presence." 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Watson  sat  conversing  for  a  full 
hour  with  Washington  after  all  the  family  had  retired, 
expecting,  perhaps,  to  hear  him  fight  over  some  of  his 
battles  ;  but,  if  so,  he  was  disappointed,  for  he  observes : 
^  He  modestly  waived  all  allusions  to  the  events  in  wliich 
he  had  acted  so  glorious  and  conspicuous  a  part.  Much 
of  his  conversation  had  reference  to  the  interior  country, 
and  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  by 
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canals  and  locks,  at  the  Seneca,  the  Great  and  Litile 
Falls.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  deeply  absorbed  by  that 
object,  then  in  earnest  contemplation." 

Mr.  Watson  had  taken  a  severe  cold  in  the  course  of  a 
harsh  winter  journey,  and  coughed  excessively.  Wash** 
ington  pressed  him  to  take  some  remedies,  bnt  he  de- 
clined. After  retiring  for  the  night  his  coughing  ior 
creased.  ^'When  some  time  had  elapsed,"  writes  he, 
*^  the  door  of  my  room  was  gently  opened,  and,  on  draw 
ing  my  bed  curtains,  I  beheld  Washington  himsell^ 
standing  at  my  bedside  with  a  bowl  of  hot  tea  in  his 
hand.  I  was  mortified  and  distressed  beyond  expression, 
This  little  incident,  occurring  in  common  life  with  an 
ordinary  man,  would  not  have  been  noticed ;  bnt  as  a 
trait  of  the  benevolence  and  private  virtue  of  Washing* 
ton,  deserves  to  be  recorded." 

The  late  Bishop  White,  in  subsequent  years,  speak- 
ing of  Washington's  unassuming  manners,  observes :  "  I 
know  no  man  who  so  carefully  guarded  against  the  dis- 
coursing of  himself  or  of  his  acts,  or  of  anything  that 
pertained  to  him  ;  and  it  has  occasionally  occurred  to  me 
when  in  his  company,  that,  if  a  stranger  to  his  person 
were  present,  he  would  never  have  known  from  anything 
said  by  him  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  eye  of  the  world." 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  Washington's  conduct  while 
commander-in-chief,  illustrative  of  his  benignant  atten- 
tion to  others,  and  his  freedom  from  all  assumption 
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While  ilie  army  -was  encamped  at  Morristown,  he  one 
day  attended  a  religious  meeting  where  divine  serrice 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  open  air.  A  chair  had  beeq 
set  out  for  his  use.  Just  before  the  service  commenced, 
a  woman  bearing  a  chUd  in  her  arms  approached.  AIJ 
the  seats  were  occupied.  Washington  immediately  rose, 
placed  her  in  the  chair  which  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
and  remained  standing  during  the  whole  service.* 

The  reverential  awe  which  his  deeds  and  elevated  po« 
sition  threw  around  him  was  often  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  him  in  private  life ;  especially  when  he  perceived  its 
effect  upon  the  young  and  gay.  We  have  been  told  of  a 
case  in  point,  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  a  private 
ball,  where  all  were  enjoying  themselves  with  the  utmost 
glee.  The  moment  he  entered  the  room  the  buoyant  mirth 
was  checked ;  the  dance  lost  its  animation;  every  face  was 
grave ;  every  tongue  was  silent.  He  remained  for  a  time, 
endeavoring  to  engage  in  conversation  with  some  of  the 
young  people,  and  to  break  the  spell ;  finding  it  in  vain, 
he  retired  sadly  to  the  company  of  the  elders  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  expressing  his  regret  that  his  presence  should 
operate  as  such  a  damper.  After  a  little  while  light 
laughter  and  happy  voices  again  resounded  from  the  ball* 
room;  upon  which  he  rose  cautiously,  approached  on 
tiptoe  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  and  there  stood  for 
some  time  a  delighted  spectator  of  the  youthful  revelry. 

•  MS.  notes  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tattle. 
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Washington  in  fact,  thongh  habitnallj  graye  and 
thonghtfol,  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  loved  cheer- 
fol  society.  He  was  fond  of  the  dance,  and  it  was  the 
boast  of  many  ancient  dames  in  our  day,  who  had  been 
belles  in  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  that  thej  had 
danced  minnets  with  him,  or  had  him  for  a  partner  in 
contra-dances.  There  were  balls  in  camp,  in  some  of  the 
dark  times  of  the  Bevolntion.  "  We  had  a  little  dance  at 
my  quarters,"  writes  General  Greene  from  Middlebrook, 
in  March,  1779.  ''His  Excellency  and  Mrs.  Greene 
danced  upwards  of  three  hours  without  once  sitting 
down^    Upon  the  whole,  we  had  a  pretty  little  frisk."  ^ 

A  letter  of  C!olonel  Tench  Tilghman,  one  of  Washing* 
ton's  aides-de-camp,  gives  an  instance  of  the  general's 
festive  gayety,  when  in  the  above  year  the  army  was 
cantoned  near  Morristown.  A  large  company,  of  which 
the  general  and  Mrs.  Washington,  general  and  Mrs. 
Greene,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olney  were  part,  dined  with 
colonel  and  Mrs.  Biddle.  Some  little  time  after  the 
ladies  had  retired  from  the  table,  Mr.  Olney  followed 
them  into  the  next  room.  A  clamor  was  raised  against 
him  as  a  deserter,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  party 
should  be  sent  to  demand  him,  and  that  if  the  ladies  re« 
fused  to  give  him  up,  he  should  be  brought  by  force. 
Washington  humored  the  joke,  and  offered  to  head  the 
party.    He  led  it  with  great  formality  to  the  door  of  the 

•  Qreene  to  CoL  Wadsworth.    MS. 
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drawing-room^  and  sent  in  a  snmmons.  The  ladies  re* 
fosed  to  give  np  the  deserter.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  him.  The  ladies  came  to  the  rescue.  There  was 
a  mel^e ;  in  the  course  of  which  his  Excellency  seems  to 
have  had  a  passage  at  arms  with  Mrs.  Olnej.  The  ladies 
were  victorious,  as  thej  always  ought  to  be,  says  the 
gallant  Tilghman.^ 

More  than  one  instance  is  told  of  Washington's  being 
surprised  into  hearty  fits  of  laughter,  even  during  the 
war.  We  have  recorded  one  produced  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  old  (General  Putnam  on  horseback,  with  a 
female  prisoner  en  croupe.  The  following  is  another  which 
occurred  at  the  camp  at  Morristown.  Washington  had 
purchased  a  young  horse  of  great  spirit  and  power.  A 
braggadocio  of  the  army,  yain  of  his  horsemanship,  asked 
the  privilege  of  breaking  it.  Washington  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  with  some  of  his  officers  attended  to  see  the 
horse  receive  his  first  lesson.  After  much  preparation, 
the  pretender  to  equitation  mounted  into  the  saddle  and 
^as  making  a  great  display  of  his  science,  when  the 
horse  suddenly  planted  his  fore  feet,  threw  up  his  heels, 

*  This  sportive  occurrence  gave  rise  to  a  piece  of  oamp  scandal  It  was 
reported  at  a  distance  that  Mrs.  Olney  had  been  in  a  violent  rage,  and 
bad  told  Washington  that,  « if  he  did  not  let  go  her  hand  she  would  tear 
bis  ejes  out,  and  that  though  he  was  a  general,  he  was  but  a  man." 

Mr.  Olney  wrote  to  Colonel  Tilghman,  lagging  him  to  refute  the  scan- 
daL  The  latter  gave  a  true  statement  of  the  affair,  declaring  that  the 
whole  was  done  in  jest,  and  that  in  the  mock  contest  Mrs.  Olney  had 
tfiade  use  of  no  expressions  unbecoming  a  lady  of  her  good  breeding,  of 
such  as  were  taken  the  least  amiss  by  the  general 
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and  gave  the  unlucky  Gambado  a  somerset  over  his  head 
Washington,  a  thorough  horseman,  and  quick  to  perceive 
the  ludicrous  in  these  matters,  was  so  convulsed  with 
laughter,  that,  we  are  told,  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.* 

Still  another  instance  is  given,  which  occurred  at  the 
return  of  peace,  when  he  was  sailing  in  a  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  and  was  so  overcome  by  the  drollery  of  a  story 
told  by  Major  Fairlie  of  New  York,  of  facetious  memory, 
that  he  feU  back  in  the  boat  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 
In  that  fit  of  laughter,  it  was  sagely  presumed  that  he 
threw  off  the  burden  of  care  which  had  been  weighing 
down  his  spirits  throughout  the  war.  He  certainly  re- 
laxed much  of  his  thoughtful  gravity  of  demeanor  when 
he  had  no  longer  the  anxieties  of  a  general  command  to 
harass  him.  The  late  Judge  Brooke,  who  had  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  legion  of  Light-horse  Harry,  used  to  tell 
of  having  frequently  met  Washington  on  his  visits  to 
Fredericksburg  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  how 
"  hilarious "  the  general  was  on  those  occasions  with 
"Jack  Willis,  and  other  friends  of  his  young  days," 
laughing  heartily  at  the  comic  songs  which  were  sung 
at  table. 

Colonel  Henry  Lee,  too,  who  used  to  be  a  favored 
guest  at  Mount  Vernon,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much   under  the    influence  of  that  ''reverential  awe" 

•  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tuttle.    MS. 
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which  Washington  is  said  to  have  inspired,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  anecdote.  Washington  one 
day  at  table  mentioned  his  being  in  want  of  carriage 
horses,  and  asked  Lee  if  he  knew  where  he  could  get  a 
pair. 

''  I  have  a  fine  pair,  general,"  replied  Lee,  "  but  70a 
cannot  get  them." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

*^  Because  you  will  never  pay  more  than  half  price  for 
anything ;  and  I  must  have  full  price  for  my  horses." 

The  bantering  reply  set  Mrs.  Washington  laughing, 
and  her  parrot,  perched  beside  her,  joined  in  the  laugh. 


NOTE. 

Another  instance  is  on  record  of  one  of  Washington's  fits  of  laughter, 
which  occurred  in  subsequent  years.  Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Wash- 
tngton,  a  relative  of  the  general,  were  on  their  way  on  horseback  to  visit 
Mount  Vernon,  attended  by  a  black  servant,  who  had  charge  of  a  large 
portmanteau  containing  their  clothes.  As  they  passed  through  a  wood 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Mount  Vernon  grounds,  they  were  tempted  to  make  a 
hasty  toilet  beneath  its  shade  ;  being  covered  with  dust  from  the  state  of 
the  roads.  Dismounting,  they  threw  off  their  dusty  garments,  while  the 
servant  took  down  the  portmanteau.  As  he  opened  it,  out  flew  cakes  of 
Windsor  soap  and  fancy  articles  of  all  kinds.  The  man  by  mistake  had 
changed  their  portmanteau  at  the  last  stopping  place  for  one  which  re- 
sembled it,  belonging  to  a  Scotch  pedlar.  The  consternation  of  the 
negro,  and  their  own  dismantled  state,  struck  them  so  ludicrously  as  to 
produce  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter.  Washington,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  out  upon  his  grounds,  was  attracted  by  the  noise,  and  so 
overcome  by  the  strange  plight  of  his  friends,  and  the  whimsicality  of 
the  whole  scene,  that  he  is  said  to  have  actually  rolled  on  the  graas  with 
iaoghter.— See  Life  of  Judge  J,  SmiUK 
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The  general  took  this  familiar  assault  upon  his  dignity 
in  great  good  part.  '^  Ah,  Lee,  you  are  a  funny  fellow/' 
said  he ;  '^  see,  that  bird  is  laughing  at  you."  * 

Hearty  laughter,  however,  was  rare  with  Washington. 
The  sudden  explosions  we  hear  of  were  the  result  of 
some  sudden  and  ludicrous  surprise.  His  general  habit 
was  a  calm  seriousness,  easily  softening  into  a  beneyolent 
smile. 

In  some  few  of  his  familiar  letters,  yet  preserved,  and 
not  relating  to  business,  there  is  occasionally  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  and  even  of  humor;  but  almost  invaria- 
bly, they  treat  of  matters  of  too  grave  import  to  admit 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  most  of  his  family  letters  have  been  purposely  de- 
stroyed. 

The  passion  for  hunting  had  revived  with  Washington 
on  returning  to  his  old  hunting-grounds ;  but  he  had  no 
hounds.  His  kennel  had  been  broken  up  when  he  went 
to  the  wars,  and  the  dogs  given  away,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  replace  them.  After  a  time  he  received  several  hounds 
from  France,  sent  out  by  Lafayette  and  other  of  the 
French  officers,  and  once  more  sallied  forth  to  renew 
his  ancient  sport.  The  French  hounds,  however,  proved 
indifferent;  he  was  out  with  them  repeatedly,  putting 
other  hounds  with  them  borrowed  from  gentlemen  o\ 
the  neighborhood.     They  improved  after  a  while,  but 

*  Communicated  to  us  in  a  letter  from  a  son  of  Colonel  Lea. 
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were  neyer  stancliy  and  caused  him  frequent  disappoint* 
ments.  Probably  he  was  not  as  stanch  himself  as  for- 
merly; an  interval  of  several  years  may  have  blunted 
his  keenness,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary: — 

"  Out  after  breakfast  with  my  hounds,  found  a  fox  and 
ran  him  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  at  cold  hunting 
from  11  till  near  2 — when  I  came  home  and  left  the 
huntsmen  with  them,  who  followed  in  the  same  manner 
two  liou»  or  more,  and  then  took  the  dogs  off  without 
killing." 

He  appears  at  one  time  to  have  had  an  idea  of  stocking 
part  of  his  estate  with  deer.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
George  William  Fairfax,  in  England,  a  letter  expressive 
of  kind  recollections  of  former  companionship,  he  says: 
"  Though  envy  is  no  part  of  my  composition,  yet  the  pic- 
ture you  have  drawn  of  your  present  habitation  and  mode 
of  living,  is  enough  to  create  a  strong  desire  in  me  to  be 
a  participator  of  the  tranquillity  and  rural  amusements 
you  have  described.  I  am  getting  into  the  latter  as  fast 
as  I  can,  being  determined  to  make  the  remainder  of  my 
life  easy,  let  the  world  or  the  affairs  of  it  go  as  they  may. 
I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  you  for  contributing  to  this, 
by  procuring  me  a  buck  and  doe  of  the  best  English 
deer ;  but  if  you  have  not  already  been  at  this  trouble,  I 
would,  my  good  sir,  now  wish  to  relieve  you  from  it,  as 
Mr.  Ogle  of  Maryland  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  present 
me  six  fawns  from  his  park  of  English  deer  at  Bellair 
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With  these,  and  tolerable  oare,  I  shall  soon  have  a  foO 
stock  for  my  small  paddock."  * 

While  Washington  was  thus  calmly  enjoying  himself 
came  a  letter  from  Henry  Lee,  who  was  now  in  Congress, 
conveying  a  mournful  piece  of  intelligence :  *^  Yonr  friend 
and  second,  the  patriot  and  noble  Greene,  is  no  more. 
Uniyersal  grief  reigns  here."  Ghreene  died  on  the  18th 
of  June,  at  his  estate  of  Mulberry  Grove,  on  Savannah 
Biver,  presented  to  him  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  His 
last  illness  was  brief ;  caused  by  a  stroke  of  the  sun ;  he 
was  but  forty-four  years  of  age. 

The  news  of  his  death  struck  heavily  on  Washington's 
heart,  to  whom,  in  the  most  arduous  trials  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  he  had  been  a  second  self.  He  had  taken  Washing- 
ton as  his  model,  and  possessed  naturally  many  of  his 
great  qualities.  Like  him,  he  was  sound  in  judgment ; 
persevering  in  the  midst  of  discouragements ;  calm  and 
self-possessed  in  time  of  danger  ;  heedful  of  the  safety  of 
others ;  heedless  of  his  own.  Like  him,  he  was  modest 
and  unpretending,  and  like  him  he  had  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  temper. 

He  had  Washington's  habits  of  early  rising,  and  close 
and  methodical  despatch  of  business,  "  never  suffering  the 
day  to  crowd  upon  the  morrow."    In  private  intercourse 

*  George  William  Fairfax  resided  in  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1787,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Though  his  income  wai 
greatly  rednced  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  Virginia,  he  con- 
tributed generously  during  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  relief  of  Ameii* 
can  prisoners.— Sparks*  Washington's  Writings^  voL  iL  p.  58. 
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he  was  frank,  noble,  candid,  and  intelligent ;  in  the  hurry 
of  business  he  was  free  from  petulance,  and  had,  we  are 
told,  "  a  winning  blandness  of  manner  that  won  the  affec- 
tions of  his  officers.*' 

His  campaigns  in  the  Carolinas  showed  him  to  be  a 
worthy  disciple  of  Washington,  keeping  the  war  alive  by 
his  own  persevering  hope  and  inexhaustible  energy,  and, 
as  it  were,  fighting  almost  without  weapons.  His  great 
contest  of  generalship  with  the  veteran  Oomwallis,  has 
insured  for  him  a  lasting  renown. 

"  He  was  a  great  and  good  man !  "  was  Washington's 
comprehensive  eulogy  on  him ;  and  in  a  letter  to  La- 
fayette he  writes  :  "  Greene's  death  is  an  event  which  has 
given  such  general  concern,  and  is  so  much  regretted  by 
his  numerous  friends,  that  I  can  scarce  persuade  myself 
to  touch  upon  it»  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  him  you 
lost  a  man  who  affectionately  regarded,  and  was  a  sincere 
admirer  of  you."  * 

Other  deaths  pressed  upon  Washington's  sensibiliiy 
about  the  same  time.  That  of  General  McDougall,  who 
had  served  his  country  faithfully  through  the  war,  and 
since  with  equal  fidelity  in  Congress.  That,  too,  of 
Colonel  Tench  Tilghman,  for  a  long  time  one  of  Wash- 
ington's aides-de-camp,  and  "who  left,"  writes  he,  "as 

♦  "We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  complete  collection  of  the  correspond* 
ence  of  (General  Greene  is  abont  to  be  published  by  his  worthy  and 
highly  cnltiyated  grandson,  George  Washington  Greene.  It  is  a  woric 
that,  like  Sparks'  Writings  of  WaaihingUm,  should  form  a  part  of  erery 
AjnerioaD  library. 

yc%^  rr .— 85 
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ir  a  reputation  as  ever  belonged  to  a  human  character.* 
"  Thus/'  adds  he,  '^  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  Beyolation 
&JL  Others  are  mouldering  by  insensible  degrees.  Haj 
our  country  never  want  props  to  support  the  glorious 
fabric !  '*  ^ 

In  his  correspondence  about  this  time  with  several  of 
the  French  noblemen  who  had  been  his  associates  in 
arms,  his  letters  breathe  the  spirit  of  peace  which  was 
natural  to  him ;  for  war  with  him  had  only  been  a  matter 
of  patriotism  and  public  duty. 

To  the  Marquis  de  la  Bouerie,  who  had  so  bravely  but 
modestly  fought  under  the  title  of  Colonel  Armand,  he 
writes :  "  I  never  expect  to  draw  my  sword  again.  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  the  cause  that  would  induce  me  to 
do  it.  My  time  is  now  occupied  by  rural  amusements,  in 
which  I  have  great  satisfaction;  and  my  first  wish  is 
(although  it  is  against  the  profession  of  arms,  and  would 
clip  the  wings  of  some  of  our  young  soldiers  who  are 
soaring  after  glory)  to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  it  as  one  band  of  brothers,  striving 
who  should  contribuis  most  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind." 

So,  also,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Rochambeau,  dated  July 
31st,  1786:  "It  must  give  pleasure,"  writes  he,  "to  the 
friends  of  humanity,  even  in  this  distant  section  of  the 
globe,  to  find  that  the  clouds  which  threatened  to  burst 
in  a  storm  of  war  on  Europe,  have  dissipated,  and  left  a 
still  brighter  horizon.     ....    As  the  rage  of  con- 
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qnesty  whicli  in  times  of  barbarity  stimulated  nations 
to  bloody  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased ;  as  the  objects 
which  formerly  gave  birth  to  wars  are  daily  diminishing ; 
and  as  mankind  are  becoming  more  enlightened  and  hu- 
manized, I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  with  the  pleasing 
prospect,  that  a  more  liberal  policy  and  more  pacific  sys- 
tems will  take  place  amongst  them.  To  indulge  this  idea 
affords  a  soothing  consolation  to  a  philanthropic  mind; 
insomuch  that,  although  it  should  be  found  an  illusion, 
one  would  hardly  wish  to  be  divested  of  an  error  so 
grateful  in  itself  and  so  innocent  in  its  consequences.*' 

And  in  another  letter,  ''It  is  thus,  you  see,  my  dear 
Oount,  in  retirement  upon  my  farm  I  speculate  upon  the 
fate  of  nations,  amusing  myself  with  innocent  reyeries 
that  mankind  will  one  day  grow  happier  and  better.'* 

How  easily  may  the  wisest  of  men  be  deceived  in  their 
speculations  as  to  the  future,  especially  when  founded  on 
the  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature.  These 
halcyon  dreams  of  universal  peace  were  indulged  on  the 
very  eve,  as  it  were,  of  the  French  Bevolution,  which  was 
to  deluge  the  world  in  blood,  and  when  the  rage  for  con« 
quest  was  to  have  unbounded  scope  under  the  bellig* 
erent  sway  of  Napoleon. 
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BOM  his  quiet  retreat  at  Mount  Yemon,  Wash- 
ington,  though  ostensibly  withdrawn  from  pub- 
lic affiedrs,  was  watching  with  intense  solicitude 
the  working  together  of  the  several  parts  in  the  great 
political  confederacy ;  anxious  to  know  whether  the  thir- 
teen distinct  States,  under  the  present  organization,  could 
form  a  sufficiently  efficient  general  government.  He  was 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  doubtful  of  the  solidity  of 
the  fabric  he  had  assisted  to  raise.  The  form  of  confed- 
eration which  had  bound  the  States  together  and  met  the 
public  exigencies  during  the  Revolution,  when  there  was 
a  pressure  of  external  danger,  was  daily  proving  more 
and  more  incompetent  to  the  purposes  of  a  national  goT- 
emment.  Congress  had  devised  a  system  of  credit  to 
provide  for  the  national  expenditure  and  the  extinction 
of  the  national  debts,  which  amounted  to  something  more 
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than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  system  experienced 
neglect  from  some  States  and  opposition  from  others; 
each  consulting  its  local  interests  and  prejudices,  instead 
of  the  interests  and  obligations  of  the  whole.  In  like 
manner  treaty  stipulations,  which  bound  the  good  faith 
of  the  whole,  were  slighted,  if  not  violated  by  individ- 
ual States,  apparently  unconscious  that  they  must  each 
share  in  the  discredit  thus  brought  upon  the  national 
name. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Warren,  who  had  formerly  been 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress, 
Washington  writes:  "The  confederation  appears  to  me 
to  be  little  more  than  a  shadow  without  the  substance, 
and  Congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being 
little  attended  to.  To  me  it  is  a  solecism  in  politics; 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in 
nature,  that  we  should  confederate  as  a  nation,  and  yet 
be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nation  (who  are 
creatures  of  our  own  making,  appointed  for  a  limited  and 
short  duration,  and  who  are  amenable  for  every  action 
and  may  be  recalled  at  any  moment,  and  are  subject 
to  all  the  evils  which  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
producing)  sufficient  powers  to  order  and  direct  the 
affiedrs  of  the  same.  By  such  policy  as  this  the  wheels 
of  government  are  clc^ged,  and  our  brightest  pros- 
pects, and  that  high  expectation  which  was  entertained 
of  us  by  the  wondering  world,  are  turned  into  astonish- 
ment; and  from  the  high   groimd  on  which  we  stoodi 
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we  are  descending  into  the  yale  of  oonfiision  and  daik« 
ness."  * 

Not  long  previona  to  the  writing  of  this  letter.  Wash* 
ington  had  been  visited  at  Mount  Vernon  by  oommission- 
ers,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Yir- 
ginia  and  Maryland  to  form  a  compact  relative  to  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  Potomac  and  Pocomoke,  and 
of  part  of ,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  who  had  met  at 
Alexandria  for  the  purpose.  During  their  visit  at  Mount 
Vernon,  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  naval  force  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  of  establishing  a  tariff  of  duties  on 
imports  to  which  the  laws  of  both  States  should  oon- 
form,  was  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  propose  to  the  governments  of  their  re- 
spective States  the  appointment  of  other  oommission- 
ers,  with  powers  to  make  conjoint  arrangements  for  the 
above  purposes ;  to  which  the  assent  of  Congress  was  to 
be  solicited. 

The  idea  of  conjoint  arrangements  between  States,  thus 
suggested  in  the  quiet  councils  of  Mount  Vernon,  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  be  found  to  lead  to 
important  results. 

From  a  letter,  written  two  or  three  months  subse- 
quently, we  gather  some  of  the  ideas  on  national  policy 
which  were  occupying  Washington's  mind.  "I  have 
ever  been  a  friend  to  adequate  powers  in  Oongrea8»  witb^ 

•  Sparks,  iz.  180. 
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than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  system  experienced 
neglect  from  some  States  and  opposition  from  others; 
each  consulting  its  local  interests  and  prejudices,  instead 
of  the  interests  and  obligations  of  the  whole.  In  like 
manner  treaty  stipulations,  which  bound  the  good  faith 
of  the  whole,  were  slighted,  if  not  violated  by  individ- 
ual States,  apparently  unconscious  that  they  must  each 
share  in  the  discredit  thus  brought  upon  the  national 
name. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Warren,  who  had  formerly  been 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress, 
Washington  writes:  ''The  confederation  appears  to  me 
to  be  little  more  than  a  shadow  without  the  substance, 
and  Congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being 
little  attended  to.  To  me  it  is  a  solecism  in  politics; 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in 
nature,  that  we  should  confederate  as  a  nation,  and  yet 
be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nation  (who  are 
creatures  of  our  own  making,  appointed  for  a  limited  and 
short  duration,  and  who  are  amenable  for  every  action 
and  may  be  recalled  at  any  moment,  and  are  subject 
to  all  the  evils  which  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
producing)  sufficient  powers  to  order  and  direct  the 
aflEiedrs  of  the  same.  By  such  policy  as  this  the  wheels 
of  government  are  clogged,  and  our  brightest  pros- 
pects, and  that  high  expectation  which  was  entertained 
of  us  by  the  wondering  world,  are  turned  into  astonish- 
ment; and  from  the  high   ground  on  which  we  stoodi 
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believe  that  we  should  tdtimatelj  suooeed,  because  I  did 
firmly  believe  that  justice  was  with  us.  The  case  is  non 
altered.  We  are  going  and  doing  wrong,  and  therefore  I 
look  forward  to  evils  and  calamities^  but  without  being 
able  to  guess  at  the  instrument,  nature,  or  measure  of 

them What  I  most  fear  is,  that  the  better 

kind  of  people,  by  which  I  mean  the  people  who  are  or- 
derly and  industrious,  who  are  content  with  their  situi^ 
tions,  and  not  uneasy  in  their  circumstances,  will  be  led 
by  the  insecurity  of  property,  the  loss  of  public  faith 
and  rectitude,  to  consider  the  charms  of  liberty  as  imag- 
inary and  delusive.  A  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctua- 
ation  must  disgust  and  alarm."  Washington,  in  reply, 
coincided  in  opinion  that  public  affairs  were  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  crisis,  and  he  acknowledged  the  event  to  be 
equally  beyond  his  foresight  "We  have  errors,*'  said 
he,  "to  correct  We  have  probably  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  human  nature  in  forming  our  confederation. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  men  will  not  adopt  and 
carry  into  execution  measures  the  best  calculated  for 
their  own  good,  without  the  intervention  of  coercive 
power.  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  exist  long  as  a  nation, 
without  lodging,  somewhere,  a  power  which  wiU  pervade 
the  whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  governments  extends  over  the  several 
States.  To  be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  constituted 
as  that  body  is,  with  ample  authorities  for  national  pur- 
poses, appears  to  me  the  very  climax  of  popular  ab- 
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gurdiiy  and  madness.  Gould  Congress  exert  them  for 
the  detriment  of  the  people,  without  injuring  themselves 
in  an  equal  or  greater  proportion?  Are  not  their  in- 
terests inseparably  connected  with  those  of  their  constit- 
uents? By  the  rotation  of  appointments  must  they  not 
mingle  frequently  with  the  mass  of  the  citizens?  Is  it 
not  rather  to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  not  possessed 
of  the  powers  before  described,  that  the  individual  mem- 
bers would  be  induced  to  use  them,  on  many  occasions, 
very  timidly  and  inefficaoiously,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
popularity  and  future  election?  We  must  take  human 
nature  as  we  find  it ;  perfection  falls  not  to  the  share  of 
mortals. 

'^  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  things  cannot  go  on  in  the 
same  strain  forever.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  ob- 
serve, tkat  the  better  kind  of  people,  being  disgusted 
with  theed  circumstances,  will  have  their  minds  prepared 
for  any  ravolution  whatever.  We  are  apt  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  ....  I  am  told  that  even 
respectable  characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  without  horror.  From  thinking  proceeds 
speaking,  thence  acting  is  often  but  a  single  step.  But 
how  irrevocable  and  tremendous!  What  a  triumph  for 
our  enemies  to  verify  their  predictions !  What  a  tri- 
umph for  the  advocates  of  despotism  to  find  that  we 
ore  incapable  of  governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  liberty,  are  merely  ideal 
and  fallacious !    Would  to  God  that  wise  measures  may 
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be  taken  in  time  to  avert  the  consequences  we  have  bnt 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend. 

'^  Betired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  frankly  acknowl- 
edge I  cannot  feel  myself  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Yei^ 
having  happily  assisted  in  bringing  the  ship  into  port, 
and  having  been  fairly  discharged,  it  is  not  my  business 
to  embark  again  on  the  sea  of  troubles. 

^'Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  my.  sentiments  and 
opinions  would  have  much  weight  in  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen.  They  have  been  neglected,  though  given  as 
a  last  legacy,  in  a  most  solemn  manner.  I  then  perhaps 
had  some  claims  to  public  attention.  I  consider  myself 
as  having  none  at  present" 

His  anxiety  on  this  subject  was  quickened  by  accounts 
of  discontents  and  commotions  in  the  Eastern  States  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate indebtedness,  and  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  at 
a  moment  of  financial  embarrassment. 

General  Knox,  now  Secretary  at  War,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Congress  to  Massachusetts  to  inquire  into  these 
troubles,  thus  writes  about  the  insurgents :  "  Their  creed 
is,  that  the  property  of  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
tected from  the  confiscation  of  Britain  by  the  joint  exer- 
tions of  aC,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  common  j^roperty 
of  oK,  and  he  that  attempts  opposition  to  this  creed  is  an 
enemy  to  equity  and  justice,  and  ought  to  be  swept  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth."  Again,  "  They  are  determined 
to  annihilate  all  debts,  public   and   private,  and  have 
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agrarian  laws,  which  are  easilj  effSdoted  by  the  means  oi 
unfunded  paper,  which  shall  be  a  tender  in  all  cases 
whatever." 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Henry  Lee  in  Oongress,  who  had 
addressed  several  letters  to  him  on  the  subject.  Washing* 
ton  writes :  ^'  You  talk,  my  good  sir,  of  employing  influ* 
enoe  to  appease  the  present  tumults  in  Massachusetts.  \ 
know  not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  foimd,  or,  if  at* 
tainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  remedy  for  the  disor- 
ders. Ir^nenoe  is  not  govemmeftit.  Let  us  have  a  govern- 
ment by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  will  be 
secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once.  There  is  a 
call  for  decision.  Enow  precisely  what  the  insurgents 
aim  au  If  they  have  red  grievances,  redress  them,  if 
possible  ;  or  acknowledge  the  justice  of  them,  and  your 
inability  to  do  it  at  the  moment.  If  they  have  not,  em- 
ploy the  force  of  government  against  them  at  once.  If 
this  is  inadequate,  oS  will  be  convinced  that  the  super- 
structure is  bad  and  wants  support  To  delay  one  or 
other  of  these  expedients,  is  to  exasperate  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  give  confidence  on  the  other.  .  •  •  •  Let 
the  reins  of  government,  then,  be  braced  and  held  with  a 
steady  hand,  and  every  violation  of  the  constitution  be 
reprehended.  If  defective,  let  i^  be  amended;  but  not 
suffered  to  be  trampled  upon  whilst  it  has  an  existence." 

A  letter  to  him  from  his  former  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
Humphreys,  dated  New  Haven,  November  1st,  says: 
*^  The  troubles  in  Massachusetts  still  continue.    GK)vemr 
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ment  is  prostrated  in  the  dost,  and  it  is  mnoh  to  be 
feared  that  there  is  not  energy  enough  in  that  State  to 
reestablish  the  dyil  powers.  The  leaders  of  the  mob^ 
whose  fortunes  and  measures  are  desperate,  are  strength- 
ening themselves  daily;  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  soon  take  possession  of  the  continental  magazine  at 
Springfield,  in  which  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou* 
sand  stand  of  arms  in  excellent  order. 

'^  A  general  want  of  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  Congress  for  money  seems  to  prognosticate  that  we  are 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  crisis.  Congress,  I  am  told,  are 
seriously  alarmed,  and  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn  or 
what  to  expect.  Indeed,  my  dear  General,  nothing  but  a 
good  Providence  can  extricate  us  from  the  present  oon« 
vulsion. 

'^  In  case  of  civil  discord,  I  have  already  told  you  it 
was  seriously  my  opinion  that  you  could  not  remain 
neuter,  and  that  you  would  be  obliged,  in  self-defense,  to 
take  one  part  or  the  other,  or  withdraw  from  the  conti- 
nent.   Your  friends  are  of  the  same  opinion." 

Close  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  came  intelligence 
that  the  insurgents  of  Massachusetts,  far  from  being  sat- 
isfied with  the  redress  which  had  been  offered  by  their 
(General  Court,  were  still  acting  in  open  violation  of  law 
and  government ;  and  that  the  chief  magistrate  had  been 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  militia  of  the  State  to  support 
the  constitution. 

"  What,  gracious  God !  is  man,"  writes  Washingtoni 
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^that  there  should  be  such  inoonsistency  and  perfidions- 
ness  in  his  conduct  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  we 
were  shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  constitutions 
under  which  we  now  live ;  constitutions  of  our  own 
choice  and  making;  and  now  we  are  unsheathing  the 
sword  to  overturn  them.  The  thing  is  so  unaccountable, 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  realize  it,  or  to  persuade  my- 
self that  I  am  not  under  the  illusion  of  a  dream." 

His  letters  to  Knox  show  the  trouble  of  his  mind.  **  I 
feel,  my  dear  (General  Elnox,  infinitely  more  than  I  can 
express  to  you,  for  the  disorders  which  have  arisen  in 
these  States.  Good  Qodl  who,  besides  a  tory,  could 
have  foreseen,  or  a  Briton  predicted  them  ?  I  do  assure 
you  that,  even  at  this  moment,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
present  prospect  of  our  a£EEkirs,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  like 

the  vision  of  a  dream After  what  I  have 

seen,  or  rather  what  I  have  heard,  I  shall  be  surprised 
at  nothing ;  for,  if  three  years  since,  any  person  had  told 
me  that  there  would  have  been  such  a  formidable  rebel- 
lion as  exists  at  this  day  against  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  our  own  making,  I  should  have  thought  him  a 

bedlamite,  a  fit  subject  for  a  mad-house In 

regretting,  which  I  have  often  done  with  the  keenest 
sorrow,  the  death  of  our  much  lamented  friend.  General 
Ghreene,  I  have  accompanied  it  of  late  with  a  query, 
whether  he  would  not  have  preferred  such  an  exit,  to  the 
scenes  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  many  of  his  com- 
patriots may  live  to  bemoan." 
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To  James  Madison,  also,  lie  writes  in  the  same  straia 
**  How  melancholy  is  the  reflection,  that  in  so  short  a 
time  we  should  have  made  snch  large  strides  towards 
fulfilling  the  predictions  of  our  transatlantic  f oea  *  Leaye 
them  to  themselyes,  and  their  government  will  soon  dis* 
solve.*  Will  not  the  wise  and  good  strive  hard  to  avert 
this  evil  ?  Or  will  their  snpineness  suffer  ignorance  and 
the  fine  arts  of  self-interested  and  designing,  disaffected, 
and  desperate  characters,  to  involve  this  great  country  in 
wretchedness  and  contempt?  What  stronger  evidence 
can  be  given  of  the  want  of  energy  in  our  government 
than  these  disorders?  If  there  is  not  power  in  it  to 
check  them,  what  security  has  a  man  for  life,  liberty^  or 
property  ?  To  you,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  add  aught  on 
the  subject  The  consequences  of  a  lax  or  inefficient 
government  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Thirteen 
sovereignties  pulling  against  each  other,  and  all  tugging 
at  the  federal  head,  will  soon  bring  ruin  on  the  whole ; 
whereas,  a  liberal  and  energetic  constitution,  well  checked 
and  well  watched,  to  prevent  encroachments,  might  re- 
store us  to  that  degree  of  respectability  and  consequence 
to  which  we  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  attaining." 

Thus  Washington,  even  though  in  retirement,  was  al- 
most unconsciously  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on 
national  affairs ;  no  longer  the  soldier,  he  was  now  be- 
coming the  statesman.  The  opinions  and  counsels  given 
in  his  letters  were  widely  effective.  The  leading  expe- 
dient for  federate  organization,  mooted  in  his  conference! 
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with  the  oommigsioners  of  Maryland  and  Yirginiai  dur* 
ing  their  yisit  to  Mount  Vernon  in  the  previoas  year,  had 
been  extended  and  ripened  in  legislative  Assemblies,  and 
ended  in  a  plan  of  a  convention  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  States,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  for  the  sole 
and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  system,  and 
correcting  its  defects ;  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
to  be  subsequently  reported  to  Congress,  and  the  several 
Iiegislatures,  for  approval  and  confirmation. 

Washington  was  unanimously  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Virginia  delegation;  but  for  some  time  objected  to  ao* 
cept  the  nomination.  He  feared  to  be  charged  with  in- 
oonsiBtency  in  again  appearing  in  a  public  situation,  after 
his  declared  resolution  to  the  contrary.  ''It  will  have 
also,'*  said  he, ''  a  tendency  to  sweep  me  back  into  the 
tide  of  public  affairs,  when  retirement  and  ease  are  so 
much  desired  by  me,  and  so  essentially  necessary."  *  Be- 
side, he  had  just  avowed  his  intention  of  resigning  the 
presidency  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  which  was  to  hold 
its  triennial  meeting  in  May,  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
could  not  appear  at  the  same  time  and  place  on  any 
other  occasion,  without  giving  offense  to  his  worthy  com- 
panions in  arms,  the  late  officers  in  the  American  army. 

These  considerations  were  strenuously  combated,  for 
the  weight  and  influence  of  his  name  and  counsel  were 
felt  to  be  all-important  in  giving  dignity  to  the  delega^ 

*  Letter  to  Edmuiid  Bandolph,  govenuir  of  Yiigiiilak 
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tioiL  Two  things  contribnted  to  bring  him  to  a  &yoT< 
able  decision :  First,  an  insinuation  that  the  opponents  of 
the  convention  were  monarchists,  who  wished  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  conntry  should  continue,  until  a  mo- 
narchical goyemment  might  be  resorted  to  as  an  ark  of 
safety.  The  other  was  the  insurrection  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
convention,  he  went  into  a  course  of  preparatory  reading 
on  the  history  and  principles  of  ancient  and  modem  con- 
federacies. An  abstract  of  the  general  principles  of 
each,  with  notes  of  their  vices  or  defects,  exists  in  his 
own  handwriting,  among  his  papers ;  though  it  is  doubted 
by  a  judicious  commentator  *  whether  it  was  originally 
drawn  up  by  him,  as  several  works  are  cited,  which  are 
written  in  languages  that  he  did  not  understand. 

Before  the  time  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  the  second  Monday  in  May,  his  mind 
was  relieved  from  one  source  of  poignant  solicitude,  by 
learning  that  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  had  been 
suppressed  with  but  little  bloodshed,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipals had  fled  to  Canada.  He  doubted,  however,  the 
policy  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  disfranchising  a 
large  number  of  its  citizens  for  their  rebellious  conduct ; 
thinking  more  lenient  measures  might  have  produced  as 
good  an  effect,  without  entirely  alienating  the  affections 

*  Mr.  Sparks.     For  this  interesting  document  eee  Writinga  of  Waah^ 
if^gton,  rd.  iz.  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
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of  the  people  from  the  goyemment ;  beside  depriying 
some  of  them  of  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Washington  set  out  in  his  carriage 
from  Mount  Yemon  to  attend  the  convention.  At  Ches- 
ter, where  he  arrived  on  the  13th,  he  was  met  by  Qeneral 
Mifflin,  now  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  (Gen- 
erals Enox  and  Yamum,  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  other 
personages  of  note.  At  Gray's  Ferry  the  city  light  horse 
were  in  attendance,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  into  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  not  until  the  25th  of  May  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  delegates  were  assembled  to  form  a  quorum  ;  when 
they  proceeded  to  organize  the  body,  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  Washington  was  called  up  to  the  chair  as 
president. 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Pierce,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Gborgia.  When  the 
convention  first  opened,  there  were  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions brought  forward  as  great  leading  principles  of  the 
new  government  to  be  established.  A  copy  of  them  was 
given  to  each  member  with  an  injunction  of  profound 
secrecy.  One  morning  a  member,  by  accident,  dropped 
his  copy  of  the  propositions.  It  was  luckily  picked  up 
by  General  Mifflin,  and  handed  to  General  Washington, 
who  put  it  in  his  pocket  After  the  debates  of  the  day 
were  over,  and  the  question  for  adjournment  was  called 
for,  Washington  rose,  and  previous  to  putting  the  ques< 
tion,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows :  **  GenflemeOi 
VOL.  nr.— 86 
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I  am  sorry  to  find  that  some  one  member  of  this  bo^ 
has  been  so  neglectful  of  the  secrets  of  the  oonyentioD, 
as  to  drop  in  the  State  House  a  copy  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  which,  by  accident,  was  picked  up  and  delivered  to 
me  this  morning.  I  must  entreat  gentlemen  to  be  moie 
careful,  lest  our  transactions  get  into  the  newspapers, 
and  disturb  the  public  repose  by  premature  speculations. 
I  know  not  whose  paper  it  is,  but  there  it  is  (throwing  it 
down  on  the  table) ;  let  him  who  owns  it  take  it."  At  the 
same  time  he  bowed,  took  his  hat,  and  left  the  room  with 
a  dignity  so  severe  that  every  person  seemed  alarmed 
**  For  my  part,  I  was  extremely  so,"  adds  Mr.  Pierce, 
**  for,  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  I  missed  my  copy 
of  the  same  paper ;  but  advancing  to  the  table,  my  fears 
soon  dissipated.  I  found  it  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
another  person." 

Mr.  Pierce  found  his  copy  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  pocket 
of  a  coat  which  he  had  changed  that  morning.  No  per- 
son  ever  ventured  to  claim  the  anonymous  paper. 

We  forbear  to  go  into  the  voluminous  proceedings  of 
this  memorable  convention,  which  occupied  from  four  to 
seven  hours  each  day  for  four  months ;  and  in  which 
every  point  was  the  subject  of  able  and  scrupulous  dis- 
cussion by  the  best  talent  and  noblest  spirits  of  the  coun- 
try. Washington  felt  restrained  by  his  situation  as  pres- 
ident, from  taking  a  part  in  the  debates,  but  his  well- 
known  opinions  influenced  the  whole.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
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which  (with  some  amendments  made  in  after  years)  still 
exists. 

As  the  members  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  were 
signing  the  engrossed  constitution,  Dr.  Franklin,  looking 
towards  the  president's  chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  son 
was  painted,  observed  to  those  persons  next  to  him,  **  I 
have  often  and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked 
at  that  sun  behind  the  president,  without  being  able  to 
tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting ;  at  length  I  have  the 
happiness  to  know  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun."  * 

^'  The  business  being  dosed,"  says  Washington  in  his 
diary  (Sept.  17th),  ^'  the  members  adjourned  to  the  city 
tavern,  dined  together,  and  took  a  cordial  leave  of  each 
other.  After  which  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  did  some 
business  with  and  received  the  papers  from,  the  secre« 
tary  of  the  convention,  and  retired  to  meditate  on  the 
momentous  work  which  had  been  executed." 

**  It  appears  to  me  little  short  of  a  miracle,"  writes  he 
to  Lafayette,  ^'  that  the  delegates  from  so  many  States, 
different  from  each  other,  as  you  know,  in  their  manners, 
circumstances,  and  prejudices,  should  unite  in  forming  a 
system  of  national  government  so  little  liable  to  well- 
founded  objections.  Nor  am  I  such  an  enthusiastic,  par- 
tial, or  undiscriminating  admirer  of  it,  as  not  to  perceive 
it  is  tinctured  with  some  real,  though  not  radical  defects, 

*  The  Madison  Papers,  ilL  IdM. 
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With  regard  to  the  two  great  points,  the  piyots  npon 
which  the  whole  machine  most  moye,  my  creed  is  simply, 
First,  that  the  general  goyemment  is  not  inyested  with 
more  powers  than  are  indispensably  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  good  goyemment ;  and  consequently, 
that  no  objection  ought  to  be  made  against  the  quantity 
of  power  delegated  to  it 

*' Secondly,  that  these  powers,  as  the  appointment  of 
all  rulers  will  for  eyer  arise  from,  and  at  short,  stated 
interyals  recur  to,  the  free  suffirages  of  the  people,  are  so 
distributed  among  the  legislatiye,  executiye,  and  judicial 
branches  into  which  the  general  goyemment  is  arranged, 
that  it  can  neyer  be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a 
monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  any  other 
despotic  or  oppressiye  form,  so  long  as  there  shall  re- 
main any  yirtue  in  the  body  of  the  people. 

''  It  will  at  least  be  a  recommendation  to  the  proposed 
constitution,  that  it  is  provided  with  more  checks  and 
barriers  against  the  introduction  of  tyranny,  and  those 
of  a  nature  less  liable  to  be  surmounted,  than  any  gov- 
ernment hitherto  instituted  among  mortals. 

"  We  are  not  to  expect  perfection  in  this  world ;  but 
mankind,  in  modem  times,  have  apparently  made  some 
progress  in  the  science  of  government.  Should  that 
which  is  now  offered  to  the  people  of  America,  be  found 
on  experiment  less  perfect  than  it  can  be  made,  a  consti- 
tutional door  is  left  open  for  its  amelioration." 

The  constitution  thus  formed,  was  forwarded  to  Con- 
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gresB,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  State  legislatures, 
each  of  which  submitted  it  to  a  State  convention  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  for  that  express  purpose  by 
the  people.  The  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  nine 
States  was  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  as  the 
seTeral  State  conyentions  would  assemble  at  different 
times,  nearly  a  year  must  elapse  before  the  decisions  of 
the  requisite  number  could  be  obtained. 

During  this  time,  Washington  resumed  his  retired  li& 
at  Mount  Yemon,  seldom  riding,  as  he  says,  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  farms,  but  kept  informed  by  his  numer- 
ous correspondents,  such  as  James  Madison,  John  Jay, 
and  Generals  Knox,  Lincoln,  and  Armstrong,  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  constitution  through  its  various  ordeals,  and 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  which  it  met  with  in  differ- 
ent quarters,  both  in  debate  and  through  the  press.  A 
diversity  of  opinions  and  inclinations  on  the  subject  had 
been  expected  by  him.  ^^  The  various  passions  and  mo- 
tives by  which  men  are  influenced,"  said  he,  "  are  con- 
comitants of  fallibility,  and  ingrafted  Into  our  nature." 
Still  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  it  would  ultimately  be 
adopted ;  and,  in  fact,  the  national  decision  in  its  favor 
was  more  folly  and  strongly  pronounced  than  even  he 
had  anticipated. 

His  feelings  on  learning  the  result  were  expressed 
with  that  solemn  and  religious  faith  in  the  protection 
of  heaven,  manifested  by  him  in  all  the  trials  and  vicis- 
situdes through  which  his  country  had  passed.     ''We 
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may/'  said  he,  *^  with  a  kind  of  pious  and  graiefol  exiil« 
tation,  trace  the  finger  of  Proyidence  through  those  dark 
and  mysterious  events,  which  first  induced  the  States  to 
appoint  a  general  convention,  and  then  led  them,  one 
after  another,  by  such  steps  as  were  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  object,  into  an  adoption  of  the  system  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Convention ;  thereby,  in  all  hu- 
man  probability,  laying  a  lasting  foundation  for  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness,  when  we  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  confusion  and  misery  were  coming  rapidly  upon 
us."* 

The  testimonials  of  ratification  having  been  received 
by  Congress  from  a  sufficient  number  of  States,  an  act 
was  passed  by  that  body  on  the  13th  of  September,  ap- 
pointing the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  choose  electors  of  a  Presi- 
dent according  to  the  constitution,  and  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  the  month  of  February  following  for  the  electors 
to  meet  and  make  a  choice.  The  meeting  of  the  gov- 
emment  was  to  be  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
and  in  the  city  of  New  TorL 

*  Letter  to  Jonathan  Trumbull,  20th  July,  1788» 
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OF  OOYBBHlfXIIT.—HIS  BBOKPTIOH  AT  NBW  TOBK.— THB  INAnOUBATIOH. 


I  HE  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
another  epoch  in  the  life  of  Washington.  Be- 
fore the  o£5ioial  forms  of  an  election  could  be 
carried  into  operation,  a  unanimous  sentiment  through- 
out  the  Union  pronounced  him  the  nation's  choice  to  fill 
the  presidential  chair.  He  looked  forward  to  the  pos« 
sibility  of  his  election  with  characteristic  modesty  and 
unfeigned  reluctance ;  as  his  letters  to  his  confidential 
friends  bear  witness.  ^^  It  has  no  fascinating  atlurements 
for  me/'  writes  he  to  Lafayette.  **  At  my  time  of  life  and 
under  my  circumstances,  the  increasing  infirmities  of  na» 
ture  and  the  growing  loye  of  retirement  do  not  permit 
me  to  entertain  a  wish  beyond  that  of  Uving  and  dying 
an  honest  man  on  my  own  farm.  Let  those  follow  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  and  fame  who  haye  a  keener  relish 
for  them,  or  who  may  have  more  years  in  store  for  the 
enjoyment" 
Oolonel  Henry  Lee  had  written  to  him  warmly  and 
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eloquently  on  the  subject  **  My  anxiety  is  extreme  QitA 
the  new  goyemment  may  have  an  auspicious  beginning. 
To  effect  this  and  to  perpetuate  a  nation  formed  under 
your  auspices,  it  is  certain  that  again  you  will  be  called 
forth.  The  same  principles  of  devotion  to  the  good  of 
mankind  which  have  invariably  governed  your  conduct, 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  rule  your  mind,  however  oppo- 
site their  consequences  may  be  to  your  repose  and  hap- 
piness. If  the  same  success  should  attend  your  efforts 
on  this  important  occasion  which  has  distinguished  yoa 
hitherto,  then  to  be  sure  you  will  have  spent  a  life  which 
Providence  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  to  the  lot  of  one  man. 
It  is  my  belief  it  is  my  anxious  hope,  that  this  will  be 
the  case." 

*'  The  event  to  which  you  allude  may  never  happen,** 
replies  Washington.  ''This  consideration  alone  would 
supersede  the  expediency  of  announcing  any  definite  and 
irrevocable  resolution.  You  are  among  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  know  my  invincible  attachment  to  do- 
mestic life,  and  that  my  sincerest  wish  is  to  continue  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it  solely  until  my  final  hour.  But  the 
world  would  be  neither  so  well  instructed,  nor  so  can- 
didly disposed  as  to  believe  me  uninfluenced  by  sinister 
motives,  in  case  any  circumstance  should  render  a  devi- 
ation from  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  prescribed  to  myself 
indispensable. 

''Should  my  unfeigned  reluctance  to  accept  the  office 
be  overcome  by  a  deference  for  the  reasons  and  opiniona 
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of  mj  friends ;  might  I  not,  after  the  declarations  I  have 
made  (and  Heaven  knows  thej  were  made  in  the  sin* 
cerity  of  mj  heart),  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
world  and  of  posterity,  be  chargeable  with  levity  and  in- 
consistency, if  not  with  rashness  and  ambition  ?  Nay, 
farther,  wonld  there  not  be  some  apparent  foundation  for 
the  two  former  charges?  Now  justice  to  myself,  and 
tranquillity  of  conscience  require,  that  I  should  act  a 
part,  if  not  above  imputation,  at  least  capable  of  vindi- 
cation. Nor  will  you  conceive  me  to  be  too  solicitous 
for  reputation*  Though  I  prize  as  I  ought  the  good 
opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens,  yet,  if  I  know  myself  1 
would  not  seek  popul^ty  at  the  expense  of  one  social 
duty  or  moral  virtue. 

''While  doing  what  my  conscience  informed  me  was 
right,  as  it  respected  my  Gbd,  my  country  aud  myself 
I  should  despise  all  the  party  clamor  and  unjust  censure, 
which  must  be  expected  from  some,  whose  personal  en* 
mity  might  be  occasioned  by  their  hostility  to  the  gov* 
emment.  I  am  conscious,  that  I  fear  alone  to  give  any 
real  occasion  for  obloquy,  and  that  I  do  not  dread  to 
meet  with  unmerited  reproach.  And  certain  I  am,  when- 
soever I  shall  be  convinced  the  good  of  my  country  re* 
quires  my  reputation  to  be  put  in  risk,  regard  for  my 
own  fame  will  not  come  in  competition  with  an  object  of 
so  much  magnitude. 

^If  I  declined  the  task,  it  would  lie  upon  quite  an* 
other  principle.    Notwithstanding  my  advanced  seaiOQ 
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of  life,  my  inoreasmg  fondness  for  agrionltnral  amuse- 
ments, and  my  growing  love  of  retirement,  augment  and 
confirm  my  decided  predilection  for  the  character  of  a 
private  citizen,  yet  it  wonld  be  no  one  of  these  motayes, 
nor  the  hazard  to  which  my  former  reputation  might 
be  exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  encountering  new  fatigues 
and  troubles,  that  would  deter  me  from  an  acceptance ; 
but  a  belief  that  some  other  person,  who  had  less  pre- 
tense and  less  inclination  to  be  excused,  could  execute 
all  the  duties  full  as  satis&ctorily  as  myseli" 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  he  writes : 
<'In  taking  a  survey  of  the  subject,  in  whatever  point  of 
light  I  have  been  able  to  place  it,  I  have  always  felt  a 
kind  of  gloom  upon  my  mind,  as  often  as  I  have  been 
taught  to  expect  I  might,  and  perhaps  must,  ere  long, 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  decision*  You  will,  I  am  well 
assured,  believe  the  assertion,  though  I  have  little  ex- 
pectation it  would  gain  credit  from  those  who  are  less 
acquainted  with  me,  that,  if  I  should  receive  the  ap- 
pointment, and  if  I  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept it,  the  acceptance  would  be  attended  with  more 
diffidence  and  reluctance  than  ever  I  experienced  before 
in  my  life.  It  would  be,  however,  with  a  fixed  and 
sole  determination  of  lending  whatever  assistance  might 
be  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public  weal,  in  hopes 
that,  at  a  convenient  and  early  period,  my  services 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted once  more  to  retire,  to  pass  an  unclouded  even- 
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{ngy  after  the  storm j  day  of  life,  in  the  bosom  of  domes* 
tie  tranqnillity." 

To  Lafayette  he  declares  that  his  difficulties  increase 
and  multiply  as  he  draws  toward  the  period  when,  ac« 
cording  to  common  belief  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
giye  a  definitive  answer  as  to  the  office  in  question. 

"Should  circumstances  render  it  in  a  manner  inevi* 
tably  necessary  to  be  in  the  affirmative,"  writes  he,  "I 
shall  assume  the  task  with  the  most  unfeigned  reluc- 
tance, and  with  a  real  diffidence,  for  which  I  shall  prob- 
ably receive  no  credit  from  the  world.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  nothing  short  of  a  conviction  of  duty  will  induce 
me  again  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  ;  and  in 
that  case,  if  I  can  form  a  plan  for  my  own  conduct,  my 
endeavors  shall  be  unremittingly  exerted,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  former  fame  or  present  popularity,  to  extricate 
my  country  from  the  embarrassments  in  which  it  is  en- 
tangled through  want  of  credit ;  and  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral system  of  policy,  which  if  pursued  will  insure  per- 
manent felicity  to  the  commonwealth.  I  think  I  see  a 
path  clear  and  direct  as  a  ray  of  light,  which  leads  to  the 
attainment  of  that  object  Nothing  but  harmony,  hon- 
esty, industry,  and  frugality,  are  necessary  to  make  us  a 
great  and  happy  people.  Happily  the  present  posture 
of  affiEdrs,  and  the  prevailing  disposition  of  my  country- 
men, promise  to  cooperate  in  establishing  those  four 
great  and  essential  pillars  of  public  felicity.'* 

The  election  took  place  at  the  appointed  time,  and  it 
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was  BOOH  asoertamed  that  Washington  wm  ehoMn  Fien* 
dent  for  the  term  of  fonr  yetffs  from  the  4th  of  March. 
By  this  time  the  argomentB  and  entreatiea  of  his  friend^ 
and  his  own  oonviotions  of  public  ezpediencry,  had  deter> 
mined  him  to  aooept  \  and  he  made  preparations  to  de* 
part  for  the  seat  of  gorermoent,  as  soon  aa  he  should 
receive  official  notice  of  his  election.  Among  other  du- 
ties, he  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Fredericksbnig ;  it 
iras  a  painful,  because  likelj  to  be  a  final  one,  for  she 
was  afflioted  with  a  malady  which,  it  was  evident,  must 
Boon  terminate  her  life.  Their  parting  was  aSeotiouate, 
but  solemn ;  she  had  always  been  reserved  and  moderate 
in  expressing  herself  in  regard  to  the  successes  of  her 
son ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  serene  satisfaction  at  the 
dose  of  her  life  to  see  him  elevated  by  his  virtues  to  the 
highest  houor  of  his  country. 

From  a  delay  in  forming  a  quorum  of  Congress,  the 
votes  of  the  electoral  college  were  not  counted  until  early 
in  April,  when  they  were  found  to  be  unanimous  in  favor 
of  Waahiugton.  "The  delay,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral EJiox,  "  may  be  compared  to  a  reprieve ;  for  in  con- 
fidence I  tell  yon  (with  the  wcrid  it  would  obtain  little 
credit),  that  my  movements  to  the  chair  of  government  will 
be  accompanied  by  feelings  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit, 
who  is  going  to  the  place  of  his  execution ;  bo  unwilling 
am  I,  in  the  evening  of  a  life  nearly  consumed  in  public 
cares,  to  quit  a  peaceful  abode  for  an  ocean  of  difficulties, 
without  that  competency  of  political  skill,  abilities,  and 
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inclination,  which  are  neoessarj  to  manage  the  hehn.  I 
am  sensible  that  I  am  embarking  the  voice  of  the  people^ 
and  a  good  name  of  my  own,  on  this  voyage ;  bat  what 
retama  will  be  made  for  them,  heaven  alone  can  foretelL 
Integrity  and  firmness  are  all  I  can  promise.  These,  be 
the  voyage  long  or  short,  shall  never  forsake  me,  although 
I  may  be  deserted  by  all  men ;  for  of  the  consolations, 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  these,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  world  cannot  deprive  me.'* 

At  length,  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  Oongress,  duly  notifying  him  of 
his  election ;  and  he  prepared  to  set  oat  immediately  for 
New  York,  the  seat  of  government.  An  entry  in  his 
diary,  dated  the  16th,  says,  '*  About  ten  o'clock  I  bade 
adieu  to  Mount  Yemon,  to  private  life,  and  to  domestic 
felicity ;  and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious 
and  painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express,  set 
out  for  New  York  with  the  best  disposition  to  render  ser- 
vice to  my  country  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less 
hope  of  answering  its  expectations." 

At  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  a  trial  of  his  tenderest 
feelings  awaited  him  in  a  public  dinner  given  him  at 
Alexandria,  by  his  neighbors  and  personal  friends,  among 
whom  he  had  lived  in  the  constant  interchange  of  kind 
offices,  and  who  were  so  aware  of  the  practical  benefi- 
cence of  his  private  character.  A  deep  feeling  of  regret 
mingled  with  their  festivity.  The  mayor,  who  presided, 
and  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Alexandziai 
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deplored  in  His  departure  the  loes  of  ihe  first  and  best  oi 
their  citizens,  the  ornament  of  the  aged,  the  model  of  the 
jonngy  the  improver  of  their  agriooltare,  the  friend  of 
their  oommeroe,  the  protector  of  their  infant  aoademj, 
the  benefactor  of  their  poor, — ^but  '^  go/'  added  he,  **  and 
make  a  grateful  people  happy,  who  will  be  donblj  grate- 
ful when  they  contemplate  this  new  aaorifice  for  their 
interests.** 

Washington  was  too  deeply  a£Fected  for  many  words  in 
reply.  ^*  Just  after  haying  bade  adieu  to  my  domestic 
connections/*  said  he,  **  this  tender  proof  of  your  friend- 
ship is  but  too  well  calculated  to  awaken  still  further  my 
sensibility,  and  increase  my  regret  at  parting  from  the 
enjoyments  of  private  life.  All  that  now  remains  for  me 
is  to  commit  myself  and  you  to  the  care  of  that  beneficent 
Being,  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  happily  brought  us  to- 
gether after  a  long  and  distressing  separation.  Perhaps 
the  same  gracious  Providence  will  again  indulge  me.  But 
words  fail  me.  Unutterable  sensations  must,  then,  be  left 
to  more  expressive  silence,  while  from  an  aching  heart  I 
bid  all  my  affectionate  friends  and  kind  neighbors  fare- 
weU!" 

His  progress  to  the  seat  of  government  was  a  coniinnal 
ovation.  The  ringing  of  bells  and  roariiig  of  cannoni; 
proclaimed  his  course  through  the  country.  The  old  and 
young,  women  and  children,  thronged  the  highways  to 
bless  and  welcome  him.  Deputations  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  from  the  principal  places  came  forth  to 
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meet  and  escort  him.  At  Baltimore,  on  his  arriyal  and 
departtue,  his  carriage  was  attended  by  a  numerous  cay- 
alcade  of  citizens,  and  he  was  saluted  by  the  thunder  of 
artillery. 

At  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  met  by  his 
former  companion  in  arms,  Mifflin,  now  governor  of  the 
State,  who  with  Judge  Peters  and  a  civil  and  military 
escort^  was  waiting  to  receive  him.  Washington  had 
hoped  to  be  spared  all  military  parade,  but  found  it 
was  not  to  be  evaded.  At  Chester,  where  he  stopped  to 
breakfast,  there  were  preparations  for  a  public  entrance 
into  Philadelphia.  Oavalry  had  assembled  from  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  a  superb  white  horse  was  led  out  for 
Washington  to  mount,  and  a  grand  procession  set  for- 
ward, with  General  S&  Clair  of  Bevolutionary  notoriety 
at  its  head.  It  gathered  numbers  as  it  advanced ;  passed 
under  triumphal  arches  entwined  with  laurel,  and  en- 
tered Philadelphia  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

A  day  of  public  festivity  succeeded,  ended  by  a  display 
of  fire-works.  Washington's  reply  to  the  congratulations 
of  the  mayor  at  a  great  civic  banqaet,  spoke  the  genuine 
feelings  of  his  modest  nature,  amid  these  testimonials 
of  a  world's  applause.  ''  When  I  contemplate  the  inter- 
position of  PiDvidence,  as  it  was  visibly  manifested  in 
guiding  us  through  the  Bevolution,  in  preparing  us  for 
the  reception  of  the  general  government,  and  in  con- 
idliating  the  good-will  of  the  people  of  America  toward 
one  another  after  its  adoption,  I  feel  myself  oppressed 
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and  almost  oyerwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  diTine  mnzufi- 
oenoe.  I  feel  that  nothing  is  due  to  my  personal  agency 
in  all  those  wonderful  and  complicated  eyents,  except 
what  can  be  attributed  to  an  honest  zeal  for  the  good  of 
my  country.*' 

We  question  whether  any  of  these  testimonialB  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  afiEected  Washington  more  sensibly 
than  those  he  receiyed  at  Trenton.  It  was  on  a  sunny 
afternoon  when  he  arriyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
where,  twelye  years  before  he  had  crossed  in  darlmesB 
and  storm,  through  clouds  of  snow  and  drifts  of  floating 
ice,  on  his  daring  attempt  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  trium- 
phant enemy. 

Here  at  present  all  was  peace  and  sunshine,  the  broad 
riyer  flowed  placidly  along,  and  crowds  awaited  him  on 
the  opposite  bank,  to  hail  him  with  loye  and  transport 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  joyous  ceremonials  with 
which  he  was  welcomed,  but  there  was  one  too  peculiar 
to  be  omitted.  The  reader  may  remember  Washington's 
gloomy  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Assunpink,  which  flows 
through  Trenton ;  the  camp  fires  of  Comwallis  in  front 
of  him ;  the  Delaware  full  of  floating  ice  in  the  rear;  and 
his  sudden  resolye  on  that  midnight  retreat  which  turned 
the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.  On  the  bridge  crossing 
that  eyentful  stream,  the  ladies  of  Trenton  had  caused 
a  triumphal  arch  to  be  erected.  It  was  entwined  with 
eyergreens  and  laurels,  and  bore  the  inscription,  '^The 
defender  of  the  mothers  will  be  the  protector  of  tha 
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danghten."  At  this  bridge  the  matrons  of  the  city  were 
assembled  to  pay  him  reyerenoe ;  and  as  he  passed  nnder 
the  arch,  a  number  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  white  and 
crowned  with  garlands,  strewed  flowers  before  him,  sing- 
ing an  ode  expressiye  of  their  love  and  gratitude.  Never 
was  ovation  more  graceful,  touching,  and  sincere;  and 
Washington,  tenderly  affected,  declared  that  the  impress 
sion  of  it  on  his  heart  could  neyer  be  effaced. 

His  whole  progress  through  New  Jersey  must  haye 
afforded  a  similar  contrast  to  his  weary  marchings  to  and 
fro,  harassed  by  doubts  and  perplexities,  with  bale  fires 
blazing  on  its  hills,  instead  of  festiye  illuminations,  and 
when  the  ringing  of  bells  and  booming  of  cannon,  now  so 
joyous,  were  the  signals  of  inyasion  and  maraud. 

In  respect  to  his  reception  at  New  York,  Washington 
had  signified  in  a  letter  to  Goyemor  Clinton,  that  none 
could  be  so  congenial  to  his  feelings  as  a  quiet  entry 
deyoid  of  ceremony;  but  his  modest  wishes  were  not 
complied  with.  At  EUzabethtown  Point,  a  committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  yarious  civic  functionaries, 
waited  by  appointment  to  receive  him.  He  embarked  on 
board  of  a  splendid  barge,  constructed  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  manned  by  thirteen  branch  pilots,  masters  of  ves- 
sels, in  white  uniforms,  and  commanded  by  Commodore 
Nicholson.  Other  barges,  fancifully  decorated,  followed, 
having  on  board  the  heads  of  departments  and  other 
public  officers,  and  several  distinguished  citizens.     As 

they  passed  through  the  strait  between  the  Jerseys  and 
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Staten  Island,  called  the  Kills,  other  boats  decorated 
with  flags  fell  in  their  wake,  until  the  whole,  forming  a 
nautical  procession,  swept  up  the  broad  and  beautiful 
bay  of  New  York,  to  the  sound  of  instrumental  music. 
On  board  of  two  vessels  were  parties  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  sang  congratulatory  odes  as  Washington's  barge 
approached.  The  ships  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  dressed 
in  colors,  fired  salutes  as  it  passed.  One  alone,  the  CMr 
veston,  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  displayed  no  signs  of  grat- 
ulation,  until  the  barge  of  the  general  was  nearly  abreast^ 
when  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  yards  were  manned, 
the  ship  burst  forth,  as  it  were,  into  a  full  array  of  flags 
and  signals,  and  thundered  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns. 

He  approached  the  landing  place  of  Murray's  Whar( 
amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  roaring  of  cannonr^;  and 
the  shouting  of  multitudes  collected  on  every  pier -head 
On  landing,  he  was  received  by  Goyemor  Clinton.  Gen- 
eral Knox,  too,  who  had  taken  such  affectionate  l^aye  of 
him  on  his  retirement  from  military  life,  was  there  to 
welcome  him  in  his  civil  capacity.  Other  of  hitt  fellow- 
soldiers  of  the  Bevolution  were  likewise  there,  mingled 
with  the  civic  dignitaries.  At  this  juncture,  an  officer 
stepped  up  and  requested  Washington's  orders,  announc- 
ing himself  as  commanding  his  guard.  Washington  de- 
sired him  to  proceed  according  to  the  directions  he 
might  have  received  in  the  present  arrangements,  but 
that  for  the  future  the  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens  was 
all  the  guard  he  wanted. 
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Carpets  had  been  spread  to  a  carriage  prepared  to  oon« 
yey  him  to  his  destined  residence,  but  he  preferred  to 
walk.  He  was  attended  by  a  long  civil  and  military  train. 
In  the  streets  through  which  he  passed,  the  hooses  were 
decorated  with  flags,  silken  banners,  garlands  of  flowers 
and  evergreens,  and  bore  his  name  in  every  form  of  or- 
nament. The  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  so  that 
it  was  with  difficidty  a  passage  could  be  made  by  the  city 
officers.  Washington  frequently  bowed  to  the  multi- 
tude as  he  passed,  taking  off  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  who 
thronged  every  window,  waving  their  handkerchiefe, 
throwing  flowers  before  him,  and  many  of  them  shed« 
ding  tears  of  enthusiasm. 

That  day  he  dined  with  his  old  friend  Gbvemor  Olin- 
ton.  who  had  invited  a  numerous  company  of  pubUo  W 
idonories  and  foreign  diplomatists  to  meet  him,  and  in 
the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Would  the  reader  know  the  effect  upon  Washington's 
mind  of  this  triumphant  entry  into  New  York  ?  It  was 
to  depress  rather  than  to  excite  him.  Modestly  diffident 
of  his  abilities  to  cope  with  the  new  duties  on  which  he 
was  entering,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  what  he  regarded 
as  proo&  of  public  expectation.  Noting  in  his  diary 
the  events  of  the  day,  he  writes :  ''  The  display  of  boats 
which  attended  and  joined  us  on  this  occasion,  some  with 
vocal  and  some  with  instrumental  music  on  board ;  the 
decorations  of  the  ships,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  people  which  rent  the  skies,  as  I 
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passed  along  the  wharves,  filled  my  mind  with  sensationi 
as  painful  (considering  the  reverse  of  this  scene,  which 
may  be  the  case  after  all  my  labors  to  do  good)  as  they 
are  pleasing." 

The  inauguration  was  delayed  for  seyeral  days,  in 
which  a  question  arose  as  to  the  form  or  title  by  which 
the  President  elect  was  to  be  addressed ;  and  a  commit- 
tee in  both  Houses  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
subject  The  question  was  stated  without  Washington's 
privity,  and  contrary  to  his  desire ;  as  he  feared  that  any 
title  might  awaken  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  republicans^ 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  all-important  to  conciliate  pub- 
lic good-will  to  the  new  form  of  government.  It  was  a 
relief  to  him,  therefore,  when  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  address  shoiild  be  simply  "the  President  of  the 
United  States,"  without  any  addition  of  title ;  a  judidoufl 
form,  which  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  were  religious  services 
in  all  the  churches,  and  prayers  put  up  for  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  on  the  new  governmeni  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  city  troops  paraded  before  Washington's  door,  and 
soon  after  the  committees  of  Congress  and  heads  of  de- 
partments came  in  their  carriages.  At  half-past  twelve 
the  procession  moved  forward,  preceded  by  the  troops ; 
next  came  the  committees  and  heads  of  departments  in 
their  carriages ;  then  Washington  in  a  coach  of  state,  his 
aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  his  secretary,  Mr. 
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Lear,  in  his  own  carriage.  The  foreign  ministers  and  a 
long  train  of  citi2sens  brought  np  the  rear. 

About  two  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the  hall, 
Washington  and  his  suite  alighted  from  their  carriages, 
and  passed  through  the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  on 
each  side,  into  the  hall  and  senate  chamber,  where  the 
Vice-President,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatiyea 
were  assembled.  The  Vice-President,  John  Adams,  re- 
cently inaugurated,  advanced  and  conducted  Washington 
to  a  chair  of  state  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  A 
solemn  silence  prerailed ;  when  the  Vice-President  rose, 
and  informed  him  that  all  things  were  prepared  for  him 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  oath  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  sen- 
ate chamber,  and  in  full  view  of  an  immense  multitude 
occupying  the  street,  the  windows,  and  even  roo&  of  the 
adjacent  houses.  The  balcony  formed  a  kind  of  open 
recess,  with  lofty  columns  supporting  the  rool  In  the 
centre  was  a  table  with  a  coyering  of  crimson  yelvet, 
upon  which  lay  a  superbly  bound  Bible  on  a  crimson 
Telyet  cushion.  This  was  all  the  paraphernalia  for  the 
august  scene. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Tbalcony,  when,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  Washington  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  various  public  functionaries,  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatiyes.  He  was  dad 
in  a  full  suit  of  dark-brown  cloth,  of  American  manufao- 
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tnrey  with  a  steel-hilted  dress  sword,  white  silk  stockingSi 
and  silver  shoe  buckles.  His  hair  was  dressed  and  pow« 
dered  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  worn  in  a  bag  and 
solitaire. 

His  entrance  on  the  balcony  was  hailed  by  tiniyerBal 
shouts.  He  was  evidently  moved  by  this  demonstratioa 
of  public  affection.  Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  bal- 
cony, he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowed  several 
times,  and  then  retreated  to  an  arm-chair  near  the 
table. 

The  populace  appeared  to  understand  that  the  sc^ie 
had  overcome  him ;  and  were  hushed  at  once  into  pro- 
found silence. 

After  a  few  moments  Washington  rose  and  again  came 
forward.  John  Adams,  the  Yice-President,  stood  on  his 
right ;  on  his  left  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  Bobert  B> 
Livingston ;  somewhat  in  the  rear  were  Boger  Sherman. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Generals  Knox,  St  Clair,  the  Baron 
Steuben  and  others. 

The  chancellor  advanced  to  administer  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Otis,  the  secretary 
of  the  Senate,  held  up  the  Bible  on  its  crimson  cushion. 
The  oath  was  read  slowly  and  distinctly ;  Washington  at 
the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  the  open  Bible.  When 
it  was  concluded,  he  replied  solemnly,  "  I  swear — so  help 
me  God ! "  Mr.  Otis  woidd  have  raised  the  Bible  to  his 
lips,  but  he  bowed  down  reverently  and  kissed  it. 

The  chancellor  now  stepped  forward,  waved  his  hand 
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and  exclaimed, ''  Long  live  George  Washington,  President 
of  the  United  States  1"  At  this  moment  a  flag  was  dis- 
played on  the  cupola  of  the  hall,  on  which  signal  there 
was  a  general  discharge  of  artillery  on  the  Battery.  All 
the  bells  of  the  city  rang  out  a  joyfol  peal,  and  the  mnl« 
titnde  rent  the  air  with  acclamations. 

Washington  again  bowed  to  the  people  and  retnmed- 
into  the  senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered  to  both 
houses  of  Congress,  his  inaugural  address,  characterized 
by  his  usual  modesty,  moderation,  and  good  sense,  but 
uttered  with  a  yoioe  deep,  slightly  tremulous,  and  so  low 
as  to  demand  close  attention  in  the  listeners.  After  this 
he  proceeded  with  the  whole  assemblage  on  foot  to  Si 
Paul's  church,  where  prayers  suited  to  the  occasion  were 
read  by  Dr.  Preyost,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Senate  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Congress.  So  closed  the 
ceremonies  of  the  inauguration. 

The  whole  day  was  one  of  sincere  rejoicing,  and  in  the 
eyening*  there  were  brilliant  illuminations  and  fire- works. 

We  haye  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Washington's  pri- 
vate letters  for  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  Those  writ- 
ten to  several  of  his  friends  immediately  after  his  inau- 
guration, show  how  little  he  was  excited  by  his  official 
elevation.  "  I  greatly  fear,"  writes  he,  **  that  my  country- 
men will  expect  too  much  from  me.  I  fear,  if  the  issue 
of  public  measures  should  not  correspond  with  their 
sanguine  expectations,  they  will  turn  the  extravagant^ 
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and  I  might  almost  say  undue  praises,  wliioh  tkey  iM 
heaping  upon  me  at  this  moment,  into  equally  extraya- 
gant,  though  I  will  fondly  hope,  unmerited  censures." 

Little  was  his  modest  spirit  aware  that  the  praises 
so  dubiously  received  were  but  the  opening  notes  of  a 
theme  that  was  to  increase  from  age  to  age,  to  pervade 
all  lands  and  endure  throughout  all  generations. 


In  the  volumes  here  concluded,  we  have  endeavored  to 
narrate  faithfully  the  career  of  Washington  from  child- 
hood, through  his  early  surveying  expeditions  in  the  wil- 
derness, his  diplomatic  mission  to  the  French  posts  on 
the  frontier,  his  campaigns  in  the  French  war,  his  ar- 
duous trials  as  commander-in-chief,  throughout  the  Bev- 
olution,  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
until  we  have  shown  him  elevated  to  the  presidential 
chair,  by  no  effort  of  his  own,  in  a  manner  against  his 
wishes,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  grateful  country. 

The  plan  of  our  work  has  necessarily  carried  us  widely 
into  the  campaigns  of  the  Eevolution,  even  where  Wash- 
ington was  not  present  in  person ;  for  his  spirit  pervaded 
and  directed  the  whole,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
whole  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  sagacity,  forecast, 
enduring  fortitude,  and  comprehensive  wisdom  with 
which  he  conducted  it.  He  himself  has  signified  to  one 
who  aspired  to  write  his  biography,  that  any  memoirs  of 


liis  life,  distinct  and  nnoonnected  with  the  history  of  the 
war,  wonld  be  nnsatisfaotoiy.  In  treating  of  the  Bevoln* 
tion,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  what  we  con- 
sider its  most  striking  characteristic;  the  greatness  of 
the  object  and  the  scantiness  of  the  means.  We  haye 
endeavored  to  keep  in  view  the  prevailing  poverty  of  re- 
sources,  the  scandalous  neglects,  the  squalid  miseries  of 
all  kinds,  with  which  its  champions  had  to  contend  in 
their  expeditions  through  trackless  wildernesses,  or  thinly 
peopled  regions;  beneath  scorching  suns  or  inclement 
skies ;  their  wintry  marches  to  be  traced  by  bloody  foot- 
prints on  snow  and  ice;  their  desolate  wintry  encamp- 
ments, rendered  still  more  desolate  by  nakedness  and 
famine.  It  was  in  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which 
these  ills  were  sustained  by  a  half-disciplined  yeomamry^ 
voluntary  exiles  from  their  homes,  destitute  of  all  the 
''pomp  and  circumstance"  of  war  to  excite  them,  and 
animated  solely  by  their  patriotism,  that  we  read  the 
noblest  and  most  affecting  characteristics  of  that  great 
struggle  for  human  rights.  They  do  wrong  to  its  moral 
grandeur,  who  seek  by  commonplace  exaggeration,  to 
give  a  melodramatic  effect  and  false  glare  to  its  military 
operations,  and  to  place  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  field.  Lafayette  showed  a  true  sense  of 
the  nature  of  the  struggle,  when  Napoleon,  accustomed 
to  effect  ambitious  purposes  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  slain,  sneered  at 
the  scanty  armies  of  the  American  Bevolution  and  its 
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**  boasted  allies.'*  '*  Sire/'  was  the  admirable  and  oom* 
prebensive  reply,  ''it  was  tbe  grandest  of  causes  won  hf 
skirmisbes  of  sentinels  and  outposts." 

In  regard  to  tbe  cbaracter  and  conduct  of  Washington, 
we  bave  endeavored  to  place  bis  deeds  in  tbe  oleaieet 
ligbt,  and  left  tbem  to  speak  for  tbemselves,  generally 
avoiding  comment  or  eulogium.  We  bave  quoted  bis 
own  words  and  writings  largely,  to  explain  bis  feelings 
and  motives,  and  give  tbe  true  key  to  bis  policy;  for 
never  did  man  leave  a  more  trutbful  mirror  of  bis  beart 
and  mind,  and  a  more  tborougb  exponent  of  bis  conduct, 
tban  be  bas  left  in  bis  copious  correspondence.  Tbere 
bis  cbaracter  is  to  be  foimd  in  all  its  majestic  simplicity, 
its  massive  grandeur,  and  quiet  colossal  strengtb.  He 
was  no  bero  of  romance ;  tbere  was  notbing  of  romantic 
beroism  in  bis  nature.  As  a  warrior,  be  was  incapable  of 
fear,  but  made  no  merit  of  defying  danger.  He  fougbt 
for  a  cause,  but  not  for  personal  renown.  Gladly,  wben 
be  bad  won  tbe  cause,  be  bung  up  bis  sword,  never  again 
to  take  it  down.  Glory,  tbat  blatant  word,  whicb  baunts 
some  military  minds  like  tbe  bray  of  tbe  trumpet,  formed 
no  part  of  bis  aspirations.  To  act  justly  was  bis  instinct, 
to  promote  tbe  public  weal  bis  constant  effort,  to  deserve 
tbe  "  affections  of  good  men  "  bis  ambition.  Witb  such 
qualifications  for  tbe  pure  exercise  of  sound  judgment 
and  comprebensive  wisdom,  be  ascended  tbe  presidential 
cbair. 

Tbere  for  tbe  present  wo  leave  bim.     So  far  our  work 
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is  complete^  oomprehendiiig  the  whole  militaiy  life  o{ 
Washington,  and  his  agonqr  in  public  aJBEodrs,  up  to  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution.  How  well  we  have  exe- 
cuted it»  we  leave  to  the  public  to  determine ;  hoping  to 
find  ity  as  heretofore,  far  more  easily  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  our  labors  than  we  are  ourselves.  Should  the 
measure  of  health  and  good  spirits,  with  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  blessed  us  beyond  the  usual  term  of 
literary  labor,  be  still  continued,  we  may  go  on,  and  in 
another  volume  give  the  presidential  career  and  closing 
life  of  Washington.  In  the  meantime,  having  found  a 
resting-place  in  our  task,  we  stay  our  hands,  lay  by  our 
pen,  and  seek  that  relaxation  and  repose  which  gathering 
years  require. 

amm^M^Vm.  W.  L 
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